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Tore following Hiſtory of the Revolution 
of France 1s better entitled to the eſteem of 
the reader, than * fore other productions 
which have been publiſhed with that title. 
M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne, after having 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a legiſlator and as 
in -oratof in the National Aſſembly, af- 
ſumed, with not leſs ability and zeal, rhe 
character of the national hiſtorian ; for, to 
vindicate the calumniated reputation of his 
country, was his inducement for writing 

the hiſtory of her revolution. Fig 
Brief, elegant, eloquent, ſatisfactory, he 
bath recorded, within the compaſs of this 
A 3 compact 
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compact and lively volume, che remote ori- 
gin, the immediate cauſes, the progreſs, and 
the completion of that rapid and renowned 
regeneration.# With a pencil little inferior 
to that of Tacitus, he hath depicbed every 
ſcene that was rendered memorable by 
events conducive to the eſtabliſhment of li- 
berty, and hath deſcribed, on the one hand, 
the obſtinacy of prejudice, the blindneſs of 
ſuperſtition, the artifice of intrigue, the 
_ treachery of ſelf-intereſt, the barbarity of 
deſpotiſch, and, on the other, the integrity 
and generoſity of patriotiſm, the penetrating 
wiſdom of enlightened legiſlation, and the 
impetuoſity of popular paſſion, in a ſtyle 
which ſeems to partake both of the dignity 
of Hume, and the ſatirical TIN of Vol- 
N | 
The publication of this hiſtory will, 1 
cruſt, | produce effects, the very reverſe of 


With the Journal annexed to this work I hive 
have had no concern, The Appendix to the original 

Work of M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne i is a copy of the 
French Conſtitution. 


what 
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what are ehoped for, by choſe vitonaries who 
are raving for a revolution i in this kin dom: 
for the following pa ges will prove to every 
reader, whoſe heart and underſtanding have 
not ſtooped to the ſway of faction, not only 
how indiſpenſable ſuch a meaſure was to 
France, but likewiſe how unneceſſary ſuch 
a meaſure is for Britain. The contraſt will 
be found to be ſo decidedly in our favour, 
chat every honeſt Briton may, after having 
peruſed this book, redouble his content, and 
Cry, We need not a Revolution. | DD 
At the ſame time, I am far from chioking 
that there is nothing! in our ſyſtem of ſocial ; 
order, which requires the hand of reforma- 
tion.  Abuſes do, undoubtedly, exiſt in 
this iſland ; and the legiſlature i 1s competent | 
to invent and apply the remedy. But the 
ſucceſs of ſuch deſigns will depend upon the 
perſons who originate and promote them. It 


is not for every reſtleſs citizen to aſſume 


the auguſt function of a reformer ; - it is not 
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bor the crafty hand of dark and plauſible am- 


bition, to intermeddle in a work which is 
peculiar to true patriotiſm; - the troubled 


ſttream is not likely to come filtered through 


fuch chan nels ; there are political perſonages 
in every ſtate, whoſe very names prove in- 
auſpicious to every meaſure which they pa- 
tronize, whoſe very breath would ſerve to 
taint the pureſt ſchemes of legiſlation. 

The good ſenſe of the men of Britain 


will induce them to diſapprove alike the 
perverſe timidity which inſiſts that all is 


right, and the 5 audacity which 
exclaims that all is wrong. 

When the Britiſh conſtitution was pro- 
poſed as a model to the legiſlators of France, 


the majority of them anſwered, * that it 


did not ſuit their circumſtances. TO 
thoſe who are magnifying the French con- 
ſtitution, as an improvement eligible for us, 


may we not ſay, with much more reaſon, 
that it does not ſuit our circumſtances ? 


The 


Ferrer 

The wrathful pamphlets that have reviled | 
the revolution, which it is the object of the 
following hiſtory to juſtify and defend, are 
as deficient in point of wiſdom, as they are 
with reſpect to temper. They are ungene- 
rous, injudicious, and unjuſt. It is ungene- 
7045s to inſult and vilify a nation, which is 
| ſtruggling to relieve herſelf from the un- 
chriſtian yoke of tyranny : it is mjudicious, 
fince none can tell what the Omnipotent 
may have in ſtore for her ; ſince the perſe- 
cution which ſhe endures, the firm reſiſtance 
wh ich ſhe is making, and the recollection of 
her former ſervitude, will at length intereſt 
every heart ; fince the tide of general favour 
will turn violently in her behalf, from the 
noble defire to recompenſe her, for having 
raſhly thought unkindly of her; ſince, in 
fine, as hath been the caſe of late years with 
America, a proſperous iſſue may reconcile 
all Chriſtendom to her cauſe: it is unjuſt, 


ſince no nation, and ſtill leſs an individual 


of 
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of any nation, hath a right to cenſure the 
internal legiſlation. of another, which, in 
berſelf, forms a ſovereign and independent 
empire. One 1 is aſtoniſhed at the waſte of 
talents and of time, which hath been com- 
mitted in this kingdom, for che purpoſe of 
exciting in us an abhorrence for our fellow- 
freemen the French. Politicians ſhould 
have de plored, and not execrated their er- 
rors ; it is as if Balak had ſaid unto Balaam, 
Came, J pray thee, and curſe me this people. 
| Kings: are conſtantly complaining, that the 
| republican ſpirit ,is more cheriſhed among 
their ſubjects than it ought to be. That 
this ſpirit hath much increaſed is inconteſta- 
ble. The reaſon is evident : for the repub- 
lican form of government affords. merit a 
more ample field for diſplaying her pecular 
excellence, and a better-grounded hope of 
obtaining her due reward. She hath a right 
from God and nature to be laudably ambiti- 
ops. Genius is ever actiye and enterpri- 
_ zing 


Panach 0 


zing, and will not tamely ſubmit to the do- | 


mination of obſcurity. In a monarchy, al- 
though merit not unfrequently aſcends to 


her proper level, yet the aſcent is much 
more difficult, and' more doubtful, than in a 

republic: for kings are ever encompaſſed by | 
an intereſted and artful throng, through 


which unaſſiſted merit can almoſt never force 


her way; it is a phalanx which effectually 


repels her. 

Perhaps it is advantageous to the pulilic 
cauſe, that kings cannot do what they ſhould 
do, with reſpect to meritorious citizens; 
perhaps it is more profitable to the public 
cauſe, that men of talents ſhould have no 
reaſon to be attached to kings and miniſters. 

I am happy in having poſſeſſed a ſuffici- 
ency of health and leiſure, to enable me to 
act the part of tranſlator to M. Mirabeau, 


and to his patriotic colleague, M. Rabaut de 
Saint-Etienne. The legiſlators of F rance, 
as long as their labours contain nothing in- 

jurious 
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jurious tothe true principles of Chriſtianity, : 
and are directed to no other object than the 


happineſs of humankind, ſhall have the beſt 
wiſhes of one who, while he laments their 


miſtakes, muſt admire their magnanimity. 


| JAMES WHITE. 
. 1 26, I . 


THE 


Or THE 


BOOK. THE FIRST: 


Jr: is my purpoſe to \ caunpeile; within a narrow 
IJ compaſs, the Hiſtory of the French Revolu- 
tion ; in order that, being placed within the reach 
of every reader, and readily diſperſed through 
every land, it may deſtroy thoſe impreſſions, fo 
unfavourable to France, which have been at- 
tempted to be made, on all hdes, by the ene- 
mies of liberty. 

Poſterity alone will be able to judge of the 


. hidden cauſes, to which are to be aſcribed the 


B pare 


(2 ) | 
Particular events that have accelerated and ac- 
compliſhed the courſe of the Revolution; but 

the general cauſes are to be dated farther back. 
It had been prepared by the progreſs of human 


affairs; and the unavoidable convocation of the 


States-General did, in ſome meaſure, only pro- 
claim the Revolution. If any thing ought to 
excite the aſtoniſhment of foreigners, it is the 
felicity with which that Revolution hath been 
conducted, amidſt the ſhocks occafioned by ſo 
many inflamed paſſions, and ſo many hoſtile in- 

tereſts. Repeatedly did the tempeſt ſeem on 
the point of ſubmerging the political bark, and 
as repeatedly did ſhe eſcape ſhipwreck, by the 
ſolidity of her frame, and by the ſkilfulneſs of 
her pilots. The hiſtory of theſe three memo- 
rable years preſents us with a dramatic ſcene, 
which hath had irs beginning, its middle, and 
its end. Private intereſts formed its ſeveral plots 5 
and intrigues, which have been diſconcerted, 
either by the greatneſs of the conſtituting body, 
or by the power and impetuoſity of the nation 
herfelf, till that day on which the King, by ac- | 
Eepting the Conſtitution, effected the denouement 
of this bufy and important drama. 

Some clouds are ftill paſſing athwart the fir: 
mament of France. With vexation do parti- 
cular intereſts ſee the neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
the e intereſts of the while ; and the ſtruggle con- 

| cerning 
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cerning privileges ſtill uſeleſsly ſubfilts. The 
Nobles, whoſe imaginary ſuperiority exiſted in 
opinion only, are flattering themſelves that they 
continue to exiſt, although that opinion be an 
nihilated. They have endeavoured to revive 
the lofty ſpirit of the feudal ſyſtem, at a tim e 
when the feudal ſyſtem was no more, and 40 
bring the chivalrous ideas of the ignorant twelfth 
century into the midſt of that knowledge which 
enlightens the eighteenth. Thoſe orders, there- 
fore, perceived not, as they grew old, that their 
manims were growing old along with them, and 

that, when every thing around them hath under- 
gone a change, they muſt themſelves ſuffer 
change, or periſh, How could ſuch a ſtructure 
ſtand, when the prop of public opinion no 
longer ſupported it? 

The Clergy is ſtill ſeeking, i in a religion which 
is called the religion of peace, for pretences and 
the means of diſcord and of war; it is embroil- 

ing families in the hope of dividing the State: 
ſo difficult it is for that order of men to be 
taught to renounce riches and authority ! 
But Knowledge, that will, ere long, reveal 
herſelf to the lower claſs of the Citizens, will 

free them from that ſlavery which is the moſt 
dangerous of all, the ſlavery of the underſtand- 
mg: : then, either the prieſts will become citi- 
T4 . ms 
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zens, or the citizens will determine to do with» © 


, out them. 3 


© Every one of thoſe abuſed powers, the num- 

ber of which had been increaſed by the barba- 
riſm of the firſt ages, and by the deſpotiſm of 
the latter, have now vaniſhed. They had been 
ſupported by the deſpotiſm of the throne itſelf, 
which had created them, as inſtruments uſeful 
to its authority. Accordingly they have affe&- 
| ed, for theſe two years paſt, an hypocritical at- 
tachment to the royal authority, of which they 
ſtiled themſelves the defenders ; and the friends 
of privileges were called the friends of the King. 
But hypocriſy is never ſucceſsful, except when 
| ſhe is addrefling credulity. From the moment 
Lows XVI. conſented voluntarily to the re- 
ſtriction of the royal authority, they were depri- 
ved of every pretext ; and, ever ſince, we have 


ſeen them contending in open war for the refto- 


ration of their privileges : nevertheleſs, they will 
be obliged to ſubſiſt upon the recollection of 

them ; for, notwithſtanding the particular trou- 
bles which they may yet be able to excite, the 
foundations of France are laid, the Conſtitution 
is erected, and the moment is arrived, when we 
can 2 the oy of the Revolution. | 


5 That i is, . like A will 3 to 4 with- 
out t Epiſcopacy. W. 


The 


CEL. 

The Fazxcn Narrox hath, for ſeveral cen - 
turies, been ſubject to arbitrary laws, which lay 
heavy at once on the lives and on the fortunes 
of the citizens. The people, which is every 

thing in free ſtates, and which is nothing in deſ- 
potic empires, was enſlaved by ſuch a multitude 
of particular tyrannies, that its pureſt ſubſtance 
Vas diffipated in impoſts, levied by violence, 
or by addreſs, or by ſuperſtition, or by privi- 
| leges. The King of F. rance alone levied taxes 
to a greater amount than many mighty Princes 
of Europe united. The Clergy reaped, free of 
all expence, the fifth of the ner produce of the 
territorial revenues of the kingdom; it poſſeſſed, 
moreover, immenſe eſtates, and contributed no- 
thing but gratuitous gifts, which it impoſed 
upon itſelf at pleaſure. The humiliating rights 
of the feudal ſyſtem gave the Nobles a kind of 
revenue, which was a real impoſt upon agricul- 
ture, and a ſource of innumerable vexations z 
and, although poſſeſſed of prodigious property, 
they conſidered themſelves exempt from ad- 
vancing any thing to the public charges, the 
weight of which fell altogether upon the people. 
A hoſt of privileged and ennobled perſons had 
obtained or purchaſed from deſpotic power, the 
night of not contributing to the expences of the 
ſtate. The venality of offices had rendered juſ- 
tice venal of courſe; and every law-ſuit was 
4 B3 likewiſe 


14 
likewiſe an impoſt; a, diſaſtrous. contribution, 
becauſe it not only tithed the fortunes of the 
Mesar, but frequently devoured them. 
Meanwhile, the apparent facility with which | 
F Ty people: paid ſuch confiderable impoſitions, 
encouraged. Government to invent new ones. 
The expences of the Court were arbitrary, and 
the ſubſtance of the Plebeian order was, by long 
eſtabliſhed. cuſtom, ſquandered away upon the 
moſt , pompous frivolity. The throne was be- 
ſieged by a multitude of craving men, and of 
ſelf. intereſted women, upon whom, under va- 
rious pretences, the treaſures of the ſtate were 
laviſned. Deſtructive wars, undertaken with, 
levity, and often for the ſole advantage of a few. 
individuals, had been, for two entire reigns, ac- 
cumulating the public calamities. Diftreſſing 
loans had ſucceſſively created an enormous 
debt; and the nation, affrighted at the condition 
of the finances, had nothing before her eyes, 
but the diſcouraging proſpect of bankruptcy. 
Tyranny againſt our fortunes is never unac- 
companied by tyranny againſt our perſons; and, 
in order to get poſſeſſion of the property of the. 
Plebeian claſſes, it was previouſſy neceſſary to 
enſlaye them. Since the monarchs of Europe, 
after the example of thoſe of Aſia, have had 
armies at their command, they have become 


waters of the lives and fortunes of their ſub- 
3 - jects. 
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jets, This institution, deviſed by kings, with 
the view of weakening the overgrown authority 
of their feudatories, and of diſpenſing with their 
military ſervices, which the latter rated much 
too dear, marked the æra of deſpotiſm in Eu- 
rope. Wars, which kings have always ſeemed 
to conſider as matters of neceſſity, and which, 
nevertheleſs, have always been attributed to the 
folly of the people, furniſhed a pretext for raiſing 
armies, and the raifing armies furniſhed the pre- 
text and the means for new wars. No deſpot 
made a progreſs unattended by theſe ſatellites; 
and, wherever you ſee an army which is paid 
by its maſter, you may ſay, there goes a tyrant, 
or a man who is about to be one, and that is 
the ſame thing to liberty. Our kings, who for- 
merly made no laws without the people's con- 
ſent, now no longer condeſcended to conſult 
it; their will was the ſupreme law. Then did 
monarchy change her nature - ſhe became 
amongſt us what the Greeks called tyranny, that 
is, the arbitrary government of a ſingle ruler. 
As, from the wide extent of the monarchy, it 
was impoſſible for the Prince to overſee every 
thing himſelf, the Kings of France were under 
the neceſſity of conſulting Miniſters ; and theſe | 
at length undertook to govern every thing. A 
deſpot may ſometimes think of rendering his 
te happy, and his empire flouriſhing, be- 

B 4 cauſe 
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rauſe they are the patrimony of his family; 4 
Miniſter will infallibly turn his principal atten- 
tion to the eſtabliſhment of his own power and 
intereſt. The Viſierſhip in France is an epoch 
in the hiſtory of deſpotiſm, and the people bath 
been there more or leſs enſlaved, according as 
the Miniſters have been more or leſs abſolute. 
From theſe laſt have originated thoſe extraor- 
dinary commiſſions, invented for the ſatisfaction 
of their perſonal revenge, and Lettres de Cachet, 


creations of the treaſury, thoſe ſales of employ- 
ments and offices, which, in filling King's cof- 
fers, ſerved likewiſe to repleniſh their .own, ar 

to pay the wages of their dependents. 
Every nation that is in ſubjection to the will 
of one man, hath ſuffered mare or leſs from his 
deſpotiſm; but no nation hath been more diſ- 
dainfully oppreſſed than that of France. From 
the domination of Cardinabde Richelieu, to the 
commencement of the States-General in 1989, 
the King's ſubjects, for that was the appellation, 
have been continually bowed down by the heavy 
hand of an oppreſſive Government, by ſo much 
the more humiliating, as that people was endued 
by nature with that undefinable gift, called Ef 
prit, and was, laterally, illuminated with philo- 
ſophy. The King's adviſers laughed at the 
Pepe 8 judgements, and at its ſatires; and 
| J when 


and arbitrary impriſonments, and thoſe fertile 


"2 when at length, in eonſeguebes of the increafing 


light of knowledge, a public opinion, ſtamped 
with an impoſing dignity, was formed, whieh, 
after all, was only the expreſſion of the general 
will, the Miniſters perſiſted in their imperious 
mode of acting, and in their inſolent diſdain. 
This inattention to propriety proved their ruin. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that ulurped 
power owes her abaſement to no other circuùm- 
ftance, than her not having deen aware that the 
was periſhable. u kid iq nos ga 
May we not, with good reaſon, ropronely ar- 
bitrary power with that multitude of vexations 
wherewith the people have been weighed down, 
and with thoſe wars almoſt ever unjuſt; and with 
thoſe accumulated impoſts ; atrocious iniquities; 
which our poſterity will one day bleſs, becauſe 
to them they will be indebred for their liberty ? 
To the barbarous domination of the imperious 
woman of Medicisy that wicked foreigner, who 
dyed France with the blood of its inhabitants, 
ſucceeded the reign of Richelieu, that is, of deſ- 
potiſm in perſon. Ever ſince have we been go- 
verned by his maxims. After having been op- 
preſſed by the iron red of Richelieu, France 
groaned a ſecond time ander the cunning hand 
of Mazarine ; who cortupted thoſe whom that 
other prieſt had only terrified and abaſed. 
Thoſe high and independent ſpirits were no 
1 | more, 


„ 
more, who, in the midſt of civil wars, had diſ- 
> a kind: of greatneſs, which the gallant 
Henry had not time to turn againſt a foreign 
enemy. All grovelled at the feet of a male's 
for Richelieu bad taught them flatter 7x. 
Over ſuch men, thus uniting loſtineſs with 
mmeanneſs, and corruption with pride, was it the 
deftiny of Louis XIV. to ſway the ſceptre. Of 
him nothing hath been left unſaid, and poſterity - 
bath, perhaps, revenged itſelf to excels, for the 
lying adulation of his ſubjects. But if that mo- 
narch protected the arts, which contributed to 
his glory; if he beheld the harveſt of that deſ- 
potiſm, the ſeeds of which were ſown by Riche- 
lieu; if he aſtoniſhed the world with that air 
of grandeur, which formed the character of his 
reign, by what a multitude of miſeries were not 
thoſe factitious goods compenſated ! His taſte 
for conqueſt made him prodigal of the blood 
and treaſure of his ſubjects; his arrogant mag- 
nificence had drawn upon him the enmity of all 
Europe ; his tyranny over conſcience, firſt 
drenched with blood, and then depopulated his 
empire. Louis XI. had but one dungeon, and 
he lay upon the vault under which his victims 
were lamenting their captivity. Louis XIV. 
had a thouſand, and, deaf to the cries of his 
unhappy ſubjects, delivered himſelf up to all 
the luxury of a court, renowned for voluptuouſ- 
neſs 
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neſs and gallantry. He it was, who paved the 
way for the down- fall of the nobles, by enticing 

them from their caſtles; in order to amuſe and 
degrade them with ribands, and ſtars, and 
ſtools of honour ; and when once this title to 

glory became venal, and that illuſtriouſneſs was 
to be had for money, opinion aſſerted her 
prerogative, I and the nobility of France hath 
been conſidered all over Europe, in the ſame 
light 1 in which it hath been conſidered amongſt | 


Ts Frdits 0 the reign of Louis XIV. have 
been, on one hand, the conqueſt of ſome pro- 
vinces, the perfection of the fine arts, a ſtage 
ſuperior to that of Athens, a taſte and an urba- 
nity, which have ſerved as models to every 
other court, and above all, the union of the ſe- N 
veral parts, before unconnected, of the govern-⸗ 
ment, and of the empire. On the other hand, 
the loſs of five or fix hundred thouſand men, | 
who periſhed in different wars; that of five or 
fix hundred thouſand more, who fled the king 
dom, and carried with them, all over Europe, 
the arts which he had favoured, and a hatred to 
his name; an immenſe debt, horrible calamities 


* That i Is true, faith, —Bravo. _ 
+ Et qu'on eſt deyenu e avec de argent. 
1 A ete formee, El 


towards 


K 
towards the latter end of his reign, and a degree 
of miſery, the like of which no modern people 


ever experienced. The deſpotiſm which he had 


conſolidated, was the inheritance which he left 
us. From the Miniſter, down to the loweſt 
agent of authority, it was nothing but a conca - 
tenation of injquities:*- They all agreed to gro- 
vel in the preſence of their maſters, in order to 
acquire the right ef deſpiſing their inferiors; and 
this ſervility of ſpirit had been faithfully tranſ- 
mitted to us, from generation to generation, 
both of monarchs and of miniſters. His ar- 
mies, which, for ſome time, had been formi- 
dable to foreign States, were now no longer for- 

midable to any but his ſubjects. Ten thouſand 

flaves, laced and titled, were his guards; and 

this apparatus of royalty, ſo well adapted to 

dazzle the vulgar, only proclaimed the enor- 
mous diſtance at which he ſet himſelf from his 
people. 'Thoſe virtues of a deſpot, haughtineſs 

and vanity, which made Louis XIV. a ſuperb 
idol, are no longer conſidered but as vices and 
as injuries, under the reign of equality and li- 
The ſhort interval of the regency was only 
characterized by a delirium, into which no 


* Une chaine dꝰoppreſſion. 
+ De regne en regne. 


nation 
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nation but the French could fall: the principles 

of the Government underwent no alteration. 
Louis XV. found the machine of deſpotiſm 
wound up, and all that he had to do, was to let 
it run its revolutions. Under his ſway the 

court was every thing, and the kingdom no- 
thing. The ſale of offices and of nobility was 
increaſed to a degree that was ridiculous. Re- 
ligious diſputes, the moſt abſurd of all, becauſe 
nobody underſtands them, diſhonoured, - for 
thirty years, this weak and inſignificant reign. 
The honour of the. French arms, was, for ſome 
time, well ſupported ; but, afterwards, wars 
were undertaken without reaſon, continued with- 
out conduct, and terminated without glory. 
The French became the jeſt of every nation 
upon earth. While taxes, and loans, which 
are hkewiſe taxes, were draining the ſources of 
agriculture, commerce was oppreſſed by innu- 
' merable reſtraints ; the Court threw contempt 
upon her. Dejected induſtry went to look for, 

in other climes, the encouragements and the 
recompences due to her exertions. The Go- 

vernment thought of nothing but maintaining its 

influence, the Miniſters of nothing but intrigue, 
the Court of nothing but pillage, for the pur- 

poſe of prodigality, the Grandees of nothing but 
_ gratifications and employments. The glory and 
the ſtrength of the nation were a cypher, in the 
| ready, 


| (14) 

ready, but wretched, calculations of private in 
„ Fr 
In this manner was one of the greateſt king- 
doms in Europe verging faſt to its declenſion. 
The national character was effaced; and the 
only reaſon why the French had ſuch an apti- 
tude to aſſume the forms of other nations, was 
becauſe they had no fixt character of their own. 
The languor of the Government infected * all 
orders of ſociety, as the court infected them 
with its faſhions. Moral ſlavery, that ſpecies of 
 Infignificance peculiar to minds ſtript of inde- 
pendence and of liberty, chained every thought 
to one thought, and every will to one will. 
Opinion likewiſe had her deſpotiſm, and her 
throne was ſet up at court ; for public opinion 
was not yet in being, her ſevere tribunal was 
not yet erected. Bon lon was the title given to 
that law, ſo often capricious, and perpetually 
deſpotic, which a few women, and womaniſh 
men, cauſed to be executed imperiouſly by the 
boyiſh arm of foppery. Imitation was become 
the characteriſtic of the French; that is to ſay, 
they had no character. It is, perhaps, to this 
— of the ſoul, which excludes all 


* Se communiquoit. 

+ Thus a Mare/chal of France hath given a name to a 
new invented hair- powder, and taught his ä the 
art of adding one ſtink by another. 


* 


l 
grand and forcible ideas, that we are to attribute 
the declenſion of the ſine arts, in a nation where 
they had had ſo diſtinguiſhed a commencement, 
The French were allowed to poſſeſs the talent 
of perfecting and embelliſhing tlie inventions 
of other nations: but they were refuſed the ho- 
hour of that creative genius, which ſcorns to ſub- 
mit to the tyranny of habitude. 
To trace the inſenſible progreſs of the ** | 
© towards political inſignificance, is to write the 
hiſtory of the Revolution. Several regions of 
Europe ate a proof that men may multiply and 
vegetate corporeally as a nation, * without that 
nation having any exiſtence. France, formed 
by her extent, by her population, and by the 
: genius of her- inhabitants, to hold an elevated 
rank in Europe, no longer poſſeſſed any pre- 
ponderance. Not one of thoſe exalted ſouls, 
who, at the preſent day, have been the founders 
of the Revolution, and who have witneſſed the 
cloſe of the reign of Louis XV. hath forgotten 
what was, at that time, the nothingneſs of the 
King, of the Government, and of the nation. 
Nevertheleſs, it was in that very reign, that 
the weapons were forged, which have broken the 
chains of tyranny. In the progreſs of the hu- 
man mind, the age of philoſophy inuſt neceſſarily 


* En corps de nation. 


ſucceed 


„ 
| ſucceed the age of the fine arts. We begin by 
| copying nature : we conclude with ſtudying 
her: we firſt obſerve the objects, and afterwards 
inquire into their cauſes and their principles. 
Under the reign of Louis XV. the men of letters 
aſſumed a new character; * and when poetry, ar- 
chite&ure, painting, and ſculpture, had produced 
a multitude of maſter- pieces; when novelty, 
which forms the chief merit of the fine arts, was 
exhauſted, and noble conceptions were become 
more difficult, the mind naturally turned itſelf 
towards examining into the principles them- 
ſelves. The age of reaſon, which inquires, ſuc- 
ceeded that of imagination, which paints. This 
firſt influence of reaſon had quenched the flames 
of religious quarrels, which, for the ſpace of 
two centuries, had retarded the improvement of 
France. We were now no longer ſo much occu- 
pied with thoſe abſtract ideas, which anſwer no 
other end than to enrich or to give importance to 
the claſs of men which lives by them. The 
ſciences, the arts, the enjoy ments they procure, 
had changed the direction of the mind; and 
whatever ridiculous conſequences Louis XIV. 
and his hypocritical court, might have beſtowed 
upon diſputes which were devoutly frivolous, 
they were unable to give them currency, as the 
character of the age. 


* Good 1 in many reſpedts, materially bad i in one. 


„ 
It is worth while to obſerve, that, at this junc- 
ture, there was eſtabliſhed a communication be- | 
tween France, and the northern parts of Europe, 
where there reigned a greater degree.of liberty, 
and more independence in the article of opinion. 
It was the ſouthern part which, hitherto, had go- 
verned us by her falſs maxims, or which had 
influenced us by her policy. Rome had given 
us her religion ; Italy her Machiaveliſm, her 
luxury, and her arts; and Spain had furniſhed 
us with civil wars. All our opinions, all our diſ- 
putes, derived their birth from beyond the moun- 
tains. From the cruſades and the wars of Italy, 
down to the famous bull,* Rome had conſtantly 
been our director; the reſt of Europe exiſted 
not for us. But when true and ſound philoſophy 
had enlightened the north, and France had be- 
gun to think and to reflect, an intercourſe was 
formed between minds of the firſt magnitude. - 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and Germany, 
abounded in univerſities, where, notwithſtanding 
ſome remains of pedantry, the chair of philoſophy 
was filled by reaſon. Theſe regions of good 
ſenſe looked with pity upon countries more fa- 
voured by the hand of nature, but where the 
progreſs of prejudice rendered her preſents of no 


* The bull Unigenitus, I ſuppoſe he means, 
+ Les Eſprits ſuperieurs. 3 
N uſe. 
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uſe. The excommunicated part of Europe was 
the molt enlightened. 9 
The correſpondence of Locke, Clarke, and 
Newton, with Leibnitz, and ſome learned men 
of France and Italy, was then conſidered as a 
wonderful improvement of the human mind. It 
was matter of aſtoniſhment, that philoſophers, 
who differed in their religious creeds, ſhould 
correſpond with ſuch a ſpirit of toleration. This 
commerce ſoon became more extenſive. We 
entertained fo high an idea of ourſelves and of 
our language, that we looked upon foreign idioms 
as the jargon of barbarians : accordingly, we 
neglected to learn them. At length Locke was 
tranſlated ; Locke, the father of thinking, and 
the firſt who proved, by his works, that philo- 
ſophy was nothing but reaſon. But for Locke, 
perhaps, we ſhould never have had a Condillac. 
Inquiry was ſoon made for other excellent pro- 
ductions, the fruit of Engliſh reflection and of 
Engliſh independence; and Voltaire hath had 
reaſon to boaſt of having firſt brought us ac- 
quainted with the labours of the Britiſh phi- 
loſophers. ds 
The French were adds 3 of it, for 
Monteſquieu had appeared. The ingenious and 
reſolute * criticiſms (reſolute for thoſe days) con- 


2 Audacieuſe. 
. tained 
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tained in his Perſian Letters, had engendered a 
degree of boldneſs in the minds of men; his 
Spirit of Laws taught them to become profound 
thinkers. His reflections upon government con- 
tain every principle of liberty, which hath been 
brought to full perfection by reaſon, time, and 
the fortunate miſtakes of deſpotiſm. But there 
was one man, who, more than all the reſt, pro- 
moted the progreſs of reaſon in this kingdom; 
that man, who, while yet in youth, bewitched 
every reader with the charms of his brilliant 
poetry; who united, in his own perſon, every 
talent given to man; who brought every branch 
of human knowledge to perfection; who com- 
bated every abuſe; who undertook the defence 
of all who ſuffered oppreſſion; and who, during 
ſixty years, directed or commanded the opinion 
of the public. I aſk every man, of the preſent 
generation, all thoſe who, at leaſt, have learned 
to think for themſelves, and to riſe ſuperior to pre- 
judices, Whether they are not indebted for theſe 
advantages to Voltaire? His indefatigable per- 
ſeverance awakened ſloth herſelf, and never did 
he allow the age to ſlumber over verity. His 
judicious inſtructions, his penetrating remarks, 
and cutting ſatires, were continually the ſcourge 
of prejudices, until, after having ſucceſſively 
A man envious and en vied, at once feeling and cauſing 
jealouſy, alike the friend and the enemy of mankind. 
Th. C2 over- 


1 C 
bene the 1 cham pions of folly, 
he reigned! without a rival in the arena. 
The unwearied protector of the miſerable, 
loved liberty, becauſe he was paſſionately in love 
with humanity. All the principles of freedom, 
all the ſeeds of the Revolution, are to be found 
in the writings of Voltaire. He had foretold it, 
and occaſioned it. He inceſſantly undermined 
the ground on which deſpotiſm was ever building. 
Happy in being permitted, by nature and by 
time, to enlighten two generations ! for freedom 
of thought + keeping pace, day by day, with 
the / errors committed by arbitrary power, the 
French arrived much ſooner at the moment, 
when the minds of men were to undergo. a total 
change. 

Then it was that a ſchool was formed of ſu- 
perior geniuſſes, whoſe writings ſpread abroad an 
abundance of uſeful truths; and theſe truths 
forming, in their turn, a multitude of diſciples, 
an enlightened tribunal was eſtabliſhed, which 
took cognizancè of miniſters and kings: this tri- 
bunal was public opinion. Such a court of in- 
quiry was a thing unknown to the ancients, be- 
cauſe printing was unknown to them, and be- 
cauſe men were faſhioned by cuſtom and by the 
a Thoſe nations who have but one book, 


+ Hap 111 if this freedom of thought, with reſpect to re· 
ton not * into licentiouſneſs. | 
| Is as 
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as the Jews, the Mahometans, the Guebres, 
never alter their opinions; accordingly, they 
muſt proceed to the end of time, without making 
the ſlighteſt progreſs in improvement: their 
doctors are always right, for they are never con- 
tradicted. And this is one of the cauſes of the 
perpetuity of deſpotiſm in Aſia. | 
The tyrants of thought would fain have de- 
prived us of books alſo. We all remember whar 
perſecution the firſt writers endured, who had the 
conrage to tell us the truth; the dungeons of the 
Baſtille ſwallowed them up alive, and the Parlia- 
ments did them the honour to attaint them.“ 
But when their numbers increaſed, and when, 
ſtrong by their union, they no longer dreaded 
ſentences which the public condemned, truth pe- 
netrated every where; books croſſed every fron- 
tier in the kingdom; they entered every houſe; 
and at length the tired inquiſition ceaſed to per- 
ſecute them. The moſt violent and able adver- 
ſaries of the freedom of the preſs, the Jeſuits, had 
diſappeared, and, after them, none durſt N 
the ſame deſpotiſm and perſeverance. | 
When the minds of the French were once 
turned towards inſtructive reading, they extended 
their attention to the myſteries of government, 
The Encyclopædia poſſeſſed this peculiar advan» 


= Les honorojent de la ftriſſure. 
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tage, that, treating of every ſcience, it l 
all the learned, who made it the repoſitory of 
their thoughts, with an opportunity of diſcuſſing 
politics, civil œconomy, and finance. A ſchool, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, a ſect, which ſtill 
conſulted its maſter * as an oracle, for ſome time 
had poſſeſſion of the public mind. The œco- 
nomiſts were accuſed of a kind of myſtic lan- 
guage, ill adapted to the clear and ſimple oracles 
of truth. It was thought that they did not un- 
derſtand themſelves, ſince they could not make 
others underſtand them. But we owe to their 
virtuous obſtinacy, the having brought the French 
to reflect upon the ſcience of government. It 1s 
to their conſtancy, in occupying us ſolong with 
1 the ſame objects, that we are indebted for the 
<1 publication 'of ideas, which are ſo ſimple, that 
they are become common; as, that in the free- - 
dom alone of induſtry ' conſiſts her proſperity ; 
that talents ſhould be ſu bjected to no reſtraints ; 
that the liberty of exporting corn is the ſource of 
its abundance; that the impoſts ſhould not be 
laid upon the labours of the huſbandman, but on 
the ſurplus remaining, after he bath paid himſelf 
for his expences. Undoubtedly all this had been 
ſaid long before; but the writers of the Encyclo- 
pzdia have faid it over and over again, f and 


* Voltaire. 
+ Ont redites et rẽpëtẽes. 
3 thus 
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thus it is, and no otherwiſe, that opinions are 
eſtabliſhed * But the government, which af- 
fected ignorance of thoſe truths, conducted itſelf 
by contrary maxims; and it became a virtuous 
thing to enlighten and to animate one's fellow- 
citizens. 5 
In this manner were our ears accuſtomed to 
the ſweet and flattering ſound of the word liberty, 
and deſpotiſm had as yet no pretence for being 
enraged at it. A philoſopher, worthy of the days 
of the Greeks and Romans, in whole ſchool he 
had been inſtructed, taught liberty to ſpeak a 
language more maſculine. Jean Jaques Rouſſeau 
preſented to the veneration of exalted ſouls, to 
the love of ſouls endued with ſenfibility, that li- 
berty whole image was engraved upon his heart. 
He pourtrayed her charms, and her enchanting 
enthuſiaſm, and her ſacred auſterities, and her 
_ everlaſting ſacrifices. Never did he ſeparate her 
image from that of virtue, without whom the ex- 
iſtence of liberty is but tranſitory. At length he 
drew up her code in his Social Contract; and this 
immortal production fixed our ideas with reſpect 
to liberty, In that book was found the aſſem- 


 ® Ts not this an excellent anſwer to thoſe faſtidious minds, 
who are continually complaining of #rizene/s ? It is worthy of 
. Temark, that thoſe are the moſt apt to lament the triteneſs of 
ideas, who never conceived a new idea in their lives. I infiſt 
that this laſt is not a trite obſervation. Is it not time to invent 
forſuch, a new form of prayer, inſtead of the pater nofter, which 


hath now been hackneyed for near 1800 years? | 
| | = blage 


blage of thoſe principles, round which all gallant 


ſpirits. came to rally: from that book were, 


one day, to be extracted thoſe principles, which, 
in rendering nations free, intended to eſtabliſh 
liberty upon a laſting foundation, and to conſe- 
crate their rights to eternity. After Rouſſeau, 


Raynal thundered againſt all kinds of tyranny ; 


he arraigned deſpotiſm at the judgement ſeat 
of his fellow- citizens; breaking through every 
fetter, ſhaking off every yoke, and boldly un- 
maſking every ſpecies of hypocriſy, he commu- 
nicated to the age he lived in, his indignation 
againſt tyranny.* We have not yet forgotten 


what was the effect of his productions, at a time 


when deſpotiſm, doubly diſgraced by vice, ſeemed 
deſirous of meriting abhorrence in every ſhape. 


Such was the diſpoſition of the public mind, 
when the crown of France deſcended to 


Louis XVI. ; 
His heart was good ; he felr an attachment to 


his people, and a repugnance to be a tyrant, 


proofs of which he hath, ſhewn, as often as he 
hath ſpoken and acted for himſelf. ' From his 
youth he had declared his taſte for the reforma- 


* s it is, however, and truly to be lamented, that 
ſuch very able men, who ſaw into other abuſes with fo pene- 


trating an eye, could not diſcriminate between the uſeleſs 


tumber of religion, and the pure and ineſtimable ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, By a kind of infatuation, they all laboured to 
wa corps what! is the very cement of civil ſociety, 
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tion of abuſes, and the courtiers trembled at the 
idea of it. But the cuſtom of the court of 
France was, to keep the heirs to the throne at a 
diſtance from all knowledge of affairs of ſtate, * 
in order to impoſe on them the more eaſily, and 
to govern in their name. Such has been the 
chief cauſe of the troubles which have afflicted 
Louis XVI. With proper inſtruction, he might 
have ſaved the ſtate; for he was naturally an 
economiſt, and it was to the depredations on the 
royal treaſury that the public indignation was 
principally directed. = 

He wiſhed for counſellors ; he ſought for 

them amongſt the friends of his father. He 
called Maurepas to the Miniftry, and imagined 
that he had ſummoned a ſage, becauſe he had 
ſummoned an old man; but all he got was a 

veteran courtier, who had nothing elſe in view 
than to keep his power as long, and as nn 
as poſſible. 

It muſt be obſerved, that through the whole 
courſe of his reign, Louis XVI. yielded con- 
ſtantly to what he believed to be the wiſh of 
the nation; and, as every man, in his conduct 
through life, is directed by ſome habitual idea, 
it may be ſaid, that the King was always guided 
COM Are os no other courts where this uſage i is ef 

tabliſhed ? 


9 Excellent. 
"7 . by 
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by the idea above · mentioned. He hewed, it at 

_ the moment of his acceſſion to the throne, by re- 

; calling the baniſhed parliaments, and reverſing 
the vengeance of Maupeou. The parliaments 
were conſidered as a part of the nation, and, if 
not as her ſupport, at leaſt her; hope. Theis 
feeble and uſeleſs, and often fallacious remon- 

ſtrances, preſented at leaſt a barrier againſt 
that deſpotiſm, which had exhauſted the patience 
of every human being. Their baniſhment had, 
for three years, been the object of general atten- 
tion, and given birth to a multitude of publica- 
tions upon government. It was impoſſible, with 
ſuch principles as had enlightened the preſent 
generation, that the rights of the people, and 
the duties of Kings, ſhould not have been ex- 
amined into, ſearched to the very bottom, pub- 
liſhed ; and that a multitude of men heaped to- 
gether in a great city, where ideas can be ſo 
quickly communicated, ſhould not call on the 
name of liberty, that * and univerſal de- 
ſtroyer of abuſes _ 1 

HA bbe abuſes, in fact, till ſubſiſted, The King 

Fill | had called M. Turgot to the Adminiſtration of 

. the Finances: this was confiding them to virtue. 

is | | - Trained to buſineſs in the intendance of the 

[118 | Limouſin, he had there acquired one of thoſe 


* 


* Souveraine deſtructrice de tous les abus. 
ſolid 
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ſolid reputations which infallibly attract eſteem, 


His genius, fertile in principles, led him to ag- 
grandize commerce by the aid of liberty; in- 
duſtry, by giving to every one the right to ex- 


erciſe it; agriculture, by ſimplifying the taxes; 
he contributed to public comfort, by the relief 
which he afforded the poorer claſs of citizens, 


and to the perfection of the general ſyſtem of ad- 


miniſtration, by the popularity of the particular 
branches in it. Poſſeſſing a capacity which ſaw 
every thing, and already perſuaded of that im- 


portant truth, of which the conſtituting Aſſem- 


bly hath convinced us, that it was neceſſary to 


reconſtruct the entire machine, he was deſirous 


of doing every thing. He was reproached on 
this head: In my family, ſays he, none paſſes the 
age of fifty: I have but a few years 10 live; I 


ought to leave nothing behind me undone. This was 
raiſing up againſt himſelf that crowd of perſons 


in credit, whoſe. exiſtence depends upon the mi- 
ſeries of the public: foes appeared in n * 
ter; he was obliged to retire. 

He was ſucceeded by M. de * hs 


was ſucceeded by M. Necker. His knowledge. 


of political ceconomy, and of finance, pro- 


claimed him to the city of Paris; for the nation 


as yet knew him not. Paſſionatel in love with 
glory, and the public good, in which he placed 
that glory, he meditated plans of reformation 

and 


o 
r — — he 
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and economy, which the devouring diſſipation 
of the Court rendered impracticable. It hatli 
ever been the honourable error of his heart, to 
put his truſt in virtue. But at length, whether it 
was that the love of glory, with which his breaſt 
was animated, had convinced him that nothing 
ſolid was to be obtained without the public eſ- 
teem, or that he wiſned to be ſupported by the 
nation againſt the active intrigues of courtiers, 
amidſt whom he was a ftranger, he publiſhed 


ais ſtatement of the condition of the finances. 


His Compie rendu produced the effect of a ſudden 
ght in the midſt of darkneſs. The enthuſiaſm 
was univerſal. The book paſſed through every 
band; it was read in the villages and hamlets. 

The reader ran through it with eager curioſity; 
' ke devoured thoſe ſhort pages in which the ex- 
pences and refources of France were at length 
recorded. We wetted with our tears thoſe pages 
which a citizen-miniſter had imprinted with lu- 


minous and conformable reflections, and where 


he was turning all his attention to the proſperity 
oſ the French, with a ſenſibility deſerving of their 
gratitude. The people bleſſed him as its ſa- 
viour; but all thoſe who are nouriſhed by the 
abuſes in ſtate affairs, formed a confederacy 

againſt the man who ſeemed intent upon 'raviſh- 
ing their prey from them. We are indebted to 
him for ſome happy effays upon the provincial 
Beis a 1 
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adminiſtrations, which proved the truth of . 


d' Argenſon's remark, that domeſtic affairs are 
never well conducted, but when they are in the 
hands of a citizen. But M. Necker had com- 
poſed, upon this ſubject, a memorial intended 


for the King alone, and which was publiſhed by 


the enemies of that Miniſter: he there expoſed 
the abuſes in the finances, the oppreſſive go- 


vernment of the intendents, the efprit de corps o. 
the parliaments. A hoſt of enemies roſe up . 
againſt him. M. de Maurepas, who had called 


in M. Necker, no longer afforded him any ſup- 
port. The latter, at length, tired out by innu- 
merable diſguſts, gave in his reſignation. The 
blood-tuckers of the ſtate recovered from their 
diſmay, and the Court, relieved from alt its ter- 
ors, beheld, with a malignant joy, the de- 
parture of a Stateſman, for the loſs of whom 
the people ſhed tears. Still uſeful in his retreat, 


he enlightened the public, mind, though he could 


not govern the kingdom, and publiſhed-his ce- 

lebrated work on the Adminiſtration of the Fi- 

nances. This book, perhaps, did more good 

khan a long and wiſe adminiſtration ; for it ſpread 
knowledge far and wide, and ſowed the ſeeds of 
the perten patriotiſm. PI 


b not Sully, however, an exception ? 
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It was ſtill a queſtion, whether one man could 
cure the maladies of the ſtate ? Foreigners, to 
whom our Revolution had been repreſented as 
the blunder of a capricious people, are ignorant 
of the deep wounds with which the entire body 
politic are covered. There is no perfon in 
Europe who does not know, that, of all the 
kingdoms which compoſe it, that of France was 
the worſt governed. But this idea, fo vague, 
when it ſtrikes one only at a diſtance, could not 
fail of ſenſibly affecting a nation which had ſuf- 
fered ſo long. The notion that our maladies 
were incapable of remedy, and that no human 
' handfcould cure them, added keenly tothe general 
grief : we ſaw ourſelves plunged in a gulph of 
debts and public engagements, the intereſt alone 
of which abſorbed the third part of the revenue, 
and which, far from being put into a courſe of 
liquidation, were continually accumulating by 
loans and anticipations. Theſe anticipations, 
practiſed no where but in France, are the ſcience 
of ruining a ſtate, by eating up its revenues be- 
forchand, like a thoughtleſs young man, who 
hath no concern about the future. France had, 
doubtleſs, great reſources ; but it was an addi- 
tional circumſtance of grief, to think that they 
were uſeleſs : for it would have been neceſſary to 
begin by certain projects of ceconomy, in order 
do come to the moment when we might live on 
our 
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dur own revenue. But the Court would not 
hear of œconomy; there, pomp was become a 
neceſſary of life; there, an opinion always pre- 
vailed, that the magnificence of the Court is the 
eſſential characteriſtic of a great people. Every 
branch of the Adminiſtration went upon the 

ſame lofty notion; that is, every agent of autho- 
rity conſidered himſelf obliged to incur prodi- 
gious expences: they might well have been 
ſtiled the Satraps of the Great King. The 
pomp of the Court of Louis XIV. was parſimony 
when compared to the prodigality of Louis XV. 
and his ſucceſſor. Careleſſneſs with regard to 
the future prevented them from inquiring whence 
ſo much money came, and what it coſt the people 
to pay it, and how ſuch vaſt expences could be 
continued, or how deplorable would be the ge- 
neral wretchedneſs, when it ſhould become a 
matter of impoſſibility to provide for even what 
was neceſſary. The ſtate was reduced to expe- 
dients; for loans, and anticipations, and arbi- 
trary impoſts, are nothing elſe but expedients. 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the royal revenue 
were become ſo much entangled, that no per- 
ſon could unravel them. Under thirty ſuc- 
ceſſive miniſters, the Court, ever craving and 
ever poor, had invented new reſources. To 
imagine a new. tax was conſidered as a ſtroke of 


wn, and che art 1 diſguiſing it ſnewed the 
| | adroitneſs 
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adroitneſs of the financier. We had already 5 
imported from Italy, under tlie auſpices of our 
regents of the houſe of Medicis, the celebrated 
reſource of farming out the taxes, the ſcience of 
which conſiſts in giving as little as you can to 
the ſtate, in order to levy as much as you can 
upon the people. The fale of offices and com- 
miſſions was likewiſe a tax levied upon pride 
and upon folly : their number increaſed every 
day. It is neceſſary to acquaint foreigners into 
whoſe hands this brief and rapid hiſtory may fall, 
that, among us, was ſold the excluſive right of 
exerciſing fuch or ſuch profeſſions, and that this 
right- became a title. Patents were made out 
for carrying on the trade of a peruke-maker, of 
a coal-meter, of a ſearcher of hog's tongues ; 
and theſe callings became excluſive ; they were 
termed privileges. The rich purchaſed them 
as a ſpeculation, and fold them to advantage. 
A certain financier had, in his port-folio, thirty 
patents for peruke-makers, which were bought 
of him at a high price, by perſons dwelling in 
the remoteſt provinces. Beſides that, this low 
kind oſ ſpeculation changed the character of a 
people, where every thing, even to honour, was 
become venal, theſe new- created offices were 
all ſo many indirect taxes; for the purchaſer 
never failed to make the public reimburſe him. 


* was injurious to induſtry, ſince, in order to 
| exerciſe 
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exerciſe a profeſſion, it was not n to have 
talents for it, But to be either rich already, or to 
borrow in order to become rich. In fine, it was 
an additional burthen to the ſtate, which paid 
the ſalary or the intereſt of every office that was 
ſold. The number of them was enormous. A 
perſon who was employed to count them, and 
who grew weary of the taſk, ventured to eſti- 
mate them at above three hundred' thouſand, 
Another calculated, that in the ſpace of two cen- 
turies, the people had been burthened with more 
than a hundred millions of new taxes, ſolely for 
the purpoſe of paying the intereſt of thoſe offices. 
This was evident, when the Conſtituting Aſſem- 
bly, always cutting deep, and deftroying each 
abuſe at the very root, decreed the reimburſe- 
ment of offices. Every day new patents were 
ſeen ſtarting from obſcurity; ; and it was foreſgen, 
that it would prove impoſſible to liquidate them, 
except in the courſe of time. 

Whatever could be confidered as of any con- 
ſequence in the kingdom, exiſted by this vena- 
lity, ſince every ching had been ſold. Each day 
new impoſts, which were maſked under the name 
of rights, although nothing could have been leſs 
right, and more iniquitous, fell ſuddenly upon 
ſome object of neceſſity, and diſarranged the 
fortunes of thoſe who owed their livelihood to 


their labour. This branch of the revenue had 
3 5 alſo 
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alſo its peculiar tnyſteries, whick were boden to 
none but the initiated; and the people ſtill con- 
tinued to pay. But, by the long duration, and 
the accumulation of theſe abuſes, there was form- 
ed in the heart of the nation, a ſecond nation, 
particular and privileged ; it was a confederacy 
of all thoſe whoſe life and exiſtence depended 
upon the abuſes. This new nation lived at the 
expence of the old one. But its inevitable coa- 
 lition obſtructed every project of reſormation; 
the Miniſter who ſhould have attempted it would 
have been ſoon diſplaced M. Turgot, who 
wiſhed to do it all at once, was decried, and 
obliged to retire. M. Necker deſired to take 
his time, and work inſenſibly; but a peaceful 
adminiſtration of fifty years, without wars, and 
without wants, would have proved infufficient 
for the undertaking. So prodigious an attempt 
was above the means and abilities of any fingle 
perſon ; nothing but the entire nation could be 
equal to a deed fo bold; and we have all feen 
what dangers were. incurred by the Conſtituting 
Aſſembly, and by the public intereſts, in fo au- 
ful and alarming a ſhock. Ia fact, whatan aſto- 
niſhing combination would a Miniſter, nay, a a 
Monarch, have had to combat! Sixty thouſand 
a nobles, poſſeſſed of all the connections of the 
feudal ſyſtem, and that hoſt of dependents which 
Vas ſed by them; choſe of the military profeſ- 
. 5 | 4,0: OS, 
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ton, alt noble, or, what is Rill worſe, bs 
to.nobility ; a hundred thouſand privileged per- 
ſons, all leagued to ſupport their prerogative of 
not paying ſuch or ſuch an impoſt : two hun- 
dred thoufand prieſts, very unequal indeed as 


to income, but all united in one common ſyſtem, 


forming but one whole, directing at their plea- 
fure the women and the rabble, and accuſtomed, 
for a thouſand years, to govern the empire by, 
opinion and by prejudices ! ſixty thouſand per- 
ſons leading a monaſtic life, and many of whom 
{till powerfully influepced that world which they 
ad made a ſolemn vow to renounce : the far- 
mers-general, all the agents of the revenue, with 
their army of fifty thouſand men, and that mul- 
titude of perſons in office, even in the moſt in- 
cotiſiderable towns, and their families and cheir 
friends: finally, all thoſe belonging to the long 
robe, thoſe parliaments, rivals of kings, that is 
to fay, of their power, protecting or facrificing. 
the people for their own aggrandizement, and 
who, from being judges, afpired to become le- 
giſlators; the inferior courts, which were in ſaub- 
ordination to the parliaments ; and that ſwarm, 
of practitioners, who, all taken together, levied 
a tax upon the kingdom, which the ĩmagination 
is afraid to calculate. This formidable maſs of 
men was M poſſeſſion of all France; they held 
her by a thoufand Chains ; - they formed, in a 
„ body, 
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body, be was Wh la haute nation ; all the 
reſt was the people. Theſe are the perſons 
whom we have ſince ſeen uniting their voices 
and their clamours againſt the National Aſſem- 
bly, becauſe, with a reſolution and a courage 
unexampled, it hath ſuppteſſed all the abuſes on 
which they depended for their exiſtence. 

The reformation of the finances, then, was a 
taſk impoſſible to one man alone; all that he 
could attempt, was to adminiſter them, which, 
in the preſent penury of the ſtate, was nothing 
more than the art of inventing ſuch reſources 
as were leaſt alarming. M. Joly de Fleury, 
who ſucceeded M. Necker, invented the ten ſous 
pour livre, and ſome duties of the cuſtoms at 
Paris. M. d'Ormefſon came next, and brought 
with him into the miniſtry only virtues that were 
uſeleſs, and reaped no other harveſt than that 
general eſteem which accompanied him at his 
diſmiffion, and which he hath ever ſince preſer- 
ved. At length the direction of affairs was tranſ- 
ferred to M. de Calonne. 

Public opinion was not with him. Neverthe- 
lefs, that laſs of men who were. ſo ready to repoſe 
truſt in others, and who ſtand in need of hope and 
of deception, fondly flattered themſelves that 
- this miniſter would ſnatch us from the abyſs 
into which we were on the point o of deſcending. 
The * ſaſpicious and clear. f ighted foreſaw that he 

would 
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would ruin France. However, he talked, at the 
outſet, in ſo bold a ſtrain, that the eyes of every 
one were dazzled. None ever united more da- 
ringneſs with a greater ſtock of abilities; he poſ- 
ſefled, over and above, the talent of pleaſing and 
ſeducing: this, in France, and particularly at 
Court, was a merit of the firſt magnitude. But 
that avaricious and ſelf-intereſted Court deſired 
nothing of the Miniſter, but complaiſance and 
gratifications; perhaps it was gratified beyond 
its hopes. Not a fingle ſolicitation was left un- 
attended to; nothing was talked of but penſions 
and dbu ceurs. Rambouillet was purchaſed for 
the King, and St. Cloud for the Queen: the Mi- 
niſter exchanged or mortgaged the domains of 
the Crown. Loans proved all- ſufficient; and 
the new Director of the Finances, promiſing to 
clear off all our debts in the courſe of twenty 
years, found preſent reſources in our future ex- 
pectations. Liquidating the debts of the Princes, 
paying the creditors of the ſtate beforehand, en- 
couraging uſeful and brilliant undertakings, were 
the means employed by this ready genius for 
continuing the infatuation. Never had the 
Court enjoyed more delicious times; for it was 


the Court which conſumed the choiceſt portion 


of the public property. Accordingly,” its en- 
tertainments and prodigality exceeded every 
thing which can be ſaid upon that ſubjeq, The 
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Court amuſed itſelf, and the people was ruined. 
But there is, in ſtates addicted to borrowing, a 


ſecret regulator, the reſult of the calculations 
7 formed by all who ſpeculate upon ſtate affairs, 
and that is, public credit: it is compoſed of the 


ſeveral portions of confidence ſupplied by each; 
it watches adminiſtration, penetrates her deſigns, 


and gueſſes at her moſt ſecret cogitations. Now, 


public credit was no more. Thoſe loans, ſo eaſily 
accompliſhed during the virtuous miniſtry of 


M. Necker, could no longer be obtained under 


that of M. de Calonne. The taxes were now be- 
yond all power of augmentation ; and the King, 
affected by the condition of his people, pro- 


0 nounced that ſentence which determined the æra 


of the revolution: J will have 2 * loans, nor 


T ben it was 33 de 3 overpovered 
with the enormous burthen, ſought, in his reſo- 


lute and fruitful mind, the means of extricating 


himſelf from embaraſſment, and of maintaining 


his credit. He was ſecretly occupied, for ſeveral 


months, i in preparing projects of reformation, i in 


| which ſome of the claims of the people were al- 
lowed, and the clergy facrificed, and in drawing | 


up accounts, wherein the enormity of the deficit 
fell back upon his predeceſſors. Thus his glory 
en and he chought 1 to e new glory, 


by 
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: 55 tra to perſuade the natic on that he 
was the regenerator of France. 
But plans ſo very extenſive could not be exe 
cated by a miniſter, He was likewiſe aware, 
that if, alone and unaffifted, he preſented them 
fo the public, he ſhould never be able to cope. 
with that jnnumerable hoſt of enemies, which his 
projects of reformation would infallibly raiſe 
againſt him. He conceived, therefore, the no- 
tion of propping up his ſchemes, in ſame mea· 
fure, by the national inclination; and, e. 
ro conyoke the States- General, the bare idea of 
which affrighted him, he determined an con- 
vening an aſſembly of Notables, and at length | 
hid his deſigns before the Sovereign, We have 
already obſerved, that Louis XVI. hath ever 
been deſirous of rendering his people happy. 
He was dazzled by the uſeful reformation ſug- 
geſted ta him by the Miniſter ; he even frequently 
joined i in the taſk, and took a pleaſure 1 in an em- 
ployment, the thorns of which the dexterous 
courtier removed carefully aut of fi ght. The 
King already conſidered the affembly of the No- 
tables as the pureſt enjoyment which could be 
offered to a heart fo well difpoſed to be benefi- 
cent. At length he gave Gm for convoking 
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5 8 is not poſſible to picture the fur priſe of the 
nation at this unexpected news, nor her indigna- 
tion when ſhe was apprized of the enormity of 
the deficit. The miſeries of the kingdom has 8 
been felt, but not calculated. | 
Meanwhile the Notables aſſembled. The Mi- 
niſter, when laying his plans before them, pre- 
ſented them as orders, which the Aſſembly had 
only to obey. He had ſuppoſed, nor was the 
ſuppoſition unlikely, that men, moſt of whom 
were titled, and all of whom had occaſion for the 
Court, and a nation accuſtomed to bow down, 
would not recoil at the King's orders, and that 
they would conſider it as a mark of honour, 
to have acted a part in this great ſcene. He 
reckoned likewiſe upon the influence of the 
people, to which the ſuppreſſion of ſome ruinous 
taxes, and the humiliation of the dignified clergy 
could not fail of being agreeable. He was in 
hopes alſo, that this ſame influence would operate 
upon the Parliaments, who would not dare to 
make oppoſition to the taxes which he propoſed, 
leſt they ſhould forfeit the good opinion of the 
public, which conſtituted their whole ſtrength. 
Finally, he reckoned upon the aſſiſtance of the 
King, who appeared to be much attached to his 
projects, and upon that of the Queen, and of the 
Princes, to all of whom he had rendered ſo great 
ſervices. He had, moreover, diſpoſed the dif- 
ferent 


came from him.“ The taxes, which were to 
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ferent bariaus of the Notables in ſuch a manner, 
as to ſecure a ſuperior influence for himſelf. 
Theſe calculations were every one overturned. - 
The character of immorality, annexed to the 
name of M. de Calonne, inſpired a general ſul 
picion of his defigns. They were uſeful, they 
were expreſſive of the national wiſh; and, never- 
theleſs, the nation rejected them, becauſe they 


compenſate for what his ceconomy cut away, 2 
were voted calamities; it was perceived, in the 
| analyzing his projects, that money, after all, was 
what he wanted. His financial operations were 
of too recent a date, to admit of not imputing * 
ſome of the deficit to himſelf. He had accuſed 
M. Necker, who thought it incumbent on him 
to anſwer the charge; and M. Necker was ſent 
into exile; This oppreſſive act drew upon the 
Miniſter univerſal odium. The N otables, on 
their part, were deſirous of ſeeing and knowing 
every thing; beſides that their glory was inte- 
reſted, and that they were ſenſible of being over- 
looked by an enlightened and anxious nation, 
every Aſſembly which repreſents, or is ſuppoſed 
to repreſent, the nation, reſpects its own dignity, 
and underſtands the full extent of its rights. 
Mun were deſirous of caming to che point, and 
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Excellent. We have 2 diſappointments of the like 
of 


nature in this kin gdom. 
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2 ef i zoquiring into the cauſe of of the defficit.. M. de 
Calonne made no other anſwer, than that it was 
_ the pleaſure of the King; and that they muſt 
pay obedience to it. He was directly Charged 
with having exchanged the royal domains, and 
with feveral miſdemeanors in his financial ope- 
rations.; and, whateyer addreſs he diſplayed in 
his different anſwers, the tergiverſations which 
he neceflarily practiſed, were daily diminiſhing 
bis credit. He ſucceeded, however, in diſmiſſing 
M. de Miromeſdil, then Keeper of the Seals, 
and in ſubſtituting in his room, M. de La 
| moignon, the adverfary of the Parliaments, ' He 
withed to avail himſelf of the enmity of M. de 
Lamoignon to that body, in caſe they ſhould 1 
mitate the reſiſtance of the Notables. Maſter 
of the: King's favour, whom he had bewitched, 
at firſt, by the charms of converſation, | and 
_ afterwards by the apparent utility of his ſchemes, | 
de ſaffered none to approach that monarch, and 
repreſented to him the oppoſition which he him- 
ſelf experienced, as the effect of particular inte- 
reſts. One enemy yet remained, and that enemy 
was M. de Breteuil, whom the aſtoniſhing aſcen- 


diency of M. de Calonne had deprived of the - 


King's favour, but who enjoyed the protection 
of the Quneen. M. de Calonne attempted to 
difplace him, and was ruined. The Queen 
abandoned the DireQor * the T inances. All 
"pa joined | 
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. in undeceiving the King, wh rUſpet ta 
the perfidy of his Miniſter; and M. de Calonne 


was diſgraced, Upon this, he gaye way to 


tranſports of the moſt furious deſeription; as he 


fled to his eftate, he was a witneſs, on the way, 


to the indignation which purſued him; and, his 
malverſations having been laid before the Par- 
liament, the dread of a decree PH Min 0 


quit the kingdom. aa 


The Notables were diſſolved. They _ 


into their reſpective provinces their-perſonal dif. 
- content, information which had never before 


come to light, and certain ſeeds of liberty, which : 


were to bloſſom in the courſe of time. Even 
their inſufficiency for functions of ſo high a na- 
ture, and for which they had had no lawful com- 
miſſion, (for there can he no ſuch commiſſion, 
unleſs it originate with the people) proclaimed 
every where this truth, that! it was not in the 

power of particular perſons to find a cure for ſo 
many maladies. It was well known that M. de 
Calonne had rejected, with diſmay, the idea 


of convoking the States-General; and all en- 


lightened men agreed, that they were become 


unavoidable. Government, however, fought, 
for ſome time longer, with ill fortune, and 


wreſtled with its own inability. A man, who, 
for ſome years, had directed a part of the reve- 
| | FP TOE nues 
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Sues of a pfovince, imagined that he could fave 
an W erwirhned. Ambitious beyond 
the meaſure of his talents, amiable, but weak, 
more ingenious than clear, more confident than 
reſolute, M. de Brienne, who, all his life, had 
been aſpiring to the miniſtry, by the underhand 
methods which led to that ſituation, had fore- 
| ſeen the fall of M. de Calonne, and had the for- 
tune to ſucceed him. The nation once more be- 
gan to entertain fome hope. But the new Mi- 
niſter, who had come without plan, and who was 
| hurried along by a torrent, which was carrying 
all befare it, could do no more than quaſh the 
projects propoſed by his predeceſſor, and adopt 
his impoſts under forms ſtill more diſaſtrous. 
Upon this, the indignation became general. Paris 
now, forthe firſt time, diſplayed thoſe ſymptoms 
of energy, the conſequences of which were foreſeen 
by the clear-ſighted. The Government, on its 
part, was deſirous of being obeyed. The Par- 
liament, eſteeming this to be a favourable oppor- 
tunity of juſtifying the appellation of Father of 
the People, which it uſed as a veil to its par- 
ticular ambition, made ſome remonſtrances; and 
the Court, having determined the King to hold 
| bed of juſtice, for the purpoſe of compelling 
the Parliament to enregiſter certain impoſts, the 
latter thought fit to cut the Gordian Knot ; that 
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body declared, that it had no right to enregilter 
impoſts, to which the nation had not given her 
. conſent, and demanded the convocation of the 
States-General, At theſe terrible words, the 
Government was diſconcerted. Paris gave a looſe 


to the moſt lively joy; an univerſal ſpirit of hope 


now animated the nation; and the Parhaments 
exalted to the pinnacle of glory, became the idol © 
of the people of France. 
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N dettacding the corvocation of the States: 
General, the Parliament had yielded to the 
' opinion of the public. None could know that - 
opinion better, fince that body inceffantly ſtudied 
r, as a ſupport to their own authority. Several 
of the members, the young magiſtrates particu- 
Erly, had a real affection for liberty: they were 
| fincere in demanding the convocation of the 
States-General; bur the old magiſtrates had no 
other view in it, than the increaſe of their own 
power; nay, it was the only mean which they 
could deviſe ; for the nation no longer ima- 
gined, either that the Parliaments had a right to 
hold their Kings in a ſtate of pupillage, or that 
they were the States- General reduced to an in- 
ferior footing: Theſe. old men fancied, that 
they who had demanded the convocation of the 
 Stares-General, were to play the chief part in 
_ that aſſembly, and that they ſhould enter it ac- 

compared by all the confidence of the people. 
No ſooner had the word been uttered, and the 
States-General demanded by the Parliament, and 
promiſed by the King, than the events followed 
3 | cloſe 
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dole one upon another. While the nation was 


vecupied with the delightful idea of a regenes 
ration, which henceforward was to ſhelter her 


from tyranny; they who were in the habit of ex- 


erciſing dominion over her, were intent upon the 


means of preſerving their empire. But the ini- 


poling Coloſſus of public majeſty was increaſing 
every day, and at her feet was ſueceſſiveix 


cruſhed every part of that frantic ſyſtem of au- 


thority, which, for To lodg a time, had r 


her with the molt imperious domination. 


And now none performed his duty, becauſe 
none had really the public good at heart. It os 
was neceſſary to. ſave the State, and each was 
attentive to nothing but his own intereſt. The 


Court withed to deſtroy the Parliaments, and 
the Parliaments wiſhed to counteract the Court. 
M. de Lamoignon was meditating their 'humi- 


liation z M. de Brienne felt a wiſh to be firſt 


Miniſter; and, while ſo many indecent ſcenes 


were exhibited in this ſtormy theatre, the people 


ſaw with indignation that it was ſacrificed con- 


amd to the intereſts and to the er of the 


great. 


That body redeemed its exile by regiſtering the 
prolongation of the deuæieme wingtieme, and thus 


diplayed the exact meaſure of us patriotiſm- 


OG Ls theſe differences amongſt 
5 | thoſe 


The Court baniſhed the Parliament to Troyes, 
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thaſe who were contending for authority, the 
want of money was continually and ſeverely 
felt. The adverſe parties equally acknowledged 
the neceſſity of providing it; and as that was 
the ſource of the inquietude of the people, and, 
conſequently, of its courage, they who wiſhed 
to enſlave the people, thought it neceſſary to- 
enter into a kind of truce with it. A ſucceſſive 
loan was agreed upon between the miniſtry and 
ſeveral members of the Parliament, and it was 
to be ratified in a./eance royale, which was ano- 
ther point agreed upon. But each authority 
came thither with its particular pretenſions ; the 
Parliament with the notion of a plurality of ſuf- 
frages, the Keeper of the Seals with the idea of 
having the affair enregiſtered, without telling the 
votes, although he might have had a majority. 
The magiſtrates took fire: ſome amongſt them 
aſſerted their pretenſions with great vigour, ſup- 
porting them with the intereſt of the people. 
M. d' Orleans aſked the King, whether he was 
holding a bed of juſtice, and entered his proteſt 
againſt ſuch arbitrary proceedings? The King, 
alternately affected by the eloquent harangues 
of ſome amongſt the magiſtrates, and with the 
inſult which he conceived to be offered to his 
authority, experienced in his breaſt the tumult 
of conflicting paſſions. The loan did not take 
place; but M. d' Orleans was baniſhed, as were 
arr ol alſo 


| 
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' allo M. Fretean and M. Sabbatier, both of whom 1 


had ſpoken with much courage. 


Although the Parliament had ſtill mh right to 


conſent to taxes for the nation, than the Govern- 


ment had to order them, that body became the 


object of the public gratitnde. Thoſe arbitrary 


acts of power cauſed certain of the magiſtrates 5 


to be conſidered as ſo many martyrs; and the 


people became attached to thoſe who had been 
ſufferers in its cauſe. Beſides, the Parliament 


was, at that time, the only barrier againſt deſ po- 


tiſm ; we did not place our reliance on it, but 


ve gave it our ſupport. 


The Government did nothing bot ts” 
blunders. It was at this time concentered in the 


perſons of two miniſters, M. de Brienne, become 


Archbiſhop of Sens, and the Keeper of the 
Seals. The former was prime miniſter, and. 
excluſively enjoyed the confidence of his Sove- 


reign ; the ſecond was obliged to uſe the aſſiſt- 


ance of the former, 1 in order to be enabled to 
overpower the Parliaments. They united their 
projects, as they had united their ſtrength. M. 
de Lambignon aimed two blows againſt the ma- 
giftracy, which blows he conſidered as terrible; 
one was, the creation of a number of grand bai- 
liwicks, a meaſure calculated to diminiſh the 
juriſdiction, the credit, and the profits of the 
Parliaments ; the other was, the reformation of 
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dhe NAM) laws. The ** a. in 
the provinces, muſt have looked upon theſe al- 


terations with pleaſure. M. de Lamoignon la- 
boured at this object, and cauſed others to la- 


bour at it, with a conſtancy peculiar to his cha- 
racter. Some ſnort- ſighted perſon propoſed, at 


che ſame time, to M. de Brienne, the project of 
the cour Pleniere, where the edicts were to be en- 


regiſtered, This court was an aſſemblage, with- _ 


out any leading principle, of princes, peers, ma- 


giſtrates, and military men; and theſe, it was 
imagined, could be advantageouſly introduced 


in the place of the Parliaments, with which the 


ancient kings of this realm had been encom- 


5.5 his was another blow aimed at the 


8 FE The Keeper of the Seals, who had. 
been adverſe to the prqject, was obliged to yield 
to the aſcendancy of M. de Brienne, for whoſe. 
alſiſtance he had very great occaſion. 


The Parliament had forfeited the public 
eſteem, by oppoſing the eſtabliſhment of che 
ſſemblies, and the edict in favour 


Provincial 


of the Prol eſtants, which the Parliament itſelf 
had patronized but ten years before, and which 
it was determined now to diſcountenance, be- 


cauſe it was propoſed by M. de Lamoignon. ; 
The Court reſtored the magiſtracy to fayour, 


The barſh defi igns of M. de Lamoignon, and 


| che extravagant id ea of the cour Pleniere gave oc- 
. caſion 


- 
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cafion to t is alteration. Some grand move- 
ments were made a little before the commence- 
ment of the month of May 1788 : the edicts 
were to be preſented to all the Parliaments of the 
kingdom on one and the ſame day, in order to 
prevent their coalition: preparations were made 
for a forcible diſplay of power, and every one 
expected ſome important event. This event 
was partly foreſeen. The deſigns and the hatred 
of M. de Lamoignon were notorious. The 
Parliament had made ineffectual remonſtrances; 
the queſtion was, not ſo much to divine the pro- 
ject, as to learn its full ſcope and deftination. 
M. d'Eſpremeſnil found it out : he ſpared no 
expence to procure a copy of the edicts, which 
were then in the preſs; he divulged the ſecret, 
inflamed the Parliament, and prevailed upon 
the Peers and the Parliaments of the kingdom | 
to bind themſelves by an oath not to regiſter , 
the edits. Upon this, he and one of his col- 
leagues were condemned to a glorious baniſh- 
ment. x The temple of juſtice was violated by 
an armed force, and two thouſand men were 
employed to carry off two magiſtrates i in the 
prelence of the indignant people. 

Theſe meaſures were ill adapted to obtain a 
favourable reception, for the cour pleniere and the 
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bailiwicks. Theſe two projects defiroyed each 
other: the firſt was overwhelmed with public 
cCeontempt; the ſecond found a powerful con- 
federacy i in the long robe ; ſo that a general com- 
bination was formed againſt the two miniſters. 
The minds of men were elevated, in proportion 
to the humiliation which had been prepared for. 
them. T heſe great outrages committed againſt 
juſtice and good ſenſe, appeared, in the eyes of 
the nation, an outrage againſt herſelf. It was 
with difficulty that ſhe comprehended how the 
Government could thus ſhameleſſly ſport with 
public opinion, and place itſelf above the judge- 
ment of a whole people. „ 
But this anxiety had no reference 8 
to the people. We have already ſeen, that all 
thoſe, who were the actors in ſuch violent and 
indecent ſcenes, had no. other object than the 
FPreſervation or the augmentation of their own 
power. If the States-General were ſtill talked 
of, it was only with a view of putting off their 
convocation : and, nevertheleſs, every day the 
neceſfity for ſuch an aſſembly became more and 
more obſervable. The Government, in want of 
money, had no longer the courage even to think 
of aſking for any. The miniſters, by proſtituting 
the royal authority i in their quarrels, had in ſome. 
meaſure annihilated it, ſince they had rendered 
it contemptible ; and the King, who wiſhed and 
inten- 


THY 


intended to do good, was condemned to the 


wretched” ſtate of being ſubſervient to the par” 
fions of his courtiers. 
Then it was, that the firſt ile, without 
money, without means, without credit, doing 
nothing, and thinking nothing, abandoned that 


authority which had already abandoned him. 3 


He reſigned ; and the ſecond benefit he con- 
ferred on us, after that of his reſignation, was 
his adviſing the King to recall M. Necker. 
NM. de Lamoignon alſo offered to reſign. The 
Court would gladly have retained him, but then 
it never would haye been at peace with the Par- 


lament. Accordingly he delivered up the ſeals, 


and, in his retreat, to which he had always look- 


ed forward, diſplayed the greateſt degree of for- 


titude. He retired from public buſineſs, be- 


loved by a family, which he himſelt loved; and 


by his friends, who adhered to him notwith- 
ſanding his diſgrace. | 

Amidſt this confuſion between the power and 
the ignorance of a weak miniſtry, France, terri- 


fied at the abyſs which had been dug under her 


feet, no longer knew upon whom ſhe was to reſt 
her hopes of ſafety. The conduct of the Court 


had been like that of a choleric man, who finds 
himſelf in the wrong; it had ftruck at every 


thing that oppoſed its inclinations. The magiſ- 
tracy, to a man, had been outraged, the deputies 


of Bretagne put in irons ; and the citizens of = 


E 3 Paris, 


1 
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| 
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Paris, who, had expreſſed the public joy, by 
burning the two miniſters in effigy, had been 
delivered up to the troops, and trampled by the 
cavalry, A depredatory government become 
tyrannical, and, at length, inhuman, ſtained the 
ſtreets of the capital with blood, and ſent terror 
into the provinces. 
Theſe exceſſes, committed 1 ſana igno- 
rance, taught the people the dreadful leſſon of 


avenging itſelf by blood. The kingdom was in 
an univerſal ferment, and every thing foreboded 
an approaching infurrection. The States- Ge- 
neral, ſo often promiſed, were now demanded 
with double clamour, as the laſt reſource of an 
oppreſſed and impoveriſhed nation. At the 
extremity of the empire, a province, ſince ſo 
celebrated, claimed aloud its own rights, and 
the rights of a whole people. It demonſtrated, 

by regular preparations for reſiſtance, that the 
moment arrives at laſt, when the people, outra- 
ged and deſpiſed, becomes weary of its miſeries. 
Already had the ſoldiery and the citizens of 
Grenoble announced, face to face, a ſcene of 
blood and laughter, when intelligence was re- 
ceived of the reſignation of the miniſters, and of 
the recal of M. Necker. That inſtant the wea- 
pons drop from the hands of the citizens, who 

throw themſelves into the arms of the ſoldiers; 


and both parties, amidſt mutual embraces, give 
a looſe 
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2 looſe to the moſt lively 3 Joy, and 1 to all the &. | 
liciouſneſs of hope. 

The expectations of the nation were now uni- 
verſally turned towards XI. Necker, as we wait 
for the beams of the ſun, after a long and diſaſ- 
trous tempeſt. It was for him alone to enlighten, | 
at length, the diſmal gloom of adminiſtration, to. 
re-animate internal confidence, to provide for 
immediate expences, for which there were no 

: funds, and to re-eſtabliſh our credit amongſt fo- 
reigners. The Court itſelf was ſo convinced of 
this, that the Archbiſhop of Sens, the Queen, 
and the Count d'Artois, adviſed the King to 
recal M. Necker. No more than five hundred 
thouſand hvres were found in the royal treaſury : 
the new minifter raiſed inftantly ſeveral millions, 
for urgent occaſions, and fought reſources which 
might not infringe upon the rights of the States- 
General, the convocation of which appeared to 
him indiſpenſable. By his advice the exiled 
magiſtrates were recalled, the parliaments reſto-. 
red to the exerciſe of their functions, the priſons 
thrown open, and whatever remained of the ope- 

_ rations of the two laſt miniſters was entirely ſup- 
preſſed and effaced. Above all, the general wiſh, 

of the. nation was attended to, and the convo-. 

cation of the States-General determined on. In 

vu manner did M. Necker prepare for the em- 
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pire of liberty, while, , by his'care, he protected 
it from the horrors of impending famine. 
Then appeared, in broad day, thoſe preten- 
ſions, which, fince, have proved the ſource of 
ſuch bitter difcord, The people, the nation, 
thoſe who have recovered the title of citizens, 
. demanded States-General, which ſhould not be 
_ vain and illuſive, like thoſe of which hiſtory 
made mention. And, for the ſame reaſon, they 
who dreaded that majeſtic and incommenſurable 
power, of a great nation thus afſembled, they 
who had retarded its convocation, they who had 
pretended to wiſh for it, and all thoſe ſervile 
| beings, long accuſtomed to the yoke of all ſorts 
of oppreſſive uſages, were deſirous of States-Ge- 
neral, ſimilar to thoſe which had ſat in 1614. 
The Parliament, in particular, which began to 
foreſee its future inſignificance, when compared 
to ſo great a power, decreed that the States- Gene- 
ral could be convoked in no other form: it re- 
collected, that the Parliament had played a part 
upon that occaſion. This pretenſion to regulate 
the proceſs of the national authority entirely ruined 
thoſe magiſtrates in the public eſtimation. | 

But the Third Eſtate, that immenſe portion 
of an enlightened and celebrated nation, that 
maſs of men who really and truly did compoſe 
the nation, took fire at being aſſimilated to the 
1 newly enfranchiſed in the reign of 


Phili p 
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Philip le Bel, and at the attempt to reſtrict cha, 


in 1788, to forms eſtabliſhed. for the clowns, 


and demi-ſlaves, of 1302. In fact, it was worth 


while to feel, that the human ee had . 


red dignity. 
M. Necker, not deeming it proper for the 


council, to decide, amidſt theſe oppoſite preten- 
fions, the multitude. of queſtions relative to the 


convocation of the States-General, again aſſem- 
bled the Notables, for the purpoſe of conſulting 
them. They had deſerved well of their coun- 
try; and he preſumed, from their former firm- 
neſs, in favour of their future impartiality. 


Meanwhile, the provinces, in a ferment, gave 


aà looſe to all thoſe emotions, which were excited 
in every heart, by a ſenſe of the nation's miſeries, 
by indignatioh at the outrages which ſhe had 


ſuffered Som a boſt.of tyrants, and by the hope 


of a better order of things. A ſplendid example 
was given to them by Dauphiny. After cou- 


rageouſly repulſing the bloody menaces of deſ- 


potiſm, that province boldly planned the orga- 


nization of the whole kingdom. It had loſt its 
Aſſembly of States, that phantom of liberty in 


an empire which was abſolute, and it demanded 
to have its Aſſembly of States again. The 
three orders united, after having collected their 
ſtrength, obtained from Government permiſſion 


to TOW a legal Amt. And now wiſdom, 
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(8) 
that enliglitener of the brave, prefided in all theix: 
deliberations : and they drew, for their own par- 
ticular States, a plan, which was deemed capa- 
Mie of ferving as a model for all the other pro- 
vinces, and as the elements of a National Aſſem- 
bly. Thus did Dauphiny excite the admiration, 
and the emulation of the Whole kingdom. In 
ſpite of the prohibitions of the agents of the 
Court, the three orders met together in various 
places; and there compoſed affemblies. But it 
was principally in the Pays Metats, that the firſt 
impulſe was communicated. Verſailles ſaw, 
with furprize, deputies arriving from Rretagne, 
from Languedoc, from Vivarais, from Velay; 
and, what was beſt of all, for the firſt time was 
heard there that mafctilive ſtyle of liberty, which, 
makes deſpotiſm lower her tone. The manner 
in which theſe deputies were received, and the 
accounts which they gave of that reception to 

their provinces, augmented the indignation and | 
the energy of the people. 

At the ſame time, and as a confequence of the 
| prog orefs of knowledge in that Third Eſtate, to 
degrade which ſo many efforts had been made, 
and to deſpiſe which its enemies affected, a mul. 

titude of men of letters reminded it of its rights. 

Some, aſcending to the very origin of the mo- 
narchy, traced, in characters of fire, the imper- 
ceptible march of deſpotiſm, the abſolute power: 
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of twenty tyrants, and the progreſſive degrada- 
tion of the nation. Others found, in the hiſtory 
of the States-General „a ſeries of evidences of 
the national authority, and proved that the nation 
is the ſovereign. Many, mounting ſtill higher, 
and climbing even to the primitive and impre- 
ſcriptible rights of nations, demonſtrated to every 
mind, that it is abſurd to invoke abuſes impro- 
perly termed uſages, in preſence of a people 
which is in 3 condition to claim its rights. 
T hey all agreed, thar there was but one oppor- 
tunity for recoyering our liberty; - that, ſhould 
we ſuffer it to eſcape, we muſt be pronounced 
unworthy of i it; and that the deficit was the ſal- 
yation of France. The writings of the ſage 
Mably were, in particular, ſpread abroad: 
Mably, who, at a time when truth took refuge 
in the cloſets of men of letters, had foreſeen, | 
predicted, and, in a manner, ordered the States- 
General. His book became the catechiſm of 
the French. A conſiderable number of military 
officers, who had aſſiſted at the revolution of the 
United States, had brought home with them 
an indelible remembrance of the charms of 
equality and liberty, which they had beheld in 
a nation of brothers. Theſe men, who were I 
all nobles, had learned to judge of the vanity | 


of ſuch a title, when compared to that of citi- 
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Zens. Paris was a very reſervoir * of know- 
ledge. That city abounded in well-informed 
perſons, with whoſe influence the Government, 
ſtill blind, was unacquainted, or elſe that Govern- 
ment was incapable of arreſting it. The circles, 
the ſocieties, which, within theſe few years, have 
been formed in imitation of the Engliſh clubs, 
fpoke of liberty, as if ſhe were already their 
own. There was one ſociety in particular, which 
met at the houſe of a young magiſtrate, who 
hath ſince had a great ſhare in accompliſhing 
the revolution. It maintained an active corre- 
ſpondence throughout the kingdom, and con- 
tributed, by difſeminating fimultaneous ideas, 
to pave the way for ſimultaneous inclinations 
and exertions. In fine, the people, which is 
incenſed at public evils, becauſe it ſupports the 
entire weight of them, endured with indignation 
the diſdainful epithet of Third Eftate, which 
ſeemed to imply a confirmation of a conftitu- 
tional ſervitude, 2 
Authority was not ſtrong enough to overpower 
ſo many adverſaries. The liberty of the preſs 
did actually exiſt : attempts were made, but in 
vain, to reſtrict it by ſecret orders; books iſſued 
Wh every mer, and ſeveral were compoſed in 


* In the original, * un "REY de lumieres. I cannot 
| Ty that I am much pleaſed with the metaphor, 
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ſuch a ſtyle, as to be adapted to the capacities of: 
the meaneſt of the people. At laſt Government 


was under the neceſſity of letting us write and 
ſay every thing. Some of the Princes of the 


Blood oppoſed, to this inundation of literature, * 
a memorial, at that time famous, in which were 


ſtated all the pretenſions of what hath, ſince, 


been termed the Ariſtocracy, that is to ſay, the 
privileges of an inconſiderable number of per- 


ſons, living at the expence of all, or degrading 


all by their authority. This memorial, like every 
other imprudent act of the grandees, ſerved only 
to increaſe the reſiſtance and the . of the | 


people. 


The forms of * 14, which, at firſt, yy ap- 
peared offenſive, were at length become ridicu- 


lous. The Parliament perceived this, when it 


was too late; and, retracting its error, decreed 
on the 5th of December, 1788, that, in deter- 
mining thoſe forms, it had never been its inten- 
tion to determine the reſpective numbers of the 
deputies of the three orders. This was one of 
the principal queſtions agitated in the Aſſembly 
of Notables. Vain had been the hope of M. 
Necker, that this Aſſembly would aſſume the 
complexion of the national opinion: it was al- 
moſt entirely compoſed of perſons enjoying pri- 
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vileges. The Efprit de Corps preſi ded in it, the hh 
Efprit- de Corps prevailed in it. The bureau of 
| Monſieur was the only one where it was decided; 
by a majority: of votes, that the Third Eſtate 
ſhould have a number of repreſentatives, equal 
to that of the two other orders taken together. 
Such was the wiſh. expreſſed by all the commu- 
nities of the kingdom, which, freeing themſelves 
ſucceſſively from the local dominations, under 
which each had ſuffered, had come to reſolutions, 
and tranſmitted them to the Court: and the 
greateſt part of them declared, that, in confining 
themſelves to an equality of repreſentatives, they 
did not adhere to the proportion of the popu- 
lation, and that they remained rather below 
what they had a juſt right to claim. | 
One thouſand fix hundred and fourteen, which 
ſome pronounced ſixteen hundred and fourteen, was 
then the phraſe which divided the minds of 
men: it was in every perſon's mouth, becauſe, 
in reality, it included every queſtion which agi- 
tated the kingdom, and which embarraſſed the 
Court. The Parliamentarians, as magiſtrates and 
as nobles, had a double intereſt in profheving the 
forms of 16mg. The Clergy and the Nobility 
were of the ſame way of thinking; and the Third 
Eſtate, who' ſaw in thoſe words nothing but its 
on humiliation, and the preſervation of privi- 
leges, had purſuedthem with exceſſive ridicule, 
3 and 
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and vowed. to. proſcribe, them utterly, But the 
Notables, who were, for the moſt part, either 
princes, or nobles, or perſons high in office, had 
not courage to exalt themſelves above their in- 
tereſts and their prejudices. Proſtrate before 
thoſe idol and antique forms, which, perhaps, 

they would have rejected, had they been contrary 

to their. wiſhes, they decided, that the different 
bailiwicks, which were all unequal in population, 
ſhould nevertheleſs ſend an equal number of 
deputies, and exerted themſelves to maintain 
the deliberation by orders, inſtead of man by 
It was upon this diſcuſſion, which intereſted 

every heart, that the deſtiny of the States- Ge- 
neral, and of the French Conſtitution, altogether 
depended. The two parties, for they were al- 

ready formed, looked forward to a revolution. 
The privileged orders could not but be well 

aware, that, ſhould the deliberation be man by 
man, the equality of voices poſſeſſed by the 
Commons, and ſupported by thoſe of the Nobles 
and Eccleſiaſtics, who ſided with the Third 
Eſtate, would give to the latter a preponderance 
in the ſcale. They rejected this meaſure, there- 
fore, and relied principally upon the ancient 


uſage, and upon the form of convocation ob-' 


ſerved in 1614: for the ſame reaſon, they would 
not permit the moſt conſiderable bailiwicks to 
„„ ſend 
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ſend a greater number of deputies, than thoſe - 
the limits and population of wick were not at 
all extenſive. 150 
It is eaſy to imagine the embarraſſed Aikiation | 
of the Council, between the people, the united 
voices of which were ſo powerful, and the privi- 
leged orders, who poſſeſſed ſo overbearing an aſ- 
cendancy. M. Necker, whoſe character and 
virtue accompanied him every where, but who 
was wearied out by the grandees, and by the 
Court; whom the habit of domineering over the 
will of others hath accuſtomed to preſcribe their 
own will as the law, nevertheleſs prevailed on 
the Council to decree, that the deputies to the 
States-General ſhould amount to, at leaſt, the 
number of one-thouſand ; that the number de- 
puted by each bailiwick ſhould be in a ratio, 
compounded of the population, and the taxes 
of that bailiwick; that the number of the de- 
puties of the Third Eſtate ſhould be equal to 
that of the two other orders taken together. 
| Theſe deciſions formed the baſis of the convoca- 
tions. As to the queſtion, Whether the delibe- 

rations ſhould be by orders, or man by man, 
and, conſequently, whether the chambers ſhould 
be ſeparate or united ? the Council did not pre- 
ſume to determine it. It was not proper it 
ſhould ; for the ſeparation of the orders ſhould 
be previous to the meeting of the States-General, 
| and, 
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and, perhaps, that meeting might never have 
taken place. The deciſion was ſent up to the 
States-General themſelves, that is, to the two 
parties when aſſembled face to face. This was 
really giving the victory to the ſtronger, as ex- 
perience hath ſince demonſtrated. Accordingly, 
at Court, cabal and rage broke out with re- 
doubled violence. againſt M. Necker; as if, at 
a convocation demanded by the general will, it 
had been his duty to conſult the Court; as if it 
had not been proved experimentally, that it was 
more prudent to liſten to public opinion, than 
to offend it, in order to incur the diſgrace of 
ſubmitting to it at laſt! It was furthermore im- 
puted to him as a crime, that he had admitted 
a conſiderable number of pariſh-miniſters,* who 
were generally ſuppoſed. to favour the Third 
Eftate, with which they were by birth connected: 
but here the Court forgot all that the Eſprit de 
Corps could. do, as a counterpoiſe to ſuch in- 
fluence. The ſeparation which bad taken place 
between the Third Eſtate- and the two other 
Orders, in moſt of the aſſemblies of the baili- 


wicks, proclaimed the political ſchiſin, and that _ 


mighty conflicts would ariſe between privileges 
and the intereſt of the public, 
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Theſe aſſemblies, which put fix millions of 
men in motion, were a new reſervoir of know- 
ledge for the Third Eſtate. The Nobility and 
the Clergy, in ſeparate chambers, drew up inſtruc- 
tions, the object of which was to require, firſt, 
their own advantage, and, then, the good of the 
public. They all, however, renounced. their 
pecuniary privileges: they conſented to pay 
taxes like any other ſubjects. The inſtructions 
of the Third Eſtate, which were haſtily drawn up 
in the courſe of a few days, demanded a ſup- 
preſſion of more abuſes than the National Aſ- 
ſembly, in the ſpace of two years, hath been able 
to deſtroy, and a more extenſive reformation 
than it could hope ever to accompliſh; for al- 
though we did not, at that time, preſume to ex- 
tend our hopes to the events which have fince 
taken place; although the National Aſſembly 
'hath made thoſe radical reformations, which have 
crumbled all at once that entire maſs of abuſes, 
the firſt and chief of which was top-heavy, the 
collection of inſtructions drawn up by the Third 
Eſtate contains yet a multitude of important re- 
quiſitions, which muſt be referred to poſterity. 
But all agreed in demanding a conſtitution, li- 
berty, that the nation ſhould reſume her rights, 
and that the revenue ſhould be no longer at the 
mercy of court-depredation. Each body, how- 
| a | ever, 
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ever, underſtood, that the fruits of this liberty 


were to be reaped by it alone, and demanded 


the conſervation of its privileges. Theſe diſ- 
ſenſions ſhewed manifeſtly that the States Ge- 
neral would either do nothing, or that they 


would do every thing, ſhould the Third Eſtate 
prevail. In each order ſuch Deputies were 


choſen, as were conſidered the moſt likely to 
defend its rights or its pretenſions. Thoſe of 
the Third Eſtate ſet out, accompanied by the be- 
nedictions of the people, who promiſed to reward 


them with crowns of glory, or to e them 
with infamy. 


While the minds of all were thus agitated by 
the moſt imperious paſſions, the Court fa bot 
too well that the tempeſt would burſt on her. 


But the publication of the inſtructions of the 


Third Eftate, its pretenſions, the innumerable 
productions ſpread abroad, all concurred to make 
her ſenſible of the neceſſity of combining every 
power and every intereſt againſt that ſpirited 


and determined order. M. Necker was defirous 
that the States-General ſhould be convened at 


Paris; but the King preferred Verſailles, where. 
the communication between the Court and the 
Deputies muſt be more prompt and more prac- 
ticable: perad venture the Court imagined that 
there they might be found more manageable. 
The Deputies of che Third Eſtate, however, ap- 

F 2 peared 


peared there to a diſadvantage ; for, diſpatched 
from all corners of the kingdom, and moſt of 
them but little acquainted with the world, they 
found themſelves on a ſudden tranſported into a 
city, where every thing bore the ſtamp of deſpo- 


tiſm, and where i intrigue had ſpread her nets on 
every fide. The agents of the Court had already 


opened conferences at the houſe of Madame de 
Polignac. T heir meaſures were deviſed for 
uniting the two ſuperior orders, and for keeping 

the Commons in a ſtate of dependence and in- 
ſignificance. Theſe laſt felt the neceſſity of com- 


bining ; and, by a kind of natural inſtin&, which 
impels men to unite their forces, the Deputies | 


of each province had private meetings amongſt 
themſelves, until the Breton club abſorbed all 


the others. Such members of the Nobility, as 


afterwards were the firſt to Join the Commons, 
met likewiſe in a ſociety, to which ſeveral of the 
Deputies of the Third Eſtate reſorted. From 


the very firſt, and even previous to the opening 


of the States-General, the Deputies of the Com- 
mons perceived the humiliation which was pre- 
paring for them. Faithful to the uſages of 1614, 
for which the ancient archives had been ran- 
ſacked, the government aſſigned to the two firſt 
orders magnificent robes of ſtate, and to the 
Commons the dreſs of lawyers, becauſe, i in fact, 


at the ancient States. General, the deputies of 
that 
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that order were almoſt all men of : the law. But 
it was ridiculous to enjoin citizens, who were of N 
all profeſſions, to wear a garment of this kind, 
which made them look as if they were acting a 
comedy. Theſe puerilities, which are of no 
conſequence in the eyes of men of ſenſe, offend 
us, on account of the intention which had led to 
them. The like diſtinctions were affected at the 
preſentation of the Deputies of the King. There 
both the folding-doors were opened for the 
Clergy and the Nobility,“ and the King received 
theſe two orders in his cloſet; only one of the 
folding-doors was opened for the Deputies of 
the Commons, and the King received them in 
in his chamber, where they filed off with rapi- 
dity, after having waited a long time, crowded 
together in the hall of Hercules. The like diſ- 
tinctions again appeared at the proceſſion of the 
States-General, where the dignified clergy, in a 
blaze of gold, and the grandees of the kingdom, 
collected about the canopy, diſplayed the utmoſt 
pomp, while the Third Eſtate might have been 
likened to the mourners at a funeral.“ But this 
_—_ cohort repreſented the nation; and the 


* Mirabeau ſays, that only one of them was opened for 
the Nobility.-See his Account of what paſed at Verſwilles, on 
the 2d of May, 1789, in the ſecond volume of his tranſlated 
dpeeches. 
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people was ſo ſenſible of that circumſtance, that 
it beſtowed on its own Deputies reiterated ap- 
plauſe. It ſhouted, Vive le Tiers Etat ! as it hath 
 fince ſhouted, Vive la Nation! The impolitic 
diſtinction thus produced an effect, the very re- 
verſe of what the Court had expected; the Third 
Eſtate recognized its defenders and its fathers, 
in the men with the long cravats and black gowns, 
and its enemies in the reſt of the proceſſion. In 
fine, the manner in which the Deputies of the 
Third Eſtate were received and treated, and the 
contemptuous propoſals of perſons belonging to 
the Court, augmented and completed their diſ- 
guſt. Add to this, that theſe Deputies, who 
| had never before travelled beyond their own pro- 
vinces, and who had. juſt quitted the ſpectacle of 
the wretchedneſs then reigning in the towns and 
rural diſtricts, had now before their eyes daily 
proofs of the proud profuſion of Louis XIV. and 
of his ſucceſſor, and of the far-fetched volup- 
tuouſneſs * of the preſent Court of France. That 
caſtle, 4 they were told, coſt two hundred mil- 
lions of money; the enchanted palace of Saint- 
Cloud coſt twelve: it was not known what was 
the expence of that little box, Trianon. And 
the honeſt men made anſwer, This magnifi- 


* Recherches voluptueuſes, 
+ The palace at Verſailles, 
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cegnce is the hne of the painful ſweat of the, 
people. 1 
Paris was, at chis time, the center of public | 
opinion, and there that opinion was pronounced 
with energy. The Court perceived that the 
neighbourhood of that immenſe city would af- 
ford a grand ſupport to the Deputies - of the 
people; and, accordingly, the Court was ſoon 
provided with a pretence for quartering there a 
powerful force, for the purpoſe of intimidation. 
There lived, in the ſuburbs of Paris, a worthy 
citizen, named Reveillon, who employed at his 
manufactory a great number of workmen, to 
whom he was a benefactor and a father. He 
was the cauſe of their earning, yearly, two hun- 
dred thouſand livres, and paid them from thirty 
to fifty ſous a day. On a ſudden, a report is 
ſpread, that this perſon had reduced the wages 
of his workmen to fifteen ſous; that he had been 


| heard to ſay, that bread was too good for them, 


and that he had been driven out of his diſtrict 
for his inhuman declarations. The inhabitants 
of the two ſuburbs of Paris flock together, im- 
poſed on by this calumny, The town fills with 
a throng of ſtrangers, whom none had ever be- 
held before, and who, after having burnt an 
image, which they called R#veillon, condemned 
the original to die. Theſe wicked wretches, 
way 1 preading terror through the city, ſpent the 
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night in celebrating the vileſt orgies; nor did 
the police take any meaſures to ſuppreſs theſe 


_ outrages, either on that night, or on the following 


day. A battalion of French guards, then in 
Paris, might have prevented all this miſchief; 
and they had been frequently called out upon 
occaſions of leſs importance. Some ſoldiers, 


© however, were ſent to protect the houſe of Re- 


veillon; but they could not reſiſt the crowd 
which was continually increaſing. Money, ſcat- 
tered with profuſion, by multiplying the miſ- 


creants, augmented their audacity. At length 


this rabble, having forced into the houſe, plun- 
dered it, deſtroyed the furniture, and committed, 


both there, and in the cellars, and in the garden, 


every ruinous exceſs that could be thought of. 


Then a formidable detachment of the military 
made its appearance. The French and Swiſs 


guards for a long time endured the inſults and 
attacks of this intoxicated and outrageous mul- 


titude, and at length received orders to defend 


themſelves, or, more properly ſpeaking, to com- 
mit murder. Some cavalry and infantry arrived 
to their aſſiſtance, and ſome artillery, which 
was pointed at the Fauxbourg Saint-Antoine. 


The crowd was diſperſed by the bayonet, or by 


ball, and ſeveral paid with their lives the forfeit 


of their iniquity. But Paris beheld with indig- 


nation that armed hoſt, aſſembled apparently to 
| 5 protect 
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protect her, and which, in fact, only menaced 


her liberty. This exceſs of precaution cauſed 
the motive to be ſuſpected. The ſoldiers them- 


ſelves deteſted the ſervice which had been requi- 
red from them, and from that day forth became 


citizens. If the agents of deſpotiſm deviſed this 
infernal ratagem, as was afterwards believed, 
it makes one crime more to be added to all thoſe, 
of which deſpotiſm had already become guilty. 
Paris was yet ſcarce recovered from her indig- 
nation and her terror, when the ſitting of the 
States-General commenced. Every meaſure had 
been taken for marking, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the diſtinction of the Orders; for there was a 


| 


determined intention to maintain it. Beſides the 


difference of dreſs, of which we have made men- 
tion, and that of places, a particular door had 
been aſſigned to the Commons; they were to 
paſs through a back door, connected with a cor- 
ridor, where they were crowded together for ſe- 
veral hours, while the King, the Court, and 

the Deputies of the church and of the nobility, 
entered in ſtate at the great door. After the 


long and tedious ceremony of calling over the 


* See alſo Mirabean's Account of hat paſſed at Ver- 
ſailles on the 5th of May, 1789, in the volume of Speeches 
already referred to. One would imagine that the Court of 

uy XVI. wiſhed to try his people's patience to the 
utmoſt, „„ 
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names, which exhauſted the patience of the De- 
puties of the Commons, they were introduced 
into the places which were deſlined for their re- 
ception, in that fine hall, the galleries of which 
were filled by the men and women of the Court. 

The paternal diſcourſe of the King proclaimed 
the beneficent diſpoſitions of his heart, and that 
affection for the people, not the ſole, but the 
firſt virtue of monarchs, and which, frequently, 
bath compenſated for the want of all the reſt. 
The ſpeech delivered by the keeper of the ſeals 
was not heard, and, conſequently, it made no 
impreſſion. But the Deputies both heard, and 
liſtened with the deepeſt attention, to the ſpeech 
of M. Necker.“ It was, indeed, a moment 
highly intereſting, when the Miniſter, organ of 
the King and of his Council, was, by a grand act 
of publication, about to make known, to ſuch 
a number of attentive perſons, the real ſentiments 
of the Court; for that, in particular, was what 
the Deputies of the Commons were expecting. 
It muſt not be forgotten, that each order was 
come with its pretenſions, and that the conteſt 
had commenced, even before they were aſſem- 
bled at Verſailles. Too much occupied with 
the intereſts which they ſeverally had jn charge, 


X * See a ſevere criticiſm on this Serb in the article by iz 
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they never inquired whether the ſpeech of the 
Miniſter was purely his own work : whether 
reſtrained by a ſituation in which, however, none 


wiſhed to ſee any other than himſelf, he ought | 


and could ſubſtitute his own private opinions, 
inſtead of thoſe of the Council ; whether the 
Court did not already accuſe him of an inclina- 
tion to leſſen the royal authority; whether it be- 
longed to any perſon to decide upon great queſ- 
tions, which already produced a difference of 


ſentiments in the nation; and whether, in ſpeak- 
ing even according to the wiſhes of the Com 


mons, the miniſter might not haye juſt reaſon 
to apprehend, that the two firſt Orders would 
inſtantly make a ſeparation, for the conſequences 
of which the kingdom was not yet prepared. 
The two firſt Orders, who kney how far they 
might rely upon the diſpoſitions of the Court, 


did not manifeſt anv diſcontent at the diſcourſe 


of M. Necker, notwithſtanding tie hatred which 
they bore him. But the deputes of the Com- 


mons received it with great coldneſs. Seated 


upon their back benches, and obſerving a filence 
ſuited to the auſterity of their apparel,. they ex- 
pected every moment to hear ſomething which 
might. correſpond with their ovn exalted ideas, 
ideas which they have ſince fully realized. 


Equality and liberty; ; — two words were al- 


ready 
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ready become the- bond of union amongſt the 
French. The people and its repreſentatives had 


been led, by the courſe of events, to defire a 


general reformation, which the Council did not 

promiſe them, and which the injuſtice of the 

Court, and of the two firſt Orders, accelerated. 
From this moment the conflict began. That 


very evening the Deputies of the Commons, aſ- 


ſembled by provinces, agreed that they would 
meet in the hall of the States-General, that they 
would confider it as the national hall, and that 
they would there expect the other Orders, for 
the purpoſe of deliberating in common: to this 
line of conduct they unalterably adhered. In 
fact, what end would it have anſwered, for the 
Third Eſtate to obtain the moiety of the ſuf- 
frages at-the States-General, if, by the ſeparation 
into three diſtinct chambers, it had, in reality, no 
more than a third? The next day, the two firſt 


Orders aſſembled, each in a ſeparate chamber, 


and the Commons repaired to the national hall. 
There they wal ed without effect for the Deputies 
of the Clergy aid of the Nobles ; and, conſider- 


ing themſelves in the light of Deputies preſump- 
tive only, who powers were not yet verified, 


they attended merely to the regulation of their 
aſſembly, without allowing themſelves to pro- 
ceed to any deliberation. In the two other 
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chambers, the Deputies began with itz ng their 


powers, each in his proper order. This was 
tacitly declaring, that they would not unite with 
the Deputies of the Third Eſtate. + 5 
Accordingly, the diſpute relative to the vo- 
ting by orders, or man by man, and for which 
they had been prepared, was poſtponed for that 


upon the verification of the powers in common. 


The Deputies of che people ſaid, that, even 
though the Orders ſhould deliberate ſeparately, 
which the Commons did not think that they 
were authoriſed to do, the powers ought to be 


verified in common; and that as each Order was 


to deliberate upon general propoſitions, it beho- 
ved each to know, whether the Deputies of the 
other two were legally appointed. The King 
might have required, at the commencement, 


that the Deputies ſhould verify their powers in 


his preſence: and thus this altercation would 
never have taken place. The Court was re- 
proached with having here committed an error; 
but the diſpute might have ariſen, upon the 
queſtion relative to the ſeparation of the cham- 
bers, and that diſpute might have terminated, 


in like manner, by the victory of the Third 


Eſtate, which could never mean to content itſelf 
with only one third of the ſuffrages. Mean 
while, the Commons repeatedly invited the other 

| Orders 
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orders to join them in the national hall, for the 


purpoſe of proceeding, in concert, to the com- 
mon verification of their powers. The Nobles, 
without paying attention to the remonſtrances 


of the Commons, and giving way to all the 
haughtineſs of their character, continued to ve- 
rify their powers in their own chamber. But the 


Deputies of the Clergy ſuſpended that operation; 
and, although the Nobles ſignified to the Com- 
mons, on the 13th of May, that they had decla- 
red themſelves legally conſtituted, the Commons 
paid no regard to ſuch ſignification, nor de- 


| parted, in the leaſt, from their ſyſtem of inacti- 
vity. The Clergy, however, divided in opinion, 


and veiling its pretenfions with the love of 
peace, which ought, in fact, to be its character, 


| propoſed to the other Orders to name a com- 


mittee of conciliation, which might labour to 
promote a good underſtanding amongſt the de- 
puties. The Nobles having agreed to this, the 
Commons in their turn conſented to it. They 
deemed, that moderation was well adapted to the 
goodneſs of their cauſe, and that, in thus pro- 
longing, through the fault of the two other Or- 


ders, an inaction prejudicial to the general 


good, they ſhould, ere long, be: ſtrengthened 
with all the force of public opinion. They were 
not miſtaken. The conferences which took 
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place at the houſe of the keepet of the ſeals, in 
the preſence of the King's miniſters, ſerved only 
to prove, that the two privileged Orders. ſtill 
pretended to form bodies diſtin& from that of 


the people. The King cauſed a plan of con- 
ciliation to be propoſed to the three Orders, 


which plan, at bottom, was not agreeable to any 


of them; but the Nobles, in affecting to accede 


to it, ſtill referred to all their own reſolutions, 
and adhered to all their pretenſions. They in- 
curred, therefore, the blame of the improper 
proceedings ; and all that the Commons had to 
do, was to caſt upon the Nobility the odium of 
'every miſchief which attended the refuſal. | 


Meanwhile, the fittings of the Commons, and 


the conferences of their commiſſioners, engroſſed 
the attention of all France. The nation was be- 
ginning to tire of theſe delays. The Commons 
preſented an addreſs to the King, in order to ex- 


plain their motives for proceeding to immediate 


action; they ſent, for the laſt time, a deputation 
to the two other Orders, inviting them to repair 
to the national hall, to the end that the powers 
'might be there verified in common, and giving 
them notice that the calling over the bailiwicks 
would take place on the ſame day. In fact, the 
Commons proceeded to that buſineſs ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that three pariſh-prieſts of 

Poitou, 
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Poitou; perſuaded that the powers ought to be” 
verified in common, came with theirs to the na- 
tional hall. All the powers of the Deputies of 
the Commons were verified; and the moment 
was now arrived, when that body was to form 

itſelf into an active aſſembl rv. 

The coalition of the two firſt Orders with the 
3 was well known. Notice was given that 
the Commons, conſidering themſelves as a very 
great majority of the nation, would conſtitute 
themſelves a National Aſſembly; and the mi- 

niſtry looked upon this ſtep as an inſtance of 
folly, which the King ought not to authorize. 
The moſt reſolute amongſt the Commons, deem- 
ing the repreſentatives of the people to be the 
true repreſentatives of the nation ; but knowing 
likewiſe what affaults they ſhould have to ſuſtain, 
ſought for a term which might preſerve their 
own idea, without exaſperating the Court, They 
were not ggrtain that the nation was ſufficiently 
advanced, to ſecond them with all the force of 
public will ; they were apprehenſive, on her ac- 
count, of conſequences which might lead to the 
-moſt violent meaſures; on the part of thoſe in 
authority. But a long debate being commen- 
ced, there reſulted from it ſuch a diſplay of poli- 
tical knowledge, and ſo much energy of patrio- 
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Ulm, * that the Deputies at length came to an 


of June 1789, in preſence of an immenſe con- 
courſe of ſpectators, both from Paris and from 
the Court, that the Deputies of the Commons 
conſtituted themſelves The National Aſſembly. 
The hall reſounded with acelamations of Vive 
le Roi et  Aſſemblte Nationale. But when the re- 
preſentatives of the people roſe up in ſilence, in 
order to take the oath to execute with zeal and 
probity the functions with which they were char- 
ged, every heart was deeply affected, and en- 
thuſiaſm took poſſeſſion of all preſent : each felt 
that the nation was now lifted to her juſt height. 
Several citizens hurried to the capital, in order 
to ſpread the news, while the National Aſſem- 
bly, devoting the firſt exerciſe of its power to 
public good, decreed that the taxes, though not 


conſented to by the nation, ſhould continue to 
be received; that one of its firſt labours would 


be to conſolidate the public debt; and that 4 
committee ſhould be appointed to conſider of 
the means of remedying the ſcarcity which af- 


flicted the kingdom. Such was the concluſion 


of that memorable day, which rendered to the 


dee the firſt Speech of Mirabeau, in the firſt volume 
of the Engliſh ſelection from his Labors at the National 
Aſſembly. 


alinoſt unanimous reſolution: It was on the ich 
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French nation, the rights which belong to men 
as united in civil ſociety. The Court and the 
privileged orders trembled ; and on that clouded 
horizon, whence the thunder hath been ſo often 
launched, inauſpicious tempeſts were ere long 
ſeen collecting. 
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Book HE THIRD. 


THE revolution of France had juſt taken a 
vaſt ſtride, in the ſpace of a fingle day; the 
Third Eſtate was become the nation. France, 
after having loſt her States-General, recovered 
them with a degree of glory, ſuperior to what 
that aſſembly had enjoyed in former ages, when 
the Commons had diſplayed. nothing but an in- 
effectual energy, as the privileged orders were 
then the ſtronger party. But the nature of 
things, and the regular courſe of a people; 
which, rolling on through ſucceſſive centuries, 
grew. greater in its progreſs, had imparted to 
this Third Eftate àn impoſing ſtability. And 
when, of late, the privileged orders had loſt 
ſomewhat of that greatneſs, which conſiſts alto- 
gether in opinion, the error which they com- 
mitted in maintaining all their pretenſions, muſt 
neceſſarily occaſion their being vanquiſhed in 
the conteſt, It is not clear, that, had the No- 
bles, from the very firſt, united with the Third 
Eftate, inſtead of revolting from it, they would 
not have preſerved ſeveral of their privileges ; 
but they demeaned themſelves, from the begin- 
Wa Ring, 
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ning, with the higheſt degree of haughtineſs, 
and proclaimed that ſchiſm which they found 
it impoſſible to ſupport. The ſuperior Clergy, 
ſtudying the ſtrength of the two parties, and 
procraſtinating the affair, according to its uſual 
policy, ſeduced the Nobles with the hope of a 
coalition which was improbable, ſince the Clergy 
icſelf was divided. In fine, both theſe orders 
were deceived by the idea, that their connection 
with the Court would ſtop the fury of a torrent, 
to which themſelves, although united, could op- 

| poſe but a feeble dyke, and which acquired a 
new force from the obſtruction. 1 
However, as ſoon as the Commons were con- 
ſtituted a National Aſſembly, the nobility, the 
biſhops, and that part of the Court which had 
never wiſhed for the States- General, began to 
be ſenſible of the neceſſity of combining againſt 
the power of a body, for which there had never 
been a precedent. A great number of pariſh- 
miniſters had verified their powers in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly; thence they returned to their 
own chamber, with an intention to ſupport the 
cauſe of the nation. In the chamber of the 
Nobles, a feeble minority defended the ſame 
cauſe with inferior ſucceſs; for already had the 
Clergy, by a majority of one hundred and forty- 
nine voices againſt one hundred and twenty-ſix, 
determined on the verification of the powers in 
com- 
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common, with ſome few amendments. Every 
thing ſeemed to declare, that the union of the 
orders was unavoidable, when a- reſolution was 
entered into to prevent it ; and, purſuant to the 
uſual progreſs of the paſſions when provoked, 
precipitate meaſures were adopted, and it was 
decided that force ſhould be employed. None 
amongſt them was yet aware, that the repreſen- 
tatives of the people are the firſt in the rank of 
powers. 
The King and the Court went to Marley for 
eight days. M. Necker was at Paris with his 
fiſter-in-law, who was then at the point of death; 
and the Court held thoſe little councils, at which 
was formed that unwiſe plan, which ſoon after 
was Exhibited to the public. It is ſaid, that the 
Archbiſhop of Paris went to throw himſelf at the 
King's feet, in order to repreſent to him that his 
authority was ruined, and the State ſubverted, 
if he did not take prompt meaſures, and dictate 
to the Commons the ſupreme will of their ſove- 
reign. The King, however, had been perſua- 
ded, that he could infallibly and utterly diſcre- 
dit the National Afﬀembly, by granting, of him- 
ſelf, almoſt every thing that his people had de- 
manded, It was repreſented to him, that he 
was beloved by the nation, that ſhe would eſ- 
teem herſelf happy to poſſeſs at once from his 
beneficence, what ſhe would find ſome difficulty 
WW 43 in 
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in obtaining from her repreſentatives ; that the 
latter, by oppoſing his paternal intentions, would 
prove to all the world that they were nothing 
but a faction, and would be ruined in the pubs 
lic eſteem. But, while attempts were thus made 
to work on him, by motives well adapted to 
actuate his heart, he was made ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of ſending for ſome troops, for the pur- 
poſe of overawing the citizens of Paris, whoſe 
movements were beginning to appear formi- 
- dable. Accordingly, all thoſe ſccret prepara- 
tions were made, whilſt the citizens, intoxicated 
with the general ſatisfaction, had entertained for 
- the National Aſſembly an admiration and a re- 
ſpect, proportioned to the courage which it ma- 
nifeſted. . | 
On the 20th ob June, three days after the 
National Aſſembly had been conſtituted, the 
members of the Clergy were to join it. But, 
> while the Deputies were repairing to the hall, a 
proclamation, made by the heralds at arms, and 
1 poſted up in every quarter, gave notice that the 
5 ſittings were ſuſpended, and that the King 
would, on the 22d, hold a ſeance royale. The 
reaſon aſſigned for ſhutting up the hall, during 
the ſpace of three days, was, the neceſſity of pre- 
paring the decorations for the throne. This 
puerile reaſon ſerved to prove, that the ſole in- 
tention was to prevent the junction of che Clergy 
| 5 with 
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with the Commons, the majority of the former 
having adopted the ſyſtem of the latter. Mean- 
while, the Deputies arrive one after another, and 
experience the moſt lively indignation, * on find- 
ing the doors ſhut and guarded by a band of 
| ſoldiers. They aſk one another what power 
hath the right of ſuſpending the deliberations 
of the national repreſentatives. They talk of 
aſſembling upon that very ſpot, or of going to 
the terrace at Marly, there to exhibit to the 
King the ſpectacle of the Deputies of the people; 
to invite him to come amcngſt them in a /#ance 
truly royal and paternal, and more worthy of 
his heart, than that with which he threatens 
them. Permiſſion is given to M. Baillie, their 
preſident, to enter the hall attended by ſome of 
the memibers, 1n order to take away the papers ; 
and there. he proteſts againſt the arbitrary com- 
mands, which cauſe the national hall to be ſhut 
againſt the repreſentatives. At length he aſſem- 
bles the Deputies in the tennis-court of Verſailles, 
become for ever famous by the gallant reſiſtance 
made, by. the firſt who bore the title of repre- 
ſentatives of the French nation, They encou- 
rage one anather as they paſs along ; they pro- 


* See the eloquent ſpeech of Mirabeau, (in the ſecond 
volume of the tranſlation) on the motion for annulling the ime 
erative mandates, and for fixing the renewal of the AJemblyg 
after completing the Conflitutions$» 
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miſe never to ſeparate, and to refiſt to the laſt 
extremity. They reach the building; they ſend 
for ſuch of the Deputies as are ignorant of what 
is paſſing. A ſick deputy cauſes himſelf to be 
carried thither. The people, crowding about 
the door, beſtows repeated benedictions on its 
repreſentatives. Some ſoldiers, in diſobedience 
to orders, come and perform the duty of ſenti- 
nels, at the entrance of this new ſanctuary of 
freedom. A voice is heard, requiring that each 
member ſhould take the oath never to ſeparate 
from th: reſt, and to aſſemble with his brethren 
whereſoever they might think fit, until the con- 
ſtitution and regeneration of the kingdom ſhould 
be completed. All ſwear, all fign, one except- 
ed; and this remarkable circumſtance is record- 
ed upon the journal. The Court, blind to con- 
ſequences, had no conception that this vigorous 
act was to overturn its whole deſign. The pre- 
judices which reigned in that exalted atmo- 
ſphere, were the cauſe that a convention of citi- 
zens, advocates, plebeians, was looked upon 
with the utmoſt contempt. The dignity of the 
people, and of its repreſentatives, was not yet 
acknowledged. | 
It ſeems, however, that the Court might have 
opened its eyes, with reſpect to the blunder 
which it had committed, and might have alter- 
ed its intended meaſures. Nevertheleſs, it per- 
ſiſted 
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ſiſted in them : the King, indeed, put off the 
ſeance royale from the twenty- ſecond to the 
twenty- third, in order that there might be time 
for pulling down the ſcaffolds, on which the 
National Aſſembly had permitted a conſiderable 
number of ſpectators to be accommodated. This 
trivial circumſtance increaſed the catalogue of 
court blunders ; for it gave the majority of the 
clergy time to form a junction with the Com- 
mons. On the 22d, the Deputies, roaming the 
ſtreets of Verſailles, in ſearch of a proper place 
for their ſittings, at length aſſembled in the 
church of St. Louis; and, fortunately, the place 
added to the majeſty of the convention. The 
hundred and forty- nine members of the majority 
of the clergy, amongſt whom were ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, came to verify their powers : two members 
of the nobility of Dauphiny did the ſame. This 
day, leſs illuſtrious than that of the tennis-court, 
was equally intereſting, both from the ſpeeches 
which were pronounced, and from the ſubſtantial 
effect of which it muſt have been productive. 
At length the ſ#axce royale took place. It was 

attended with all that exterior magnificence, 
which for a while impoſed on the multitude; but 
it was not a gilt throne, nor a ſuperb canopy, nor 
heralds at arms, nor nadding plumes, which could 
| intimidate freemen. The court was ſtill unac- 
quainted with this truth, which, however, is to 


be 
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be funds in every hiſtory. The numerous guard, 
which was poſted round the hall; ſtruck no terror 
into the hearts of the Depuries ; on the contrary, 
it added to their courage.* The ſame error was 
repeated, which had been committed on the 5th 
of May, of affigning a ſeparate door to the Com- 
mons, and leaving them expoſed in the corridor 
connected with it, to the rain, which was very 


violent, while the other orders were ſeating them- 


ſelves on their benches of ceremony. At length 
the Commons were introduced. 

The object of the ſpeech and of the declara- 
tions of the King was, to maintain the diſtinction 
of the orders; to annul the celebrated decrees, 
by which the Commons had erected themſelves 
into a National Aſſembly; to proclaim, in thirty- 
five articles, the benefits which the King was granting 
zo His people; and to declare to the repreſentatives, 
that, ſhould they forget the King, the King 
would accompliſh the people's happineſs without 
them. Add to this, that all thoſe imperious 
forms were obſerved, which are cuſtomary, when 
the King holds a bed of juſtice in the parliament. 
In theſe benefits, which the King was thus pro- 
miſing to the nation, no mention was made, either 
of the Conſtitution ſo much deſired, or of the 
. PIR of the e e 0 in all acts of 


* Undoubtedly ; it was wh natural that it ſhould. 
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legiſlation, or of the reſponſibility of miniſters, or 
of the liberty of the preſs; and almoſt every 
thing which conſtitutes political and civil liberty, 
was paſſed over in total ſilence. Nevertheleſs, 
the pretenſions of the privileged orders were 


maintained; the deſpotiſm of the ruler was ſanc- 


tioned, and the States-General were abaſed, and 

| ſubjected to his power, The prince commanded, 

but did not conſult; and ſuch was the blindneſs 
of his ſecret adviſers, that they perſuaded him to 
inſult the repreſentatives of the nation, and to 
quaſh their decrees, as if they had been only an 
aſſembly of Notables. In fine, and this was the 
great object of the ſtance royale; the King com- 
manded the Deputies to break up immediately, 
and to repair, on the following day, to their 


reſpective chambers, there to reſume their 


ſittings. 


Nobles, and by a part of the clerical order. The 
Deputies of the Commons, motionleſs and ſilent 


on their ſeats, with difficulty ſuppreſſed the in- 


dignation which poſſeſſed them, on ſeeing the 
majeſty of the nation thus treated with contempt 
and outrage. The workmen, purſuant to orders 
for that purpoſe, proceed to take down, with 
noiſe and buſtle, that throne, thoſe benches, 


thoſe ſtools of ſtate, the inſolent decorations of 


the ſeance royale; but, ſtruek with the immoveable 
firmneſs 


He tl, He was followed by all the 
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firmneſs of the fathers of their country, they 
pauſe, and ſuſpend their operations. The vile 
agents of deſpotiſm make haſte to acquaint-the 
King with what they call the diſobedience of the 
Aſſembly. The grand maſter of the ceremonies 

is diſpatched to the national hall, where, ad- 
dreſſing himfelf to the preſident, ** Sir,” lays 
he, © you know the intentions of the King.“ 
The preſident makes anſwer, That the repre- 
ſentatives of the people receive orders from 
no perſon whatever; that, as to the reſt, he will 
take the opinion of the Aﬀembly. But the fiery 
Mirabeau, anticipating the debate, addrefled to 
the grand maſter theſe celebrated words, which 
every Frenchman hath by heart: ** Go, tell 
c thoſe who ſent you hither, that we fit here by 
t the power of the people, and that nothing 
ce ſhall expel us but the power of the bayonet.” * 
When the grand maſter of the ceremonies had 
withdrawn, the debate commenced. M. Camus 

- ſpoke firſt; thundering againſt the deſpotiſm 
of that bed of juſtice, called a ſ#ance royale, that 
daring attempt upon the freedom of the States- 


* See the firſt volume of his tranſlated ſpeeches. —Theſe 
memorable expreſſions have been fince engraved upon the 
buſt of Mirabeau, which was executed for the Society: of 
Friends to the Conſtitution. A print of this hath been ſtruck 
off, in which we behold, not the downcaſt losk of a cunning 
conſpirator, but the ardent air and attitude of a noble-hearted 
man, who ſincerely meant the welfare of his country: and 
fach a man was Mirabeau. a 0 
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General, he moved, that the Aſſembly ſhould: 
perſiſt in its decrees, decrees which no authority 
can annul. Several members ſupported this mo- 
tion with equal vigour : and the Abbe Sieyes, 
collecting himſelf coolly amidſt the general in- 
dignation, cried, Gentlemen, you are to- day 
juſt what you were yeſterday.” The Aſſembly 
decreed, that it would perſiſt in its reſolutions : 
and furthermore, as the recent act of deſpotiſm, 
ſuggeſted to the King, ſufficiently indicated that 
the .Court would not ſtop there ; that the per- 


| ſonal freedom of the Deputies might be violated ; 


and as reports of that nature had been already 
| ſpread abroad, the National Aſſembly declared 
the perſon of each Deputy inviolable; that all 
ſuch as ſhould dare to make any attempt upon 
their liberty, were infamous, were traitors to their 
country, and guilty of a capital crime, and took 
upon itſelf to proſecute all thoſe who' ſhould 
become the authors or performers of ſuch com- 
mands. 

M. Necker was the only one of the King's 
miniſters who was not preſent at the ſance royale, 
either becauſe he foreſaw the fatal conſequences 
which would attend it, or was informed of the 
meaſures undertaken to enforce it. It was 
thought that he would retire from the miniſtry, 


as he had, the evening before, given in his re- 


ſignation. A conſiderable number of the Depu- 
. | | ties 


ties of the Commons had waited on him at his 
houſe, in order to perſuade him to remain in 
office, when he was ſent for by the Queen, and 
the King obtained -a promiſe from him, that he 
would not quit his ſtation. The citizens, who 
had followed the King, after the ſcance royale, and 
ſuch as were induced by an unquiet curioſity, 
poured into the courts of r#e caſtle, into the gal- 
leries, into the apartments; they were agitated - 
M by fear and by deſpair ; every quarter re-echoed 
with their murmurs. But a general joy ſucceeded, 
when they learnt, from the mouth of M. Necker 
himſelf, that he was not to retire from the 

_ - miniſtry. 1 | 
Brauch, then, was the effect of the ſgauce royale, 
ſo oppoſite to what the enemies of the public wel- 
fare had expected, that M. Necker became onl7 
the more dear to the people, and the Deputies 
themſelves were ſtill more cloſely connected with 
him. So little effe& did it produce upon the 
majority of the Clergy, that they repaired on 
the following day to the National Aſſembly, 
where buſineſs was tranſacted with as much tran- 
quillity, as if there never had been a ſgance royale. 
On the 25th, the minority of the Nobles came to 
join them, and the names of the forty-ſeven ge- 
nerous members, amongſt whom was the Duke 
of Orleans, became precious to the nation. How 
| I lament their condition! ſaid a courtier, very ſe- 
$ * . riouſly; 


| 
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_ riouſly 3 fortyrſeuen families are now diſhonoured : 
' henceforth none will vouchſafe to be allied to them, 
The minority of the Clergy ſtill remained in 
their chamber, where they entered upon ſome 
uſeleſs deliberations ; the majority of the Nobles 
likewiſe deliberated in their own chamber : but 
theſe fractions of power vaniſhed before the ma- 
jeſty of the National Aſſembly; that grand lumi- 
nary eclipſed all the reſt; it became a center of 
union to the nation. Every thing, therefore, 
called for a conſolidation, now become indiſ- 
penſable, ſince the authority of deſpotiſm had 
ſhrunk back from the unſhakeable firmneſs of a 
handful of free citizens. The King wrote 
to the preſidents of the Nobility and of the 
Clergy, requeſting theſe two orders to repair to 


the Aſſembly of the States-General, for the pur- 


poſe of diſcuſſing freely his declaration of the 
twenty«third. The Clergy obeyed without he- 
ſitation; but the Nobles were viewing with in- 
dignation a propoſal, whereby they were to loſe 
all the fruits of their oppoſition, when their pre- 


ident read to them ſome extracts of a letter from 


the Count d'Artois. By theſe they were given 
to underſtand, that their junction with the Aſ- 
ſembly was become a matter of neceſſity, as the 
life of the King was in danger. To this aſſertion 
the Nobles gave credit, or pretended to give 
credit: every objection was over-ruled by this 

motive; 
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motive; and the two orders repaired to the- 
common hall, on the 27th of June, four days 
| ſubſequent to the'/Zarce royale, which had impe- 
noofly prohibited this very conſolidation. 

At the news of this event, the inhabitants of 
Verſailles, who, for ſeveral days, had fuffered fo 
cruel an agitation, ran to the caſtle from all 
quarters of the city. The guards, in aftoniſh- 
ment, were preparing to ſnut the gates, when the 
ſhout of Vive le Roi ſufficiently proclaimed, that 
it was joy which had occaſioned ſuch a concourſe. 
The citizens pour onward like waves ſucceeding 
waves, and the whole city is attracted, by this 
grand enthuſiaſm, into the capacious courts of 
the manſion of Louis XVI. They call for the 
King and Queen. The royal pair prefent them- 
ſelves” at the balcony, receive the bleſſings of 
the multitude, which then hurries to the houſe 
of M. Necker, to that of M. de Montmorin, 
to that of M. d' Orleans, to that of M. Baillie. 
In the evening the city was. illuminated, and the 
night was ſpent in rejoicings. 

Nevertheleſs, the union of the orders produced 
no other effect, than to exaſperare, {till farther, 
tlioſe who had reſolved to ſabvert every thing, 
ſooner thanwitneſs the continuation of the States · 
General. They perceived that their reign was on 
the point of expiring, in order to make room for 
the authority of law, and that the ſource of depre= 
dations 
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dations and abuſes was, ere long, to be dried 
up. Rage and madneſs united, ſuggeſted to them 
the moſt atrocious project of ditiolving the Na- 
tional Aſſembly at the price of all the blood 


which ſuch iniquity might coſt. Paris gave 


them ſome embarraſſment; Paris, that immenſe 
capital, which is not a city, but a nation. For 
a whole week, the agitation was extreme. The 
Palais-Royal became the ' rendezvous of ſuch, 
amongſt the citizens, as took a lively intereſt in 
what related to the public; day or night, it was 

never empty. Every hour, every moment, they 
received intelligence from Verſailles, both of 
of the danger which had threatened the Deputies, 
and of their ſucceſs, and of their apprehenſions 
as to the future. Famine alſo was beginning 
to ſhew her face in the metropolis ; the bread 
there, as well as at Verſailles, was found to be 
of a bad quality. Anudft this univerſal anguiſh, 
the citizens are apprized that troops are arriving 
from every- quarter; that they are environing 
Paris and Verſailles ; and that, ſtationed round 
theſe two cities, they are, in a great meaſure, 
blockading them. The foreign troops, in par- 
ticular, are ſummoned to this ſervice; artillery 
is brought from the frontiers at a great expence; 
Preparations are made for forming a camp; and 
the moſt renowned general in che kingdom, 
Mareſchal de Broglie, is appointed to command 


H the 
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the army deſtined to fight, or rather to maſſacre 
the French, ſhould Dry, dare to make any op- 
poſition. 
Paris, unprovided with ſubſiſtence, is on the 

point of being reduced by famine, and ſubju- 
gated by the ſword; the movements, unavoidable 

in the execution of ſuch a deſign, increaſe, ſtill 
further, the apprehenſions of the citizens. At 
Verſailles, ſome German troops, ſome huſſars, 
and ſome companies of the artillery, ſeem col- 
lected for the purpoſe of diſperſing the States- 
General, or of repulſing all who ſhould attempt 
to defend the place where they are aſſembled. At 
length the conſpirators, conſidering their ſucceſs 
as certain, vaunted openly of their intentions; 
and not doubting that a populace, which they 
held in contempt, would be eaſily cruſhed by 
general officers, and by an army of fifty thouſand 
. men, they permitted a report to be circulated, 
that the National Aſſembly was to be imme- 
diately diſſolyed, and that ſeveral rebellious De- 
puties were to be puniſhed with all the rigour 


of the law, _ 
In conſequence of theſe movements, and of theſe 


reports, . the whole capital entertained but one ſen- 
timent; and it was not an ignorant and tumul- 
tuous rabble, which was affected with this ſenti- 
ment, but every enlightened or brave man, of all 
Ages, and of all conditions, whom chat celebrated 
city 
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city then contained within her ramparts. The 
common danger had united all. The women, 
who, in popular commotions, always diſplay moſt 
intrepidity, encouraged the citizens to the defence 
of their country, The latter, by that inſtin& 
which public danger and the loftineſs of patriotiſm 
inſpired, aſk the ſoldiers, when they meet any, 
whether they will have the courage to maſſacre 
their brethren, their fellow-citizens, their parents, 
their friends? The French guards, thoſe gene- 
rous citizens, rebels to their maſters, in the lan- 
guage of deſpotiſm, but faithful to the nation, 
are the firſt to ſwear never to turn their arms 
againſt her. Their example is followed by ſome 
of the other troops. Theſe patriots are loaded 
with careſſes and with preſents. The very ſol- 
diers, who had been marched to Paris, for the 
oppreſſion of that capital, and, conſequently, of 
the whole kingdom, are ſeen walking the ftreets 
arm in arm with the citizens. They repair in 
crowds to the Palais-Royal, where every one 1s 
eager to preſent them with refreſhments ; and 
each employs every method, which he deems cal- 
culated to diſguſt the ſoldiers with arbitrary go- 
vernment, and to attach them to the common 
cauſe, Meanwhile, informatjon is given, that 
ſome of the military are going to receive puniſh- 
ment, for having refuſed to fire upon their fellow- 
citizens ; that eleven of the French guards are 
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detained priſoners at the Abbey, and are fhortly 
to be committed to the Bicetre, a priſon where 
the vileſt criminals are confined. Their cauſe 
becomes the cauſe of the public. A party haſtens 
to their deliverance ; the crowd increaſes on the 
way ; the priſons are forced open; the inſurgents 
enter; the ſoldiers are ſet at liberty, and are led 
back in triumph to the Palais-Royal, which be- 
comes their aſylum and ſanctuary. The huſſars 
and dragoons, who had received orders to at- 
tack the multitude, lay down their arms, and 


join their fellow- citizens; and on every fide is 


heard the cry of Vive la Nation ! for, ſince the 
Commons had formed themſelves into a National 
Aſſembly, that was become the ſhout of joy, and 
men no longer cried, Vive le Tiers-Etat. At 
length a deputation is ſent to the National Aſ- 


ſembly, for the purpoſe of deſiring its interceſſion 


with the King; and the Aſſembly, after requeſting 
the citizens to re-eſtabliſh peace and order, re- 
commends the ſoldiers to the mercy of the mo- 
narch. The ſoldiers returned to priſon; the 
King granted them a pardon, and every thing 
wore the appearance of tranquillity. 

Nevertheleſs, the minds of men were very far 
from enjoying tranquillity; the preparations for 


dieſtruction were increaſing every day. The Na- 


tional Aſſembly was made acquainted with the 
inquietude of the citizens of Paris and Verſailles, 


— 
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and each member received private advices, 
which afforded juſt grounds for apprehen- 
fion, The life-guards were every moment on 
horſeback ; the Swiſs guards were ſtationed. 
round the caſtle; ſome German troops were 
poſted in that part of the caſtle of Verſailles, 
called the Orangery, and it was well known that 
the artillery-men had received orders to hold 
themſelves in readineſs ; it was not yet known 
at Court, that they had declared againſt firing 
either upon the Aſſembly or upon the citizens, 
In the environs of Paris were the foreign regi- 
ments of Royal-Cravate, Royal-Pologne, Helm- 
ſtatt, the Swiſs regiments of Dieſback, Saliſa- 
made, and Chiteauvieux, the huſſars of Ber- 
cheny, Eſterhazy, the Royal Dragoons, the re- 
giments of Provence and of Vintimille, with 
thoſe of Beſangon and le Fere. Other troops 
were at hand to reinforce them, The National 
Aſſembly found it impoſſible to remain ſilent, 
particularly at a time when, notwithſtanding its 
remonſtrances, the citizens were prevented from 
entering the galleries of that hall, where the ſol- 
diers ſhould have received no orders except thoſe 
of the Aﬀembly. Accordingly, an addreſs was 
preſented to the King, beſeeching him to with- 
draw the troops, who at once alarmed the citi- 
Zens, and violated the freedom of the national 
repreſentatives. An anſwer was ſuggeſted to 
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the monarch, which contained a refuſal ſeaſoned 
with a ſort of cruel raillery. It obſerved, that 
the motive for aſſembling the troops was, to 
provide for the ſafety of Paris, and to protect 
the freedom of the repreſentatives : but that, if 
they took umbrage at that, the King could, if 
they thought proper, remove the Aſſembly to 
| Noyon or to Soiffons, and that he himſelf would 
repair to Compiegne. This was propoſing to 
the Aſſembly to incur ſtill greater danger, by 
placing itſelf between the army of Paris and the 
troops of Flanders and Alface : it was telling 
the Aſſembly that it might depart, if it thought 
fit, but that the troops ſhould not ſtir from their 
quarters. In vain did Mirabeau repreſent to the 
Aſſembly, that the King's anſwer was a refuſal, 
which called for new and more preſſing appli- 
cations ; that the Deputies had not deſired to 
depart, but that the troops ſhould be withdrawn, 
and that to truſt themſelves to the miniſters and 
adviſers of the King, was to deliver themſelves 
up to their enemies.* The confidence which 
the Aſſembly placed in the virtue of the King, 
prevailed over all other conſiderations, and no 
farther application was made to him. 


* See the Addreſs to the King, the King's Anſwer, and 
Mirabeau's Speech wpon that Anſwer, in- the firſt volume 
of the Tranflation already fo often referred to. In refer- 
ring to that tranſlation, I conſider myſelf as always addreſ- 
ſing the Engliſh reader. 

| It 
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It was on the 11th of July that the King had 
returned the anſwer above-mentioned ; and, on 
the 12th, the firſt blow was given, by the diſ- 
miſſion of M. Necker, who received orders to 
keep that circumſtance a ſecret, ahd to quit the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours. He ſet out that 
yery evening, ; and, although he meant to retire 
to Copet, he took the road to Bruſſels, the bet- 
ter to diſguiſe the motive of his departure. 
Thus fled into exile the man whoſe reſignation 
the King, only three weeks before, had refuſed 
to accept, and whom himſelf and his royal con- 
ſort had prevailed on to continue in the miniſtry. 
He fled, carrying away with him the confidence | 
of the nation. 

The next day this event was en at Ver- 
ſailles, and alſo that M. M. de Breteuil, Foulon, 
la Galefiere, la Porte, and the Mareſchal de 
Broglie, were to compoſe the Kin 's council. 
At this intelligence every eye was caſt down, and 
every perſon expected that the blow would e 
ſtruck, with which, for ſome days paſt, they had 
been indirectly menaced. The Aſſembly was 
not to have met on that day, and the ſenſe of 
their common danger having, nevertheleſs, col- 
lected a certain number of the Deputies, they 
were of opinion that they could not debate. 
But it is not poſſible to deſcribe the prodigious 
commotion which, on a ſudden, was excited 
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through the whole city of Paris. The inhabi- 
tants for ſa every thing which they had to ex- 
pect; the National Aſſembly diſſolved by ice, 
and the capital invaded by an enemy. The ci- 
tizens hurried ta the Palais-Royal, their accuſ- 
tomed place of rendezyous ; conſternation had 
led them thither ; the univerſal rage was kindled 
there, but kindled ſo effectually, that it was 
communicated in a moment to every part of 
that vaſt metropolis. The firſt victim of deſpo- 
tiſm became the idol and divinity of the day. 
The citizens procure a buſt of M. Necker; they 
accompany it with that of M. d'Orleans, whoſe 
baniſhment was ſaid to be likewiſe determined 
on, and march with them through Paris, atten- 
ded by an immenſe multitude. Some ſoldiers 
of the Royal Allemand, who had received ar- 
ders to attack, ſtrike with their ſabres, thoſe 
buſts, which were inſenſible of the indignity. 
Several perſons are wounded. The Prince de 
Lambeſc is in the place de Louis XV. with the 
ſoldiers of the Royal Allemand; the populace 
: flings ſtones at him; upon this, he throws him- 
ſelf into the Thuilleries, ſabre in hand, and 
wounds an old man who is walking there. 
While the women and children, terrified at theſe 
acts, rend the air with ſhrieks and lamentations, 
the great guns are fired, and all Paris cries 10 
| arms; 
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arms; the alarm-bell is rung; the citizens ruſh 
into the workſhops of the armourers. 

They attack a company of the Royal Alle- 
mand, and the tumult continues till night, when 
ſome bandittt,-who had been poſted at a ſhort 
diſtance from Paris, ſet fire to the barriers, enter 
the city, and ſcour the ſtreets, which, fortu- 
nately, are filled by patroles of the citizens, of 
the French Guards, and of the ſoldiers on the 
watch-duty. On a ſudden, a happy thought 
entered the head of ſome good citizen ; it be- 
came a treaſure of light, and was the means of 
faving Paris. Paris contained two hundred 
thouſand hands, ready to arm for her defence, 
but officers were wanted to command them, 
At the ſummons of a generous citizen, the elec- 
tors are convened ; at the peril of their lives they 
courageouſly afſume authority, and the citizens 
obey them with confidence. = 

During this day of mourning and conſterna- 
tion, the conſpirators gave a looſe to the emo- 
tions of a guilty joy. At Verſailles, in that 
Orangery, where were lodged, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, diſpoſed in ambuſcade, the German 
troops of Naſſau, princes, princeſſes, favourites, 
male and female, were entertaining themſelves 
with the muſic of the martial inſtruments. They 
were loading the ſoldiers with careſſes and with 
prefents ; and the latter, amidſt their brutal 

orgies, 
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orgies, were pleaſing themſelves with the thought 
of diſperſing the National Aſſembly, and of ſub- 
jugating the kingdom. Calamitous night, when 
the courtiers were dancing to that foreign muſic, 
and enjoying the idea of the maſſacre 

The dawn of the enſuing day had no ſooner 
made its appearance, than the citizens of Paris 
purſued, with activity, the plan which they had 
formed on the preceding night. Some banditti 


had plundered the houſe of St. Lazare : they 


are driven from that quarter; the alarm is rung; 
each citizen repairs to his diſtrict, in order to be 
enrolled ; all the muſkets are taken from the gun. 
ſmiths; ſwords, ſabres, battle-axes, pikes, wea- 
pons of every kind, are forged with expedition; 
the armory 1s burſt open, and every one carries 
away fome of the old inſtruments of war, which 
had been long laid up there: thirty thouſand 
muſkets, which were concealed in the Hotel des 
Invalides, and fix pieces of cannon, are ſeized on; 
and, on the following day, ſixty thouſand men 
were armed, enrolled, diſtributed in companies, 
while the electors, with unwearied diligence, took 
care that the ſupplies of proviſions ſhould ſuffer 
no interruption. 

At the ſame time, the National Aſſembly ſent 
notice to the King of the danger which the State 
incurred, unleſs the troops ſhould be withdrawn 
from the capital; and the Deputies offered to re- 
pair 
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pair to Paris, and to throw themſelves between 
the citizens and the ſoldiery : but the King an- 
ſwered, that he alone was a proper judge of the 
neceſſity for the troops; that he would make no 
alteration in his meaſures; and that the propoſal 
of the Deputies, to go to Paris, was nugatory, as 


their preſence there could anſwer no good pur- 


poſe whatever. Upon this the Aſſembly decreed, 
that M. Necker and the other miniſters, who 
had been juſt ſent into exile, carried with them 
its eſteem and its regret ; that it would till in- 
fiſt upon the diſmiſſion of the ſoldiery, and upon 
the eſtabliſhment of a city militia; and declared, 
that no intermediate power could exiſt between 
the Aſſembly and the King. In the next place, 
it rendered the miniſters for the time being re- 
ſponſible for the iſſue of every undertaking, and 
threatened with impeachment any perſon what- 
ſoever, who ſhould dare to make uſe of the in- 
famous term Bankruptcy. Laſtly, it came to the 
reſolution of continuing to fit all night. 

So much courage and prudence united, on 
the part of the people and its repreſentatives, 
proved, however, inſufficient to determine the 
Court to renounce its projects. The King's re- 
fuſal, which had afflicted the National Aſſembly, 
produced, in Paris, the laſt efforts of deſpair. 
The inhabitants. believed that their enemies had 
devoted them to deſtruction, and they reſolved 

either 
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either to conquer or periſh, Then came forth, 
from amidſt that agitated throng, ſome of thoſe 
men of intrepidity, who are almoſt never wanting 
upon great occaſions, and who naturally aſſume 
the ſituation which is due to them. One or more 
voices are heard exclaiming, that there would be 
neither peace nor liberty as long as the Baſtille 
was in being. A thouſand voices repeat this de- 
claration; and nothing now is heard but the cry 
of Let us take the Baſtille.” Launay, wha 
commanded in that ſtronghold of terror, had long 
ſince prepared for its defence, and had juſt re- 
ceived orders from Beſenval to hold out until ſuc- 
cours ſhauld be ſent to him. But was it poſſible 
for him to reſiſt the impetuouſity of Frenchmen, 
and the undaunted fury of half Paris, that was 
ruſhing upon the fortreſs? The beſiegers ſum- 
mon him to ſurrender. He affects to liſten to 
terms; ſome of the citizens are admitted into 
the court, and are immediately detained pri- 
ſoners. Upan this, the rage of thoſe without is 
exaſperated to the utmoſt; and ere long, by pro- 
digies of valour, ſuch of the aſſailants, as are 
neareſt to the fort, cut the chains of the draw- 
bridge aſunder, and, in the courſe of a few hours, 
take poſſeſſion of a place, which an army, headed 
by tlie great Condé, had in vain beſieged for 
three and twenty days. The annals of the nation 
have conſecrated their names to immortality, 
3 under 
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under the general appellation of Conquerors of the 
Baſtille, Launay, now a priſoner, is conducted 
to the Hotel de Ville, through a tide of enraged 
citizens; his conductors diſplaying as much cou- 
rage in protecting him, as they had already dif. 
played in poſſeſſing themſelves of his caſtle; but, 
after an hour ſpent in marching and reſiſting, 
Launay was butchered at the foot of the ſtair- 
caſe of the Hotel de Ville, when he was juſt on 
the point of being in ſafety. Diſcovery is made, 
at the ſame time, that M. de Fleſſelle, the Provoſt 
of Paris, had held a ſecret correſpondence with 
Launay; he is reproached with this conduct in 


the Höôtel de Ville; he makes his eſcape; but, 


at the end of the Place de Greve, he receives a 
piſtol-ſhot, his head is ſevered from his body, 
and this bloody head, together with that of Lau- 
nay, is borne aloft upon a pike through the ſtreets 
of the metropolis. 
Meanwhile night approaches; and a report 
having been ſpread, that the troops were to enter 
the town by the barrier called Enfer, the alarm- 
bell is rung; each ſnatches up his arms, and 
hurries to his quarters; ſome drag the artillery; 
others haſten to the barrier, where ſeveral cannon- 
ſhots are fired; the houſes are all illuminated; 
the pavement is torn up, in order that the ſtones 
may be carried into the apartments, and the wo- 
men prepare to hurl them down upon the ſol- 
„ 1 diery. 
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diery. So much courage and activity o once again 


ſaved the citizens. 
At Verſailles the Court would not believe that 


the Baſtille was taken; for at all times that for- 
treſs had been deemed impregnable. But the 
National Aſſembly ſtamped a character of im- 
portance on theſe circumſtances, by appointing a 
committee, which was charged to prepare a plan 
of conſtitution for the people, at the very ti me 
when the Court was occupied in reducing it under 
the yoke. The Aſſembly, however, ſent two 
meſſages to the King, and twice the King re- 
turned a vague anſwer, without confenting to 
diſmiſs the troops. Whereupon the Aſſembly 
reſolves to fit up a ſecond night, and never to 
quit the hall till its requiſition ſhould be granted. 
This night, ſo diſtreſſing for men upon whoſe 
perſons all the confidence and all the hope of 
their country reſted, they ſpent in a ſtate of in- 
quietude as great as that of the former ; leſs af- 
fected with their own danger, than with the ſenſe 
of the calamities to which France would become 
a prey, were the leaſt misfortune to befal them- 
ſelves. While the greater part of the Deputies 
were ſeeking, upon benches, upon tables, upon 
carpets, that fleep which nature required, and 
which refuſed to cloſe their eyes, M. de Liancour, 
one of the members, proved the faviour of the 
ſtate: he was grand-maſter of the wardrobe, was 
| eſteemed 
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eſteemed by the King, and by all perſons of real 
worth, and had at heart the welfare of his coun- 
try. He repaired to the King during the night, 
when the latter was no longer beſet by his per- 


fidious counſellors ; he repreſented the ſituation 


of France, and the dangers which the King him- 
ſelf and the royal family would incur, if he did 
not change the unhappy meaſures which had 
been ſuggeſted to him. All that Louis XVI. 
requires, 1s to have counſellors who are worthy 
of his heart, that heart naturally inclined to be- 
nevolence. Monſieur, the King's brother, ſe- 
conded the advice of M. de Liancour; and, on 
the following day, the King went to the Na- 


tional Aſſembly, without pomp, and without a 


train of attendants, at the moment when a freſh 
deputation was on the point of being ſent up to 
him. The people, which was at his heels, main- 
tained that melancholy ſilence, from which our 
kings have ever derived important leſſons. The 
Aſſembly aſſumed the ſame deportment; but 
when the King had declared, that it was his wiſh 
to preſerve a good underſtanding with the nation, 
that he put his truſt in her repreſentatives, that 


he had given orders that the troops ſhould re- 


move from Paris and Verſailles, and that he 


would open a free communication between the 


Aſſembly and himſelf, the hearts of all were re- 


heved from the oppreſſion which they had long . 


ſuffered. 
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fuffered. The King withdrew, accompanied by 
all the Deputies, who attended him to the caſtle; 
amidſt acclamations and univerſal joy. 

The National Aſſembly appointed a depu- 
tation; for the purpoſe of conveying this glad 
intelligence to Paris, while its own cares were 
ſtill directed to the removal of the new miniſtry. 
Paris, meanwhile, impatient to confirm that li- 
berty which ſhe was beginning to enjoy, had 
made choice of M. Baillie for Mayor, and of M. 
de la Fayette for Commander in Chief of the 
National Guards. Theſe two new dignities 
could not be more properly conferred, than upon 
the man who had preſided ſo gloriouſly in the 
National Aſſembly, at a criſis of ſuch difficulty 
and danger, and upon the celebrated friend of 
Waſhington. The Deputies, on their arrival at 
Paris, beheld, with aſtoniſhment and with in- 
ceſſant delight, the moſt glorious ſpectacle which 
can be exhibited to men impaſſioned with the 
love of liberty, and who glow with impatience 
to preſent her to their country. 

That Paris, ſo lately the theatre where bloody 
ſcenes were acted, and which, but twa days be- 
fore, expected to be ſtormed and pillaged, now 
gave a looſe to tranſports of the moſt lively ex- 
ultation. The ſtreets crowded with citizens, 
and the windows with ſpectators, to ſee the De- 
puties pals by, the flowers which are-ſtrewn be- 
fore 
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fore they the bieſlings which are ſhowered on 
them, the tender names of ſaviours, of fathers of 
their country, which are re-echoed to their ears, 
the mothers. preſenting their children to them, 
and then claſping them in their own arms, the 
tumultuous and reiterated applauſe, the enthu- 
ſiaſm of thoſe citizens already become free, the 
overflowings of their hearts carried to an amiable 
intoxication,“ and, amidſt theſe darling objects, 
the terrible array of one hundred thouſand men 
= arms, whoſe warlike voices were ſhouting 
Vive le Roi! Vive la Nation ! formed a ſight 
which conſoled the Deputies for the ſolicitude 
which had ſo long diſtreſſed them. The Hotel 
de Ville, the Cathedral, witneſſed new and affec- 
ting ſcenes, and the patriots returned to preſent a a 
picture of them to the National Aſſembly. 

One addition to this happineſs was wanting, 
and that was, the recal of M. Necker. The new 
miniſters had voluntarily reſigned. The King 
reſtored M. Necker to the wiſhes of the citizens. 
Information of this was ſent to the Aſſembly; 
and the King at the ſame time declared, that he 
would return, on the day fo, owing, to Paris. 
The National Aſſembly diſpatched thither a ſe- 
cond deputation, which that city had already re- 


* Livreſſe et la cordialite de leur Epanchements.” 


+ © The armed majeſty of the people,” as Grattan ex- 
preſſed himſelf on a fimilar occaſion, 
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queſted, in order to calm ſome new diſguſts 
which had ariſen there. | 
No city in the world can afford a ſpectacle 
like that of Paris, when agitated by any grand 
paſſion, ſince in no other city is the communica- 
tion ſo prompt, nor the minds of men ſo active. 
Paris contains within her boundaries citizens from 
every province, and, of this mixture of various 
characters, 1s formed the character of the nation, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by an aſtoniſhing impetu- 
oſity. The deſire of the citizens is complied 
with. At two o'clock in the morning the depu- 
tation from the Aſſembly arrived at Paris; and, 
at ſeven, a line of one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men, three or four a-breaſt, was formed from 
Paſſy to the Hotel de Ville. This military mul- 
_ titude * was waiting for the King. In vain did 
the royal family endeavour to hinder his depar- | 
ture, and to inſpire him with apprehenſions : he 
continued immoveable; for he trufted to his 
people and his conſcience. He knew full well, 
and we knew it likewiſe, that he had not been 
the author of thoſe pernicious counſels, which 
had kindled the civil war. The King, plainly 
dreſſed, and in a carriage not magnificent, en- 
tered Paris with that calico whe is natural 
to him: the Deputies accompanied him on foot. 
But the ſpectacle was far different from what had 
* Multitude enregimentce, | 
been 
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been exhibited the evening of the day preceding: 
it was not that delicious extravagance of hearts 
which are overflowing with joy. The recollec- 
tion of the paſt, the uncertainty as to the future, 
the oppreſſive ſenſation of a real and concealed 
calamity, reſtrained them, as it were, with one 
conſent, from uttering expreſſions of gladneſs 
which could not be ſincere. Nothing was heard 
but the cry of Vive la Nation! this cry was as an 
oracle of public will, of public will * requiring 
that the nation ſhould be free and happy. The 
King, however, who had been ſtruck with the 
moſt impoſing fight which can be preſented to 
the ruler of ſuch a multitude, was affected, at the 
Hotel de Ville, by the eloquent diſcourſes that 
were addreſſed to him by the Mayor, by the Pre- 
fident of the electors, and by M. de Lally Tolen- 
dal. «© My people, faid he, in a tone expreſſive of 
his emotion, my people may always rely upon 
my love.” He took the national cockade from 
the hands of the Mayor, and appeared at the 
window of the Hotel de Ville, wearing the ſym- 
bol of the alliance which he had contracted with 
his people. Then it was that that people, in- 
ſpired with confidence, and which had only wait- 


* I apprehend, that there is often more grace, as well as 

eater energy, in repeating the ſubſtantive, and even the 
ubſtantive and adjective, than in relying upon the vague 
and feeble aid of the pronoun relative. We have the ele- 
gant authority of Cz/ar for this practice. | 
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ed for ſome proof of the King's affection, gave a 
looſe to the moſt animated effuſions of joy; the 
repeated ſhout of Vive le Roi reſounded far and 
wide; the artillery announced the happy moment 
fo much wiſhed for; and the King, returning to 
Verſailles, beheld nothing but demonſtrations of 
joy, of joy which roſe even to a delirium: ſo little 
does it coſt kings to acquire the affections of the 
people. 

In this manner was fruſtrated one of the moſt 
horrible conſpiracies ever deviſed againſt any na- 
tion. The conſequences of theſe events were to 
be proportioned to their greatneſs. We have ſeen, 
in the courſe of this brief hiſtory, that, for ſeveral 
years paſt, the Court, of which the whole kingdom 
was weary, and which, nevertheleſs, was unwilling 
that abuſes ſhould be reformed, had been ſtrug- 
gling diſadvantageouſly againſt the opinion of the 
Public, It is one of the evils attending on roy- 
alty, that the Court always ſhelters itſelf under 
the ſanction of the King's name; this name it op- 
poſed as a buckler to all the weapons which were 
launched at it, and it then employed the royal 
band to hurl them back upon its adverſaries, 
The Court perſuaded the Monarch, that what- 
ever was ſaid and done againſt itſelf, was likewiſe 
ſaid and done againſt him. And thus a prince, 
whoſe manners were naturally ſimple and correct, 


who took no delight in pomp, whoſe wants were 
| | limited, 
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limited, and who had no other wiſh than to ſee 
his people happy, was yet compelled to lend his 
name to a multitude of iniquities. Meanwhile, 
his counſellors were ever urging him to ſome ex- 
travagant act of power, which he as conſtantly 
was obliged to relinquiſh ; they inceſſantly led 
him to the charge againſt their adverſary, public 
opinion, and that too with all the might of deſpo- 
tiſm, and inceſſantly was he forred to retire be- 
fore that unconquerable phalanx, which was till 
advancing upon him. The world juſtified the 
King, but was incenſed againſt the royalty ; and 
the Court, leſſening the reſpect which was uſually 
paid the throne, ſuffered liberty to gain all that 
deſporiſm was loſing. 
"They who, in order to ſupport their inverals; 
attached themſelves to the Court, were neceſſarily 
involved in the ſame ruin. The dignified clergy 
could no longer make reſiſtance; and, although 
the Court found, in the counſels of that intereſted 
body, ſome of thoſe veteran expedients which are 
familiar to the church, ſuch an alliance ſerved only 
to deſtroy them both, by reaſon of the welk 
known ſimilarity of their manners. The Court- 
nobility drew along with it the nobles of the pro- 
vinces, by whom before it had been hated and 
deſpiſed, The Court-nobles ſoon ſucceeded in 
perſuading their brethren of the provinces, that it 
behaved them to form a common league for the 
$3 protec< 
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protection of authority: and, from this war of all 
the upper orders againſt the Third Eſtate, the latter 
became convinced, that, unleſs it were every thing, 
it was likely to be nothing. As for the reſt of 
thoſe who patroniſed abuſes, they were not yet be- 
come members of the league, but they were pre- 
paring for it, from a foreboding of what it was 
poſſible they might loſe; and thus the kingdom 
was divided into rwo avowed parties, that.of the 
Court, and that of the People. Hence the ap- 
pellation of Ariſtocrate and Democrate, of Royalift 
and Patriot. | 2 

Meanwhile, this laſt victory of the People over 
the Court occaſioned a grand convulſion through 
the kingdom, like thoſe eruptions of Veſuvius, 
which produce prodigious ſhacks at a great diſ- 
tance from that mountain. All thoſe who, at 
Court, dreaded popular retribution, or impeach- 
ments on account of the conſpiracy, took to flight 
under divers-diſguiſes. The miniſters diſappear- 
ed. M. Foulon cauſed it to be reported that he 
was dead. Madame de Polignac and her family 
took the road to Baſle, where accidentally they 
met M. Necker. The Mareſchal de Broglio fe- 
cured himſelf at Luxembaurgh, and the chief 
officers of his army were employed in looking 
about for aſyla. At length the Prince de Conde 
and the Count d'Artois fled allo in their turn, and 
carried into foreign countries their hatred againſt 
their 
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their own, and that inveterate rage which time is 
every day aygmenting. M. de Calonne, whom 
hatred to M. Necker, and fury againſt France, 
which, it was ſaid, he was again to govern, had 
attracted back to Paris, now turned about for 
Bruſſels, where the laſt and long-continued error 
of the princes was their having had recourſe to his 
counſels. It was ſtill the Court of France ; but 
its conſpiracies were no longer within the realm, 
and the people obtained a momentary reſpite. 
The Queen and Moxfierr were the only perſons 
who ſtaid behind; the one determined to perſe- 
vere, and the other to look on and wait the iſſue, 
Meanwhile the exaſperated people, that people 
which, on a ſudden, and in conſequence of fo 
many ſucceſſive blunders, overleaped, in a ſingle 
day, the perilous barrier between ſlavery and li- 
berty, took vengeance on the nobles for a grand 
conſpiracy, into which it had every reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that all the members of the ariſtocracy had 
entered. We have already ſaid, and it is the key 
to all theſe circumſtances, that this was a war be- 
tween privilege and public good. M. Foulon 
was apprehended, conveyed to Paris, and facri- 
ficed by the enraged people, notwithſtanding the 
exertions of M. de la Fayette, of the new Mayor, of 
the committee, who with difficulty held the reins 
of that authority which had been entruſted to 
them; his head, livid and defiled with gore, was 
| bo I 4 cCarried 
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carried through the ſtreets of the metropolis, M. 
Berthier, his ſon-in-law, Intendant of Paris, is ſei- 
zed at Compeigne, conducted to the capital on 
the very evening of the barbarous execution of 
Foulon, and butchered in the ſame manner. A 
ferocious populace * falls furiouſly on the body of 
the dead victim; a barbarian tears out the heart, 
. Which he fixes upon his hanger, and the head is 
© borne aloft along with that of Foulon. Undoubt- 
edly theſe two ſufferers had much to be reproach- 
ed with ; but their crimes againſt the people were 
committed at a time when the orders of the Court 
juſtified every proceeding. It was, indeed, a la- 
' mentable criſis, when the people, deſpairing of juf- 
tice, conſidered itſelf authoriſed to do juſtice for 
itſelf. Paris would have become uninhabitable, 
had theſe horrors been continued. | 
At the ſame time, and in ĩmitation of the capi- 
tal, all the citizens of the empire take up arms for 
their ſecurity ; they form themſelves into compa- 
nies, into battalions, into regiments. A report 
is ſpread throughout the kingdom at one and the 
fame moment, that the fugitive princes meditate 
an invaſion; in addition to this, it is ſaid, that 
ſome thouſands of banditti are on their march, 
that they are actually on the ſpot, that there is no 
time to be toll, but that all muſt prepare to de- 


* Peuple in the original ; but the appellation is too good 
for ſuch wages. 
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fend themſelves immediately; that couriers, whom 
none, however, could ſee, have juſt arrived with 
the intelligence. The moſt indolent are ſpurred 
on by this well-invented panic,* and, in a week, 
three millions of men aſſume the military charac- 
ger, and the three-coloured cockade becomes the 
prnament of eyery head. The old municipalities, 
almoſt every where ſuſpected, are every where ca- 
ſhiered, to make room for committees who have 
the direction of public buſineſs, and a fort of or- 
der is eſtabliſhed in every place, amidſt fears, 
hopes, the intoxication of liberty, the deſtruction 
of powers, and a whole people which is agitated 
with the expectation of a better ſtate. In the ru- 
ral parts of the kingdom, the popular rage is 
yented upon the Seignenrs; caſtles are burned 
down, family records deitroyed, and private ven- 
geance intermingles with the vengeance of the 
public. It was the continuation of that univerſal 
riſing of the third eſtate, which eſtate was then 
combating againſt tyranny and privileges united, 
and which had no other inſtrument to employ, 
than what was naturally in its hands, the irreſiſti- 
ble inſtrument of force. The Court made thoſe 
whom it had ſummoned to its aſſiſtance, pay 
dearly for the dire ſervices which it had ſeemed 
inclined to reader them. 


* Par la terreur panique. 
Meanwhile, 
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- Meanwhile, and from the moment when the 
King had reſtored to every mind, if not hope, at 
leaſt a degree of tranquillity, the National Aſſem- 
bly was occupied in framing the Conſtitution, and 
had appointed committees for the purpoſe of diſ- 
tributing the different taſks. At the ſame crime it 


_ cauſed a proclamation to be made, in order to 


calm the minds of men, and to arreſt the effects 
of an impetuous vengeance, the conſequences of 
which it was impoſſible to compute. The Aſ- 


ſembly alſo received the ſolemn vows of fidelity 


from the whole French nation, the homage of the 
ſeveral corporations, and even of the ſovereign 


courts, which at length recognized, in the loud 


and awful voice of the public,“ the authority of 
the national repreſentatives. It made uſe of this 
authority to allay the troubles which had ariſen in 


various places, and to put a ſtop to the arbitrary 


ſeizure of ſuch perſons as the citizens ſuſpected of 
being hoſtile to their liberty. It iſſued orders for 
the free circulation of proviſions, which was ob- 
ſtructed in certain quarters, by the malevolence of 
the one party, and by the ignorance of the other. 

It was in the midſt of this prodigious agitation, 
that M. Necker traverſed France, and reviſited 


the capital. He received, every where, the loud- 
eſt proofs of the univerſal exultation. The people 


Aux cclats de la voix publique. 
viewed, 
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viewed, in him, the indiſpenſable miniſter, and 
the martyr of the public cauſe, to which cauſe the 
Court itſelf had, by its own impolicy, attached 
him. The grandeſt triumphs of M. Necker have 
been conſtantly prepared for him by his enemies. 
Paris received him with the wildeſt exceſs of joy: 
he obtained, from the enthuſiaſtic electors, a ge- 
neral amneſty for all thoſe who were ſuſpected of 
having conſpired againſt the people. But their 
powers extended not ſo far : they were diſclaimed, 
and obliged to explain the purport of their de- 
cree. In fact, it was dangerous, that a few citi- 
zens of Paris ſhould aſſume the power of arreſt- 
ing the proſecutions againſt thoſe who were guilty 
of being traitors to the nation. The National 
Aſſembly ordered M. Beſenval into cuſtody, who 


had been the principal cauſe of the ſtep taken by 


M. Necker, and who was afterwards ſet at liberty, 
there being no evidence againſt him. 

The general ferment was now riſen to the ut- 
moſt. The people, aſtoniſhed at ſeeing its chains 
broken with ſuch facility, and at feeling its own 
ſtrength, abuſed that ſtrength in taking vengeance 
on its oppreſſors, and its new liberty was, as yet, 
but licentiouſneſs. General hatred in its blind 
rage ſought every where to puniſh enemies, 
Pointed out to it by chance or by prejudice. A 
never- ceaſing inquietude tormented thoſe freemen 
born of yeſterday ; in their neceſſity for a new or- 
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der of things, and for a ſovereign juriſdiction, they 
ſeized and engroſſed all juriſdiction to themſelves ; 
and ſeveral ' tumultuous aſſaſſinations were the 
fruit of this delirium. The burthen of ſo many 
oppreſſive prerogatives, of ſo many impoſts 
wherewith the peaſantry was overloaded, and to 
be relieved from which they had repeatedly peti- 
tioned, appeared to them at this time ſo intole- 
rably grievous, that they were determined to 
| ſhake it off altogether. The National Aſſembly 
contained within itſelf, from the firſt day of its 
ſeſſion, the ſeeds of thoſe two parties which di- 
vided the whole kingdom ; and the exploſion of 
theſe two oppoſite averſions had augmented the 


violence of them both. One ſentiment, however, 


predominated there, and that was, the dread of 
the effects which * too long continued, 
might occaſion. 

The Aſſembly agitated the queſtion of the fa- 
mous declaration of rights, a declaration which 
henceforward we muſt leave to juſtify itſelf : but 
the diſturbances in the provinces obliged the De- 
puties to ſuſpend that important queſtion, in or- 
der to publiſh a decree, enjoining all the citizens 
to demean themſelves peaceably, to pay ſuch 
taxes and duties as were not yet ſuppreſſed, and to 
yield obedience to the laws While the repreſen- 
tatives were thus occupied, M. de Noailles roſe 


and requeſted their attention, He repreſented, 
that 
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chat the decrees of the Aſſembly againſt thoſe po- 
pular inſurrections would prove ineffectual, unleſs 
it deſtroyed the cauſe; that this cauſe was to be 
diſcovered in the oppreſſive taxes which the peo- 
ple paid; and that the remedy was, to relieve the 
people from that burthen ; to decree, that all im- 
| poſts ſhould be equitably laid on, that the feudal 
rights ſhould be redeemable, and that perſonal 
ſervitude ſhould be aboliſhed without purchaſe. 
This propoſition was ſeconded by another mem- 
ber of the nobility ; that member was M. d'At- 
guillon: he obſerved, that, before they gave to 
France a conſtitution, they muſt confer ſome fa- 
vours on her, and juſtify the zeal of the Aſſembly, 
by certain ſplendid ſacrifices, which, doubtleſs, all 
the nobles would be emulous to imitate. This 
gave occaſion to that memorable ſcene of the 4th 
of Auguſt, where, in one ſingle night, all the pri. 
vileges, all the oppreſſive powers, experienced an 
utter abolition ; a ſcene ſo ill judged of by thoſe 
who did not obſerve, that theſe ſacrifices were ei- 
ther enjoined by the inſtructions to the Deputies, 
or were manifeſtly neceſſary to the executing the 
plan of a new conſtitution, No leſs ſplendid was 
the ſpectacle of the nobles and the clergy, while 
ſacrificing the rights of chace, of fiſhing, of war- 
ren, and of dove-houſes; of the pariſh prieſts 
making a ſacrifice of their perquiſites ; of the be- 


- Neficiaries declaring that they would confine them- 
ſelv@. 
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ſelves to one benefice; of lords of ſeigheuries ac- 
knowledging the neceſſity for the redemption of 
feudal rights, which were a grievance to the peaſan- 
try; above all, in this univerſal enthuſiaſm, it was a 
grand and affecting hope for the regeneration of the 
empire, to ſee the deputies of the pays d'etat and 
thoſe of ſeveral privileged towns, advancing in 
ſucceſſioh, and with a patriotic eagerneſs, to offer 
up the facrifice of their antique rights and char- 
ters, covering the ſteps of the buread, and pro- 
claiming their deſire, that there ſhould be no 
more provinces, that there ſhould be but one ſole 
nation, one ſole family, one ſole empire. 

It ſeemed as if France was near being regene- 
rated in the courſe of a ſingle night; fo true it is, 


that the happinefs of a people is eaſily to be ac- 


compliſhed, when thoſe who govern are leſs occu- 
pied with themſelves than with the people. The 
Aſſembly, aſtoniſhed at the ſpectacle which was 
exhibiting to itſelf, and affected with the idea of 
the benefits which it had juſt ſhowered upon the 
nation, decreed that a medal ſhould be ſtruck, in 
order to preſerve the memory of that great and 
glorious night. It conferred upon the King the 
title of Refforer of the Liberty of France, decreed 


that a deputation ſhould preſent him with her ho- 


* I wiſh devoutly, that our beneficiaries would preſent 
us with ſuch another ſpectacle. 


0 
mage, and beſeech him to aſſiſt at a ſolemn Te 
Deum.* 

The National Ademably ſeemed to FEE made 
reparation, in a ſingle day, for the delays to. 
which the dreadful criſis of affairs had given oc- 
caſion. But all this time the ſtate was reduced 
to a ſecond ctifis, by the want of money, and by 
the confuſion which reigned throughout the king- 
dom. M. Necker propoſed to the Aſſembly a 
loan of thirty millions at five per cent. without ſe- 
curity. The Aſſembly, in neglecting to provide 
a ſecurity for this loan, in neglecting to fix any 
term for the repayment, and in reducing the in- 
tereſt to four and a half per cent. preſumed too far 
upon the national credit, and upon the patriotiſm 
of the opulent. The loan fell to the ground. It 
is not clear that it would have ſucceeded in the 
form propoſed by M. Necker; but the blame 
lay upon the Aſſembly, and M. Necker did not 
ſcruple to ſay ſo. Accordingly, when that mi- 
niſter propoſed, afterwards, a new loan of eighty 
millions, which produced an aid of only forty, 
the Aſſembly voted it without heſitation ; but the 
loan did not anſwer the deſired end, and the re- 
| proach ſtill belongs to the National Aſſembly. 

The ſacrifices of the 4th of Auguſt, made ſo 
eagerly: by even the deputies of the nobility and 
of the clergy, met with a very ill reception from 


* This laſt idea did not fayour much of Atheiſm. . 
| the. 
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the nobles and the men of the church. In the 
provinces particularly, the feudal domination 
was by ſo much the more agreeable to moſt of 
thoſe who cxerciſed it, as they were but lately 
come into the poſſeſſion of it, and as their nobi- 
lity was a new purchaſe. It is in little towns, 
eſpecially, that perſons are the more deſirous of 
having inferiors, becauſe there they are nearer to 
their equals : this is one of the hundred thouſand 
maladies of human nature.* The ariſtocratic 
party, therefore, naturally reinforced itſelf with 
all thoſe who beheld with ſorrow the equalization 
of conditions. On the other hand, the people 
rejoiced, without judgement or moderation, in 
this new order of things, In the midſt of this 
great ferment, the burning of caſtles and court- 
rolls was continued; and, ere long, ſome banditti, 
taking advantage of theſe circumſtances, ſpread 

themſelves in detachments through ſeveral of the 
| provinces, ſetting fire to property, without diſ- 
tinguiſhing to what party the proprietors belong- 
ed. The National Aſſembly ordered, that ſe- 
vere proſecutions. ſhould be commenced againſt 
the miſcreants, and adopted various meaſures 
both forcible and prudent, for putting an end to 
theſe diſturbances. Meanwhile, the decrees of 
the 4th of Auguſt were drawn up, the ſolemn act 
which aboliſhed the feudal ſyſtem was n 


* I like this laſt ſentence, 


and 
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and the clergy, which had yielded up its tithes 
to the nation, was promiſed a national recom- 
pence. This act was brought up to the King by 
the whole Aſſembly, which at the ſame time 
conferred upon him his new title of Reforer of 
the Liberty of France. The King accepted both, 
and invited the Deputies to attend him, in order 
to return thanks to God, in his holy temple, for the 
generous ſentiments which were actuating the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. 


— * 
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On might have been likened to an im- 
menſe chaos, in which all the elements of 
| Order already exiſted, and were only waiting for 
the hand of the Creator. Power was ſuſpended, 
authority diſowned, and the wrecks of the feudal 
ſyſtem were ſuperadded to the vaſt ruins. Every 
thing tended to excite an apprehenſion, that the 
kingdom would become a prey to anarchy ; and 

if ſuch was the fear of all good citizens, it formed 
the hope of thoſe who were never weary of hoping 
for the reſtoration of deſpotiſm. But a people, 
which hath grown old in the habitude of order, 
feels the want of it, and cannot long diſpenſe 
with it. The proprietaries were all in arms, and 
this proved the ſalvation of France; for that claſs 
of men who had nothing to loſe, and every thing 
to gain, in the confuſion of revolutions, was re- 

- ſtrained from aſſembling any where, through the 
fear of a repulſe.* Arms became the paſſion of 

a people naturally inclined to war. The capital 
con- 


* An excellent leſſon to perſons of property in this king - 
dom. Much of the miſchief committed during the riots 
amongſt ourſelves might have been prevented by due vigi- 
lance, The very firſt ſymptom of popular commotion, 


AM & » 

conferred on them a degree of luſtre and im- 
portance, by the order and the beauty of her na- 
tional militia; emulation ſpread far and wide, 
and France, ere long, beheld three millions of 
men, all clad in the uniform of the nation.— 
Theſe became the protectors of property, and 
the true public force; and although, in ſeveral 
places, they have themſelves proved the cauſe 
of partial diſturbances ; although, in ſome, they 
have been an inſtrument in the hands of the diſ- 
affected, for obſtructing the progreſs of the revo- 
lution, yet the whole of the national guards 
formed ſuch a vaſt maſs of reſiſtance, that to 
them is France indebted for her ſalvation. It 
was the nation which protected the nation, and 
this grand diſplay of ſtrength was alſo a grand 
diſplay of wiſdom. N 

At the ſame time, zeal for the public welfare 
incited, in each municipality, certain perſons to 
dedicate their time and their vigils to the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity in the towns and 


the cauſe of it what it may, ſhould be as an alarm; bell to 
every good citizen: for, on all ſuch occaſions, there ſtart up 
myriads of perſons, who have nothing to loſe, and every 

thing to gain, and who, while deſtroying property, never 
e inquire to what party the proprietor belongs. —I am in- 
duced to think that this little hiſtory may prove uſeful to the 
ople of England, in more than one point of view. It is a 
itter reproach to legiſlation and police, that there ſhouſd exiſt 
- 4 of which the government can give no 


* Brave, OE "4K 
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in a ſtate a multitu 
account, 
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in the country. Theſe two powers united have 
been conſtantly and univerſally active, while the 
National Aſſembly was erecting the new edifice 
of the legiſlature. Each laboured to prop up the 
the old houſe, until the new one ſhould -be 
finiſhed, 

The Aſſembly delivered, at leaſt for ſome time, 
from the apprehenſion of thoſe great commotions, 
by which attempts had been made to introduce a 
general anarchy, employed itſelf in framing the 
conſtitution. It decreed the declaration of rights, 
as, in the foundations of a building, are engraved 
me titles of the founder, and fixed the principles 
of the monarchy, according to the requiſitions 
ſtated in the inſtructions of their conſtituents, 
and upon a plan adapted to a country which con- 
tains ſeven and twenty millions of inhabitants, 
upon a ſurface of ſix and twenty thouſand ſquare 
leagues. But when the Deputies came to diſcuſs 
the ſhare which the King ſhould poſſeſs in the 
legiſlature, there aroſe a mighny conflict in the 
very boſom of the National Aſſembly. On one 
fide were thoſe who, from habit, had acquired a 
blind affection for the name of the King's perſon, 
be the monarch what he might, and thoſe who 
are governed by cuſtom, and think that whatever 
hath been is right, and thoſe who were of opinion 
that the King is the ſole legiſlator, and thoſe, in 


ige, who hoped to recover, through the King, 
whatever 
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whatever they had loſt by the people. On the 
other fide ſtood thoſe who, alarmed, or rather 
enraged, at the very ſhadow of deſpotiſm, ſaw. 
no other ſafeguard for public liberty, than the 
permanence of the legiſlative body, employed in 
making laws, and preſenting them to the mo- 
narch for his ſanction.«x Whereupon a grand 
ſchiſm enſued. The preſident, from his chair, 
ſaw, on his right hand and on his left, the two 
parties confronted, and this diviſion extended 
throughout the kingdom. 

It muſt neceſſarily happen, in a free and en- 
lightened nation, that the public debates of the 
legiſlators become the ſubject of popular diſ- 
cuſſion without doors; take away this liberty, and 
the people, inſtead of having repreſentatives, 
would have maſters. The following queſtion was 
agitated in the Aſſembly: Whether it ſhould be 
lawful for the King, by a ſingle a& of his will, 
to obſtruct the enaction of a law preſented to 
him by the legiſlative body, and whether ſuch 
negative of the King ſhould always continue in 
full force. This negative is expreſſed by the 
Latin word veto, which ſignifies, I forbid, and 
ſuch is the uſage of Poland. All parties were 


* See the celebrated Speech of Mirabeau on the Royal 
$andion, in the firſt volume of the tranſlation. 


+ It was originally borrowed from the tribunes of the 
Roman people, any of whom could, by pronouncing this 
word, put a ſtop to any legiſlative proceeding in the Senate. 
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agreed, as to the neceſſity for the King's fanc- 
tion, but they differed as to the duration of his 
negative. The diſcuſſion laſted long enough 
for all the citizens of the empire, and particularly 
thoſe of Paris, to pay attention to the ſubject. 
In this conteſt, as in every other of the like na- 
ture, men judged of the future by the preſent ; 
they figured to themſelves the King obſtructing, 
by a negative for which no motive was aſſigned, 
ſuch meaſures as were of the higheſt utility to 
the people, in order to favour the intrigues of his 
Court, or the machinations of his miniſters. 
And, as every one expected a grand regenera- 
tion, which it was the intereſt of the Court to 
prevent, it was imagined that, ſhould the King 


poſſeſs the vero, he would arreſt all the operations 


of the National Aſſembly, and that thus the rege- 
neration would be impracticable. 
M. Mounier well obſerved, in the name of 


the committee of conftitution, that the propoſed 


veto did not concern the National Aſſembly 
then exiſting, which, being a conſtituting body, 
would take care that the conſtitution ſhould be 
accepted, and not ſanctioned : but the alarm 
was looking forward to the future. It was per- 
ceived that, within a given time, the King could, 
at his pleaſure, inflict a paralytic ſtroke upon the 
legiſlative body; a ſtroke which would render it 


| Uſeleſs. Paris, Rennes, Dinan, roſe vigorouſly 


againſt 
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againſt the royal vero, which they conſidered as 
a a never-failing inſtrument of tyranny. But the 

Aſſembly having voted, that the veto of the King 
ſhould remain in force no longer than during two 
legiſlatures, and that it ſhould be ſuſpenſive only, 
the wiſdom of this law was univerſally acknow- 
ledged. By a happy coincidence with theſe 
principles, the King himſelf had refuſed an ab- 
ſolute or indefinite veto; and his opinion was 
found to be the opinion of the Aſſembly.* 
While the minds of men without doors were 
warmly intereſted by diſcuſſions, upon which the 
fate of all depended, the National Aſſembly 
proceeded to determine the permanency of the 
legiſlative body, and to debate the famous queſ- 
tion of the two chambers. Previouſly to the con- 
vocation of the States-General, the numerous 
partiſans of the Engliſh conſtitution had declared 
their opinion upon this point; the old ſuffrage 
of Monteſquieu, and the more recent production 


of De Lolme, had given confiderable weight to- 
this opinion. That equilibrium of three powers 


which balance one another, and prevent the en- 
croachment of any one of them upon the reſt, 
became the object of admiration ; but thoſe who 


*The King of England hath an abſolute veto, and no in- 
convenience is found to reſult from it. Mirabeau fought ob- 
ſtinately againſt the ve ſuſpenſive; it appeared to him to con- 
tain the ſeeds of a domination ſtill worſe than that of unli- 
mited royalty. | 
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favoured the idea of an undivided Aftembly, 
conſidered this equilibrium 1n the conſtitution of 
England no otherwiſe than as a treaty of peace 
between three exiſting powers, to each of which 
its portion had been allotted ; and, without de- 
nying that England had no cauſe to be diſcon- 
tented with this compact, they did not think 
that ſuch a compact was adapted to our cir- 
cumſtances. Ms 

Add to this, that perſonal intereſts intermingled 
in theſe diſcuſſions, and every debate was a quar- 
rel. The dignified clergy were inclined to the 
two chambers, in the hope of obtaining a diſ- 
tinguiſned place in the upper. A large party 


of the nobles was likewiſe for the two chambers ; 


but the queſtion concerning the peerage pre- 
ſented itſelf to their minds, and from that mo- 
ment they became divided: for the provincial 
nobility underſtood, that the whole order ſhould 
freely appoint its repreſentatives, while the nobles 
of the Court were ſecretly indulging the notion, 


that the dignity of the peerage ought to be appro- 


priated to themſelves : laſtly, many of the gentry 
were apprehenſive that, by ſome unforeſeen mea- 
ſure, the upper chamber might be compoſed, for 
the moſt part, of thoſe forty-ſeven of the mi- 


nority, who had formed a voluntary coalition 


with the National Afſembly. Such pariſh mi- 


niſters as were not well affected to their biſhops, - 
| be- 
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betrayed an inclination ſor the unity of the Al- 
ſembly. The majority of the Deputies of the 
Commons could ſee nothing in the upper cham- 
ber but a conſtitutional refuge for ariſtocracy, 
and the preſervation of the feudal ſyſtem : their 
diſtruſt was corroborated by the continuance of 
that league, which hath ever ſince ſubſiſted be- 
tween the orders and the Court, and by the in- 
trigues employed for the purpoſe of preventing 
the King from giving his royal ſanction to the 
decrees of the 4th of Auguſt. From incerti- 
tude a ſort of obſcurity aroſe with reſpect to the 
upper chamber, an obſcurity which leſſened the 
number, or at leaſt the warmth, of its partiſans. 
None could form a clear conception of what ſuch 
a chamber would be, nor of what he himſelf 
ſhould be; perſonal intereſts always enter into 
ſuch calculations, and no political ſcheme is ex- 
empt from them. 

Neither did any ſufficiently comprehend the 
ſyſtem of a ſenate for life, compoſed of perſons 
taken from every claſs of citizens, and who might 
be too eaſily corrupted by the Court; nor of a 
ſenate appointed for a ſtated time, and ſelected 
from the whole Aſſembly, of which, conſequently, 
it would form only a fraction. To thoſe who ob- 
jected, that there would be no check upon an 
undivided aſſembly, for want of a proper coun- 
terpoiſe, it was anſwered, that ample means of 

re- 
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reftraining it would be found within itſelf, by 
rendering delays in its deliberations a matter of 
neceſſity ; that it would find its natural counter- 
poiſe in the vero of the King, who repreſented the 
negative will of the nation, as her Deputies re- 
preſented the affirmative; that, ſhould they abuſe 
their power, by enacting decrees injurious to the 
nation, the King might make a merit with her of 
having ſaved her from their tyranny ; that theſe 
two counter-weights were more advantageous to 
the people, than if three were formed out of them, 
two of which would naturally prove adverſe to its 
intereſts. . In fine, the Aſſembly decreed, by a 
majority of nine hundred and eleven voices 
againſt eighty- nine, that there ſhould be no more 
than one chamber. It decreed, moreover, that 
the legiflative body ſhould be renewed every two 
years by elections, and this biennial period was 
denominated a legiſlature. | 
The preciſe meaning of the word ſanction was 
not yet determined, as an aſſembly which is nu- 
merous, and, eſpecially, not unanimous, cannot 
be reſtricted to the peaceful meditation of the 
cloſet; we muſt not, however, conclude, with 
the partiſans of deſpotiſm, that the laws ought 
to be the work of a ſingle legiſlator. The Na- 
tional Aſſembly laboured under this dreadful diſ- 
advantage, which for a long time impeded its 
operations, namely, the eſtabliſhing a monarchy 
while 
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while the monarch already exiſted. Hence its 
enemies, taking advantage of its declaration, that 
no law can be in force without the ſanction of 
the King, drew an inference from the ideal king, 
whom the Aſſembly had in contemplation, to 
the real king whom they were deſirous of op- 
poſing to it: whence they ſtill further pretended, 
that the King had the power of quaſhing the daily 
ordinances of the Aſſembly, and, conſequently, 
of obſtructing the conſtitution. They would not 
take notice, that the National Aſſembly having 
been impowered to conſtitute the monarchy, ac- 
cording to certain rules, and to confer upon the 
monarch ſuch and ſuch authorities, the latter 
could not oppoſe his pre-exiſting authority to the 
national will; that he was not to ſanction, but to 
accept the conſtitution ; and that the law relative 
to the ſanction had no other object in view, than 
the future ſtate of things, when the conſtitution 
ſhould be completed. The truth was, that the 
power of the King was ſuſpended, while the re- 
preſentatives of the nation were framing a new 
conſtitution. But the Aſſembly never once durſt 
proclaim this circumſtance ; and, according to 
the expreſſions uſed by ſeveral of the members, 
it threw a veil of ſacred myſtery over this great, 

but dangerous truth. | 
Nevertheleſs, the impoſing title of King, nay, 4 
even the ſucceſſive ſacrifices, which the conſti- WT 
| tution he 
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tation ſeemed to extort from Louis XVI. grief 


at ſccing legiſlation thus carried on without him, 
the prejudices of lervile obedience, were all ſo 


many means employed to give obſtruction to the 


further progrels of the Aſſembly. Then aroſe 
the hypocritcal lamentations of thoſe, who af- 
fected to deplore the condition of the King: 


they diſplayed a tender attachment to him, 


which they thought he could not doubt, and 


which muſt have been ſuſpected by him, had he 


obſerved that they were regretting leſs the loſs 
of his authority, than of their own, and of his 
power, than of their privileges. Such a torrent 
of fictitious tears aimed at arreſting the accep- 
tation of the decrees of the 4th of Auguſt. In 
fact, the King accepted no more than a certain 
number of them, and made ſome obſervations 
on the reſt ; but, in conſequence of the repre- 
ſentations of the Aſſembly, he accepted them 
all without exception, and unconditionally; and 
the Aſſembly promiſed to pay attention to the 
King's obſervations, as often as it ſnould make 
laws which were derived from thoſe principles. 
Theſe were the glorious times, when the Na- 
tional Aſſembly laid the foundations of a multi- 
tude of conſtitutional truths, which in France 
have ſo eminently improved the public mind, 
and which neither time nor revolutions will be 
able to deſtroy, as long as there ſhall be books 
| | left 
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left amongſt us. With a generous emulation, 
the citizens of the whole empire made offerings 
and ſacrifices to their country; and the archives 
of the kingdom record this heroic patriotiſm,* 
Some wives and daughters of artiſans were the 
firſt to ſhew the example, in the midſt of the 
National Aſſembly. 

But theſe reſources from the civic ſpirit + 
were far from proving adequate to the prodi- 
gious neceſlities of the ſtate. In the general diſ- 
organization, the receipts were infufficient for 
the expences. M. Necker laid before the Aſ- 
ſembly this calamitous ſituation of the finances, 
and the means proper for remedying the evil. 
He propoſed, among other plans, to require of 
the citizens the patriotic contribution of one 
fourth of their revenues. The Aſſembly was 
frightened at the idea ; but Mirabeau, more elo- 
quent than he had ever been, great in his geſ- 
ture, in his countenance, and in his voice, pre- 
vailed on the Aſſembly to decree, with confi- 
dence, the meaſure propoſed by M. Necker. * 
It was the opinion of the repreſentatives, that 
they ought to prepare the nation for this act, by 
an addreſs, which might encourage her.to make 


* En conſervent le ſouvenir. + Civiſme. 

+ How admirably does this deſcription of Mirabeau's 
delivery correſpond with the ſtyle of his orations I have 
often * induced to think, that one might form an idea of 
an orator's action, merely from having read his ſpeeches. 


g ſacrifices 
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ſacrifices ſo neceflary for the protection of li- 
berty, and for the ſalvation of the empire. 
The Aſſembly then proceeded to the diſcuſ- 
fon of the conſtitutional articles, relative to the 
hereditary ſucceſſion to the throne in the family 
which now reigns ; and, in this, all that it had 
to do, was to adhere to the inſtructions of its 
conſtituents. There aroſe, however, a queſtion, 
both imprudent and uſeleſs, with reſpect to the 
renunciation of the branch of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, now ſeated on the throne of Spain. The 
duke of Orleans, a member of the Aſſembly, 
was perſonally intereſted in this queſtion. Ob- 
ſtinate debates enſued, between thoſe who affert- 
cd that the King of Spain had rights to the crown 
of France, and thoſe who maintained the con- 
trary ; and the Aſſembly put an end to them, 
by declaring that it would not prejudge the af- 
fair of the renunciations. It left the deciſion of 
this queſtion to futurity, to the national will, 
and, above all, to that cannon-law, which gene- 
rally determines differences of this nature. The 
Aſſembly alſo decreed ſeveral conſtitutional ar- 
ticles, which, purſuant to the principles that 1 
have now laid down, were to be abſolutely ac- 
cepted, and not ſanctioned by the King. They 
were accordingly preſented to him, along with 
the declaration of rights. But here again at- 


tempts were made to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
| National 
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National Aſſembly, before it could raiſe the 
ſtructure of the conſtitution any higher. 

With reſpect to certain clouds that have en- 
veloped the events, which I am going to relate 
with brevity, it is not poſſible to avoid decla- 
ring, that they were occaſioned by the repeated 
error of the King's pretended friends. The 

conſtitutional articles, that declaration of rights 

| were, in reality, the conſtitution ; and every 
nation that deſires to become free, may extract 
from it the principles of freedom. It was ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to keep the King aloof from 
thas national law, while his counſellors were en- 
deavouring to prevent its effect, by urging him 
to retard its acceptation. This was what had 
been propoſed to be executed. 

The liberty of the preſs, which the Aſſembly 
had virtually eſtabliſhed, was employed againſt 
the Aſſembly itſelf. It is a matter of certainty, 
that, in the courſe of rwo years and upwards, 
there were daily publiſhed five or ſix produc- 
tions againſt the National Aſſembly; from 
which circumſtance it appears that they muſt 
have amounted to ſeveral thouſands. The Aſ- 
ſembly treated them with diſdain ; it permitted 
them to be ſold at its doors, and even to be diſ- 
tributed within its walls. There alſo were re- 
newed, on this occaſion, all thoſe feigned de- 
monſtrations of pity for the King, which were 

| deemed 


(1 
deemed likely to alienate the hearts of the citi - 
zens from the Aſſembly, which was the object 
of their affection. By repreſenting him as a 
martyr expoſed to a band of plunderers, they 
expected to ſecure an approbation of his flight, 
whenſoever that flight ſhould be effectuated. 
M. d'Eſti.ing wrote to the Queen, acquainting 
her that it was already known, that a deſign had 
been formed by certain perſons for carrying off 
the King, or for engaging him to withdraw, of 
his own accord, to Metz; that a ſubſcription 
was ſet on foot amongſt the nobles and the 
clergy ; that M. de Bouillie was to lend his aſ- 
ſiſtance; that M. de Breteuil had the direction 
of the ſcheme; that M. de Mercy was ſent for; 
that the Spaniſh ambaſſador had confeſſed to 
him, that a certain perſon of conſequence and 
worthy of being credited, had told him, that a 
propoſal had been made to him to ſign the aſſo- 
clation :* he repreſented to the Queen the un- 
happy conſequences of ſuch a project, a project 
which would lead, at the leaſt, to a civil war ; 
and he concluded with requeſting an audience. 


* Here occurs a confuſion of hims, which tranſlation can- 
not remedy, unleſs by reſorting to the inelegant ſcrupuloſity 
of Acts of Parliament, and other formal papers which are 
under the necellity of repeating, in a parentheſis, the ſubſtan- 
tive for which the pronoun ſtands proxy. Even the Greek 
and Roman languages, which, on the whole, are ſo well diſ- 
ciplined, are, nevertheleſs, not always perfect iu the manage- 
ment of their pronouns. | 7 
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It is not known what effect this letter produced 
upon the mind of the Queen, and what were M. 
d'Eſtaing's motives for taking upon himſelf to 
order ſome troops to enter Verſailles. Some 
detachments of the foreign ſoldiery had been al- 
ready ſummoned thither ; and the city began 
to be alarmed at theſe movements. The inha- 
bitants were of opinion, that four thouſand of 
the national militia, the Swiſs guards on duty, 
together with the King's guards, were ſufficient 
for this ſervice; they conjectured, therefore, 
that ſome other point was in view. 

It happened, at the ſame time, that the late 
French guards, now formed at Paris into com- 
panies receiving ſtated pay, and known by the 
appellation of the Center Companies, aſpired to 
the honour of guarding the King, and loudly 
proclaimed their ambition. But, whether it was 
that the Court dreaded the preſence of men who 
might impede the King's departure, or that it 
could not view, without uneaſineſs, the func- 
tions of the guard exerciſed by thoſe who were 
accuſed of having betrayed their royal maſter, 
this application proved extremely diſagreeable. 
Whoever the ſecret agents had been, who cir- 
culated this idea amongſt the troops of the Cen- 
ter, M. de la Fayette, who conſidered it as a 
new artiſice of the cabal, found no difficulty in 
prevailing on the ſoldiers to renounce it. But 


L M. d'Eſ- 
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M. d'Eſtaing, who was commander of the na- 


tional guards at Verſailles, brought over a part 
of them, and ventured in the name of the reſt, 


to require that a regiment ſhould relieve them 


on that ſervice; and in order to protect the li- 
berty of the King, and the National Aſſembly, 


againſt what was termed the inſurrection of the 


French guards, the regiment of Flanders was 
called in; and the King teſtified his ſatisfaction 
at this meaſure to M. d'Eſtaing. Verſailles 


took the alarm: the arrival of this regiment 


ſpread a general conſternation. The troops 
marched into the town with cannon, and with 
military ſtores ; and this warlike face of things 
made a confiderable impreſſion upon the Depu- 
ties. Mirabeau declaimed loudly againſt this 
ſtep taken by the miniſtry ; but the miniſtry 
took ſhelter behind the requiſition of the mu- 
nicipality. At the ſame time, the uſual number 
of life- guards was doubled, ſupernumeraries alſo 
were added to that body; and although theſe 
ſoldiers had manifeſted an attachment. to the Na- 


tional Aſſembly, yet it was hoped that they 
might be diſengaged from that attachment, by 


ſetting in oppoſition to it the love which they 
_ owed the King, and, eſpecially, the new- comers 
appeared to be relied on. 

Upon this, the diſtruſt of the citizens broke 
forth. The dragoons had alarmed them ; but 
1 # | the 
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the people was ſoon fatisfied with reſpe& to 
their inclinations. The life-guards being em- 
ployed contrary to their original deſtination, in 
affairs relative to police, were beginning to be- 
come odious to the people. As to the regiment 
of Flanders, the citizens and the Court ſtrove 
which ſhould ſhower moſt carefles on it; the 
former on the ſoldiers, the latter on the officers. 
The National Aſſembly, diſquieted, ſaw itſelf 
ſplit into two parties; that of the Court had 
come forward with moſt boldneſs, or, if you 
will, courage, whenever the queſtion of debate 
turned on the powers to be conferred upon the 
kingly office, and the voice of freedom was 
ſtifled in the conteſt. Paris was a prey to all 
the miſeries of famine, even in the midſt of abun- 
dance; bread was dear, and of a bad quality; 
the inhabitants were knocking at the doors of 
the bakers, in order to obtain relief; it ſeemed 
that meaſures had been taken to exaſperate the 
people againſt the new popular powers; and 
perſons, evidently paid for occaſioning diſtur- 
bance, beſieged the ſhops of the bakers, carried 
away the bread, threw it into the river, and re- 
turned for the purpoſe of re- commencing this 
practice. The provinces were affrighted by a 
circulated whiſper, * of the approaching flight 


* Bruit ſou rd. 
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of the King, and of a counter-revolution ; and 
the party which deſired it, already vaunted of it 
loudly, and with that overweening confidence, 
which it hath ſhewn upon every new conſpiracy. 
At levgth the alarmed capital ſaw no other 
means of terminating its fears, both for France 
and for the Deputies, than by poſſeſſing the 
National Aſſembly and the King within her 
walls, where a hundred thouſand arms were ready 
to defend them, where fix hundred thouſand 
perſons were continually on the watch againſt 
conſpiracies. 

Such is the faithful picture of the ſituation of 
things, and of the minds of men, when the 
King's guards gave, on the firſt of October, an 
entertainment to the officers of the regiment of 
Flanders, and to ſeveral others of the military 
profeſſion, whoſe number was now conſiderably 
augmented. Certain it is, that this was the firſt 
banquet which the King's guards, as a corps, 
had ever yet given. As endeavours had been 
made, for ſome days paſt, to win over the na- 
tional guard of Verſailles, ſeveral of its officers 
were invited upon this feſtive occaſion. No- 
thing could be, apparently, more innocent, than 
an entertainment; but the circumſtances which 
attended this diffuſed terror amongſt the citi- 
zens. The great object of this feaſt was, to at- 
tach the military to the King, to that King who, 

at 
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at the ſame time, was repreſented as one ſacri- 
ficed by the miſcreants * of the National Aſſem- 
bly. Some affected to drink the health of the 
King and of the royal family, and to decline 
drinking proſperity to the nation, a toaſt which 
was propoſed. The King returned from hun- 
ting; he was prevailed upon to look in at this 


entertainment. The Queen was preſſed to make 


her appearance towards the concluſion of the 
feaſt, where the grenadiers, the chaſſeurs, and 
the Swiſs guards had been introduced ; ſhe ac- 
cordingly did appear there, with her family and 
ſome of the Court. The Dauphin is carried by 
his royal mother completely round the table. 
Enthuſiaſm takes poſſeſſion of the gueſts ; ſword 
in hand, they drink the auguſt healths of all the 
family; and the Court, bowing and curtſeying, 
retires ; then commenced thoſe indecent or- 
gies, which diſcovered and ruined the plot. 
The wine flows profuſely, and the gallant gueſts 
become inflamed : the band plays that air ſo 
often warbled by the falſe friends of Louis XVI., 
as bypocriſy chants aloud the pſalms of David, 
at the ceremony of an Auto da fe : 


O Richard, O mon roi, 
L'univers t'abandonne 


* Les brigands 
L 3 
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A ſiege is ridiculouſly imitated by theſe Bac- 
chanals ; ſome valorouſly ſcale the upper boxes 
of the Opera-houſe, where the banquet was 
given, and white cockades are diſtributed to the 
company. Soon after this exploit, the heroes 
ſally forth into the courts of the caſtle, and the 
auſtere pencil of hiſtory refuſes to depict the in- 
decent farces which were there repreſented. It 
hath been conſtantly denied, that the national 
cockade was trampled under foot at theſe cele- 
brated orgies ; but it cannot be denied, that the 
Court-ladies diſtributed white cockades to theſe 
heroic children of Bellona.* 

The noiſe, and, to avail myſelf of the proper 
term, the uproar, was ſo violent, that, when in- 
telligence of it was ſpread throughout Verſailles, 
the people ran to witneſs this ſcandalous perfor- 
mance, which, nevertheleſs, was repeated three 
days after, at another repaſt given at the quar- 
ters of the life-guards : miſerable follies, which 
were thus preparing to exaſperate all France 
againſt the Court, and five or fix hundred giddy 
wretches ! The Queen was ſuſpected of being 
at the head of this machination. She had pre- 
' ſented colours to the national guards of Ver— 
ſailles ; and the latter having waited on her, in 
order to thank her for the preſent, the Queen 


* A ces militaires. 
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addreſſed them in theſe words: © The nation 
& and the army ought to be as well affected to the 
« King, as we ourſelves are. I have been quite 
* charmed with what paſſed on Thurſday.” 
This Thurſday was the day of the entertain- 
ment. In fine, there was no doubt that ſhe had 
been informed of the plan beforehand, as ſhe 
had been preſent at the feaſt, and the minds of 
the citizens were already irritated againſt her. 
They were now perſuaded, that the Queen was 
at the head of the conſpiracy for carrying off the 
King, a circumſtance which would have proved 
the cauſe of a civil war. And when, a few days 
after, a deputy, Vi.-Pethion, gave notice of this 
Bacchanalian banquet to the Aſſembly, and ano- 
ther deputy had defied him to ſign his decla- 
ration, Mirabeau roſe and ſaid, that he would 
ſign it for him, and that he would produce con- 
vincing proofs, provided the Aſſembly would 
declare, that no perſon whatſoever, within the 
realm, was inviolable, the King excepted. 

We have already ſeen with what rapidity all 
Paris was inflamed, up in arms, embodied, when 
public ſafety was endangered. At the tidings 
of the entertainment given by the life-guards, 
the commotion became univerſal, Every cock- 
ade but that of the nation, was proſcribed, and 
ſome ſenſeleſs men, who wore a black one, ran 
the riſk of loſing their lives. The people ex- 
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claimed, that the plot was manifeſt ; that the 
- contempt ſhewn for the national cockade, and 
the refuſal ro drink proſperity to the nation, 
amounted to a downright declaration of war ; 
that the appearance of a great number of knights 
of St. Louis, and of foreign uniforms, and of 
cockades of a ſingle colour, was an evidence 
of the conſpiracy ; that it was time to terminate 
ſo many inquietudes : and that fince ſome were 
deſirous of carrying away the King, in order to 
put him at the head of a party, the people had 
no other courſe to take, than to be beforchand 
with them, and to ſecure the King's perſon in 
the capital, To theſe emotions were added 
thoſe of the lower claſs of citizens, who, weary 
of enduring famine, and perſuaded that the 
King's preſence would re-produce plenty of 
bread, the ſcarcity of which was imputed to the 
ſcheme laid for his departure, defired equally to 
ſecure him within the walls of Paris. 
To will and to execute were the work but of 
a day. Hunger drove from the ſuburbs a mul- 
titude of women, who cried out that they mult 
go in queſt of the King ; and this dreadful de- 
claration of mothers, who had not bread to give 
to their children, was the ſpring which put in 
motion all the deeds performed that day. No 
power could reſiſt ſuch an aſſemblage. They 
hurricd to the Hotel de Ville, through armed 
- 2 
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battalions drawn up in the open ſpace before it. 
Some men diſguiſed as women are along with 
them: they break open the Hotel de Ville, in 
order to ſearch there for weapons, and, with tu- 
mult undeſcribable, ſeize whatever arms they 


find, gather together the artillery, drag it after 


them, lay hold on all the women whom they 
meet, and compel them to join their army, then 
march, (till recruiting according to their faſhion ; 
and it is impoſlible to tell what might have been 
the effect of their capricious uproar, had not a 
citizen, named Maillard, put himſelf at their 
head, in order to diſcipline them, govern them, 
appeaſe them, direct them, with an ability which 
is above all eulogium. 

Meanwhile, the citizens alſo were defiroud of 
bringing the King to Paris. Aſſembled in arms, 
they expreſſed their wiſhes in a manner which 
ſhewed that they were determined to be obeyed. 
The center companies, jealous of the honour of 
guarding the King, were morcover influenced 
by the ſenſation ariſing from offended pride. 
In vain does M. de la Fayette, who ſeemed aſto- 
niſhed at the idea of doing violence to the King, 
endeavour to allay this fermentation ; he him- 
ſelf becomes the object of their menaces. He 
requires an order from the city council; the or- 
der is given to him, and he ſets out. No pen- 
cil can depict the frantic joy of Paris on behold- 

ing 
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ing her militia march, with the intention of ſeek- 
ing and bringing away the King. The capital 
is now aſſured that her diſtreſs ſhall at length be 
terminated, 

The women, led on by ht were advan- 
cing towards Verſailles ; and Maillard, who was 
their general, prevailed on them (a matter of no 
little difficulty) to preſent themſelves as mere 
ſuppliants to the National Aſſembly. It was at 
the juncture when the Aſſembly was {till impor- 
tunate with the King, when it was waiting for 
the ſo long retarded acceptation of the articles 
of the new conſtitution, The King aſſented to 
the requiſition, making, at the ſame time, ſome 
remarks, and conſidered, he ſaid, the alarming 
circumſtances and the neceflities of the fate. 


But the Aſſembly aſſerted, that it ought not to 


be content with any thing but his entire accep- 
tation. It was obſerved, that this pretended 

aſſent, together with its clauſes, amounted to a | 
real proteſt : that the rights of nations had ex- 
iſted before kings were ever thought of ; that 
this refuſal to acknowledge them ought, at 
length, to determine the Aſſembly to rend 


that myſterious veil which concealed this im- 


portant verity ; that the authority of kings be- 
comes fufpended, as often as the ſovereign is 
occupied in giving law. 

f Maillard 
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Maillard had undertaken to be ſpokeſman for 
the women, 1n order to prevent their ſpeaking for 
themſelves, His ſpeech was divided into two 
heads, namely, the ſcarcity of bread during three 
days, and the contempt ſhewn for the national 
cockade. He requires that the life- guards, wha 
continued to wear a white one, ſhould diſmiſs it, 
and aſſume that of the nation; and, at that very 
inſtant, thoſe guards preſent him, on their part, 
with a national cockade. Upon this the women 
ſhouted, Vive le Roi and the gentlemen of the life- 
guards! And now was the time to ſpeak ; the 
major part of theſe ſoldiers had been patriots, 
and their deſertion was principally to be imputed 
to their officers, who were courticrs, and to ſuch 
of the corps as, being but new-comers, had not 
been witneſſes to the dangers, the labours, and 
the courage of the National Aſſembly. The 
Aſſembly ſent a deputauon to the King, to lay 
before him the repreſentations of the inhabitants 
of Paris, with reſpect to the ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions. His anſwer was ſuch a one as the citizens 
could deſire. It was not until ten o'clock at 
night, that he ſent to the Aflembly his entire and 
unconditional acceptation of ihe declaration of 
rights, and of the conſtitutional articles. Thus 
it was, that for ſix moaths he was continually 
obliged to give way to public opinion, which, 
had he been better adviſed, he would have con- 


ſtantly 


( 


ſtantly prevented. We have ſeen, at the preſent 


day, the King of Poland putting himſelf at the 
head of her revolution, and determining her to 
accede to what appeared to him adapted to her 
condition, while, here with us, the imprudent 
and extravagant conduct of the Court, and of 
the orders, have accelerated the advancement 


of the nation towards liberty. The reaſon is, 


that with us the Court was all-powerful, and in 
poſſeſſion of the government. For a period of 
thirty years, the leaſt powerful man in the king- 


dom was the King. 


After the women had ſet out from Paris, there 
:Aved forth alſo a multitude of men, armed with 
Pikes, battle-axes, ſharpened ſtakes, men whoſe 
hatred was principally directed againſt the Queen 


and againſt the warriors of the life- guards. With 


this ſecond army of invaders came ſeveral per- 


ſons, whoſe appearance betokened that they were 


foreigners,* and who ſeemed to have been ſum- 
moned for the occaſion ; for the men of Paris 
have a caſt of countenance peculiar to themſelves, 
and thoſe who are acquainted with it are well 


able to diſtinguiſh ſuch ſtrangers as mix among 
them. Thele ferocious battalions had taken the 


lead of the national guards, with whom we mult 
be careful to avoid confounding them. They 


* De figure Etrange---our populace would have called 
them oitland, ib looking men. 
proved 


= 
proved the cauſe of all the diſturbance which 
enſued on the following day. 

The military force of Verſailles had been aſ- 
ſembled round the caſtle. The King, who was 
returning from the chace, and who had heard 

talk of women only, had forbidden the ſoldiery 
to fire. Meanwhile, prodigious was the tumult 
occaſioned by theſe different multitudes, embo- 
died, or diſorderly, pouring to and fro, and 
changing every moment their movements and 
their forms; citizens of Paris, citizens of Ver- 
ſailles, men, women, national guards, in one 
mighty ſcene of confuſion on this fide of the iron 
gate. It is ſaid, that the Sieur Brunout, a Pa- 
riſian ſoldier, attempting to approach the iron 
gate, was repulſed by the life-guards; that M. de 
Savonieres and two others purſued him ſabre in 
hand; and that M. de Savonieres having received 
a blow with a muſket, this was a ſignal of the 
hatred ſubſiſting between the King's guards and 
the national guards of Verſailles, The latter 
fired ſeveral ſhots upon the King's guards, who 
retreated : ſtill more unfortunately, at the mo- 
ment when a deputation of the King's guards, 
unarmed, was carrying a letter of civility to the 
national guard of Verſailles, a volley of muſket- 
ſhot was fired by the King's party. The national 
guards imagined that they were betrayed ; and 
now fury takes poſſeſſion of their hearts ; ſome 

' charge 
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charge their muſkets, others point the cannon ; 
every thing continued to proclaim diſorder, when, 
at midnight, a body of 15,000 men arrives, by 
three roads, from Paris, with a train of artillery, 
and headed by M. de la Fayette. Fortunate, 
had they arrived but three hours ſooner. 

He had himſelf ſent notice of this army to the 
caſtle. Whether it was that the Court was fright- 
ened, or that the moment was now come for 
executing the project of the King's departure, 
the carriages are got ready, and he is entreated 
to ſeek ſecurity in flight. But theſe carriages 
were arreſted by the national guard of Ver- 
ſailles, and the King poſitively refuſed to depart. 
He declared, that he would rather periſh than 
ſee the blood of Frenchmen ſtreaming in his 
quarrel. This virtuous ſentiment,. which hath 
always ſwayed the King, ſaved France, and is a 
proof that the project had been kept a ſecret 
from him. The intention evidently was to take 
advantage of the alarm of the moment, in order 
to perſuade the King to attempt an eſcape, and 
every diſpoſition was made for the providing a 
ſufficient force to eſcort him. | 
NM. de la Fayette, aſſured of the obedience of 
the national guards, ſucceeded in tranquillizing 
the Aſſembly and the King. He billeted his 
troops in Verſailles, and peace was perfectly re- 
eſtabliiked in that city, when he”retired at half 


paſt 


I» 


paſt five o'clock in the morning, in order to 
write to the municipality of Paris an account of 
the ſtate of things, and to allay the agitation of 
the capital. — 8 

About fix o'clock the caitiffs, who, during the 
night, had formed themſelves into ſquadrons, or 
poſted themſelves even in the hall of the Aſſembly 
(the Aſſembly had been obliged to ſurrender the 
place to the multitude) made their approaches 
towards the caſtle. They found the paſſages ill 
ſecured, and poured into the courts like an inun- 
dation : they met with ſome oppoſition at the 
entrance of the caſtle, and one man was killed. 
This multitude, now frantic, falls furiouſly on 
the life-guards, who retreat to the apartments, 
determined to make there a moſt vigorous re- 
ſiſtance. The banditti uttered a thouſand im- 
precations againſt the Queen ; and, animated by 
the hope of pillage, attacked every door as ac- 
cident directed them. The King and Queen, 
alike alarmed, were ſeeking for each other; but 
by the zeal and prudence of the life- guards they 
met ; the Queen had merely time to throw cer- 
tain garments on her, and to gain the King's 

apartments. 5 
I.! his inſurrection, in which ſeveral of the royal 

guards were wounded, was prompt in its com- 
mencement, and rapid in its progreſs. M. de 


la Fayette, informed of the affair, immediately 
diſ- 
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diſpatches his aids- de- camp to aſſemble the na- 
tional guards; he follows them with the ſwiftneſs 
of lightning, and ere long the national grenadiers 
are in the caſtle; they take poſſeſſion of it, drive 
the caitiffs before them, at the very moment when 


they had forced the apartment of the King, diſ- 


perſe thoſe who are glutting themſelves with 
plunder, and tranquillity is re- eſtabliſned in the 
caſtle. | 

Without doors, the miſcreants had taken two 
of the life- guards, and beheaded them, in ſpite 
of every effort made by ſome of the national mi- 
litia. At length the latter became complete 
maſters of the place, and routed the banditti, 


who moved away with an intention to pillage 


other quarters, ſtill purſued, and ſtill diſcom - 
fited by the ſoldiery of the nation. The King's 
horſes, and thoſe of the life - guards, which had 
been ſtolen, are retaken. At length thoſe deſ- 
perate villains bend their courſe back to the ca- 
pital, carrying with them, as trophies of victory, 
the heads of the two life-guards. | 
With them diſappeared all the horrors of thoſe 
bloody ſcenes by which the morning had been 
diſtinguiſhed, It was then that the national 
character was diſplayed in all its candour : the 
Pariſian ſoldiery and the King's guards em- 


| brace : the latter take the military oath : the 


King receives the homage of the national guards, 
who 
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who fill all his apartments, and recommends his 
own guards to their protection. He proceeds 
to the balcony, in order to ſhew himſelf to his 
people ; his people receives him with ſhouts of 
Vive le Roi. The Queen comes, in her turn, to 
exhibit the like attachment, and to receive the 
like homage : at length the people gives that 
ſhout, ſo expreſſive of the univerſal wiſh of 
France, the King at Paris ! The King declares 
that he will go to Paris, on condition that he 
ſhall bring his wife and children with him. And 
now the delirium becomes general ; officers, 
ſoldiers, King's guards, national guards, all con- 
gratulate and embrace one another. The royal 
guards change their cockade ; they throw their 
ſhoulder-belts to the national grenadiers, and the 
latter receive the preſent ; they exchange hats 
and ſwords; and every thing evinces that they 
were not the citizens of Paris, who ſhewed a 
hatred to the life-guards. The National Aſſem- 
bly, which had ſent a deputation to the King, 
with an injunction to remain near his perſon, 
which, on the report of his departure, had de- 
creed that the Aſſembly was inſeparable from 
the King's perſon, ſend a ſecond depuration to 
preſent him with this decree; it was likewiſe 
determined, that a third deputation ſhould ac- 
company him to Paris, where the King arrived 
that evening, attended by his guards, who 

M | marched 
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marched in brotherly union with the national 
militia» The multitude which followed him 
rent the air with ſhouts of joy ; and the women, 
perſuaded that abundance would now revive, 
and famine retire at the preſence of the Mo- 
narch, evinced, by their vulgar but energetic 
language, that that had been the real object of 
their journey. The King, now arrived at Paris, 
declares that he intends to make it his principal 
place of reſidence. | 

Thus was ſtifled that conſpiracy, the motive 
of which was, to prevail upon the King to throw 
himſelf into the arms of the privileged party, to 
the end that, in his name, it might make war 
upon his people. It was reported, that M. 
d' Orleans had formed the deſign of taking ad- 
vantage of the diſturbances, with a view of 
being appointed regent of the kingdom: but, 
beſides that, notwithſtanding the inquiry inſti- 


* The women cried to the people which crowded to 
meet the King, We are bringing with us the baker, the 
„ haker's wife, and the baker's little boy.“ Thus a fa- 

mily, well known in the profeſſion of the law, bears the title 
of Boulanger, (baker) becauſe, during a famine, it diſtributed 
a great deal of bread to the people. This is the popular 
ſtyle of panegyric.—Note of M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne. 

Among the ancient Romans, there was ſcarce a family of 
any conſequence which had not received a nick- name from 
the people, and thoſe nick-names became hereditary, The 
old Engliſh obſerved the ſame cuſtom; with this exception, 
that the nick-name periſhed with the perſon on whom it 
had been beſtowed ; thus Long-/word, Strong-bow, &c. and 
of the kings, Beauclerc, Cæur de Lion, Rufus, &c. 


tuted 
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tuted by the Chitelet, which bore him no affec- 
tion, no diſcovery could be made of ſuch a plot, 
M. d'Orleans had but very few circumſtances in 
his favour, and a great many chances againſt 
him. And with reſpe& to Mirabeau, who was 
accuſed of favouring his pretenſions, it is well 
known, that, at that juncture, he was not upon 
good terms with the Duke of Orleans. At 
length the deſign, which hath been fince renew- 
ed by M. de Breteuil and M. de Bouillie, of 
carrying off the king to Montmedy, ſerves to 
juſtify the conjectures which the public had 
formed, with regard to the plot for conveying 
him at that time to Metz. | i 

Meanwhile M. d'Orleans, in concert wich M. 
de la Fayette, prevails upon the King to grant 
him a commiſſion to the Court of London. The 
principal motives for this ablence were, to de- 
prive ill- minded perſons of a pretext for mak ing 
uſe of his name, in order to excite commotions 
in the city of Paris, and that M. de la Fayette 
might thereby find it leſs difficult to preſerve 
tranquillity in the capital. Such was the reaſon 
aſſigned by M. d' Orleans himſelf to the National 
Aſſembly, in the month of July following, which 
reaſon was not contradicted by M. de la Fay- 
ette. | f 

The National Aſſembly continued to ſit for 
ſome time longer at Verſailles, until a proper 
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place had been prepared for its reception in the 
capital. And now, freed from that ſolicitude 
which had harraſſed it inceſſantly, it directed all 
its care to the conſtitution. Its long and unin- 
terrupted fittings were employed, either in de- 
bating thoſe important queſtions, upon which 
the happineſs of poſterity depended, or in allay- 
ing the diſturbances which had ariſen in divers 
places, during ſo long an interregnum of the 
laws. In the courſe of three months, it orga- 
nized the municipalities and the primary aſſem- 
blies; it fixed the qualifications of electors ; 
enacted provifional laws relating to criminal ju- 
riſprudence, and to riots ; regulated ſuch part 
of the buſineſs of the taxes, as called moſt loudly 
for the interference of the legiſlature ; aboliſhed 
lettres de cachet; ordered the penſion-lift to be 
laid before it, and entered upon various branches 
of the affairs relative to the army, the pay of 
which it augmented ; turned its attention to 
the finances, on account of which it eſtabliſhed 
the caiſſe de Pextraordinaire, and to the marine, 
with reſpe& to which it meant to practiſe ſtrict 
economy. Ere long, there was no more feudal 
ſyſtem to be ſeen, no more privileges, no more 
orders, no more corporations. The ſale of 
offices was aboliſhed : the nation had reſumed 
her rights of enacting laws and impoſing taxes, 
and France ſaw none but citizens reſtored to 
| their 


. 
their juſt rights, which had been forgotten du- 
ring ſo many centuries, 

Above all, it took advantage of the generous 

enthuſiaſm, which had ſeized the people of 
France, in order to annihilate, for evermore, 
the unjuſt privileges of the provinces. Theſe 
privileges had been, during the empire of deſ- 
potiſm, the only hope remaining to the friends 
of liberty; a hope continually fruſtrated, as the 
_ miniſtry had introduced there, with a more ex- 
quiſite degree of cunning, all the influence which 
deſpotiſm could employ. They who, unable 
to deſtroy the kingdom, ſtill entertained the 
hope of diſtracting her, exerted themſelves to 
prevail on the provinces which had ſtates, to 


claim, and even to clamour for their privilege. 
Theſe provinces had been organized into the 
three ancient orders, and theſe orders they were 


defirous of preſerving. But the nation, fully 
aware of the nature of ſuch pretenſions, could 
not poſſibly fall into the ſnare ; and the Na- 
tional Aſſembly was obeyed with exultation, 
when, purſuant to the plan propoſed by the 
Abbe Sieyes, it ordained the diviſion of the 
kingdom into eighty-three departments, ſubdi- 
vided into diſtricts and cantons. More than 
two thouſand deputies of cities and of burghs 
hurried ſtraightway to Paris from every quarter 
of the kingdom, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 
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their pretenſions; and, after three manths ſpent 
in the moſt aſtoniſhing and painful labour, the 
diviſion was happily accompliſhed. Accord- 
ingly, it might have been ſaid, that we had no 
longer any provinces : nay, the very word pro- 
vince hath diſappeared from our vocabulary. 
The kingdom, then, was conſolidated, and the 
apprehenſion of a confederacy of republics was 
done away, 

But the queſtion which moſt deeply occupied 
the attention of the Aſſembly, was that relative 
to the eſtates of the clergy, which the Aſſembly 
wiſhed to offer to the ſtate as a pledge of ſafety, 
as the ſole mean of liquidating her enormous 

debt, and of ſaving her from the ignominy of 
bankruptcy. The moſt violent oppoſition aroſe 
in the very heart of the Afembly ; ; but at length 
it was decreed, that the eccleſiaſtical eſtates were 
all at the diſpoſal of the nation, ſubject, however, 
to the charge of providing in a proper manner 
for the expences of public worſhip, for the main- 
tenance of its miniſters, and for the relief of the 
poor. It was ordered, that no pariſh miniſter 
ſhould have leſs than twelve hundred livres a 
year, excluſively of the houſe and gardens" an- 
nexed to that parſonage. This celebrated de- 
cree, paſſed on the ſecond of November 1789, 
was | romulgated on the third, and, on the 
fourth, accepted by the King. On the follow- 
ing 


1 
ing day, the National Aſſembly gave the finiſh- 
ing blow to the privileged orders, by this ſimple 
decree, which, in France, is now become con- 
ſtitutional: TERRE IS N@ LONGER ANY DIS- 
TINCTION OF ORDERS, 

So great was the multitude of abuſes, with 
which every branch of the government was over- 
whelmed, that the National Aſſembly could 
not create without deſtroying : but, at the ſame 
time, it raiſed a multitude of enemies againſt 
itſelf, My pen would prove unequal to the taſk 
of recording all the means which were employ- 
ed at once for diſcrediting the Aſſembly, the 
authority of which poſſeſſed a great aſcendant 
over the nation, and theſe attempts were directed 
either to the obſtructing it in its labours, or to 
the retarding their execution. The clergy, in- 
cenſed at ſeeing its eſtates alienated, and at 
being reduced to ſalaries, put in practice thoſe 


meaſures ſo familiar to the church, and which, 


perhaps, might have ſucceeded but for the ſup- 
preſſion of the tithes, which ſpecies of revenue 
had been ſo well collected in the country. The 
ecclefiaſtics accuſed the National Aﬀembly of 
an intention to deſtroy religion, All the canons 
in the kingdom entered into a combination, and 
almoſt every chapter proteſted. Very many 
of the biſhops, after the example of the prelate 
of Treguier, overſpread their reſpective dioceſes 
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with incendiary mandates, and negaciated a bull 
with Rome, for the intimidation of the weak. 
minded, and for devoting the National Aſſem- 
bly by the maledictions of the church. Neyer- 
theleſs, the Aſſembly diſconcerted this conſpi- 
racy, by making conſtant proteſtation of its 
union with the Pope, as head of the Chriſtian 
church, with regard to ſpiritual concerns, and 
of its fidelity to the religion of our forefathers.* 

At the ſame time was carried on a prodigious 
manufacture of pamphlets and periodical pub- 
lications. It was well known, that books had 
conſiderably aſſiſted the revolution; it was, 
therefore, imagined, that books might effect a 
counter- revolution : for this was the term which 
had been conſecrated by the party. The eccle- 
ſiaſtics expected to dazzle the people of France, 
by difleminating ten times as many volumes 
againſt the National Aſſembly, as there had been 
publiſhed in its favour : a multitude of printing- 
preſſes, both within and without the kingdom, 
were devoted to this pious merchandize ; all 
the different kinds of ſtyle were ſummoned to 
aid the holy cauſe ; poems, ſongs, epigrams, 


* The reader who wiſhes to ſee this grand buſineſs, re- 
lative to the change in the condition of the French clergy, 
treated more at large, will receive ample ſatis faction from 
the two ipeeches of Mirabeau on Eceleſiaſtical Property, and 
from his immortal ſpeech on The Civil Conflitution of the 
Clergy. © nid oo arbo F N 1 =o 


ſatires, 


1 

ſatires, tragedies, were written againſt the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, againſt its committees, againſt 
its moſt celebrated members, againſt the city of 
Paris, againſt the national guards, whom they 
mentioned with extraordinary contempt. Pam- 
phlets ſucceeded pamphlets, with a rapidity pro- 
portioned to the fury which engendered them. 

At the farmation of the municipalities, the 
hopes of the privileged orders were awakened. 
This new authority, the firſt degree in the future 
adminiſtration, but the only popular power at 
that time exiſting, appeared to them an infal- 
lible mean of diminiſhing in order to deftroy. 
They aſpired, then, to fill theſe employments 
with their creatures, and this project proved not 
unſucceſsful in ſome places. Wherever the elec- 


tors had made an improper choice, they became 


victims to the arts of their enemies; and the 
maſſacres which have enſued in certain cities 
of the kingdom, were occaſioned by evil-minds 
ed municipalities. 

The parliaments, foreſeeing their own ſup- 
preſſion, purſued a courſe leſs determined, as 
they were ſenſible that their authority had never 
enjoyed any other ſupport than that of public 
eſteem, which now they had forfeited for ever. 
But, in the two provinces, where the plot for 
carrying off the King had bec. laid, and almoſt 


brought to perfection, they diſplayed greater 


boldneſs, 
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boldneſs, as they imagined that there their cauſe 
would be eſpouſed, The parliaments of Metz 
and Rouen durſt proteſt againſt the decrees of 
the National Aſſembly : their conduct was imi- 
rated by the parliament of Rennes, mighty, as 
it imagined, in the aid of the nobles of Bretagne : 
but the Aſſembly denounced its indignation 
againſt them; the towns under their juriſdiction 
loudly exclaimed at their audacity ; and theſe 
their grand exertions produced no other effect, 
than to humble them ſtill more, and juſtify their 
approaching deſtruction. 

While the privileged orders were thus ar- 
dently employed, the miniſtry ſerved their cauſe 
by its inaction; and, by retarding the tranſ- 
miſſion and the execution of the new laws, was 
prolonging the exiſtence of anarchy. It indulged 
the hope, that the people, diſguſted with con- 
fuſion, would call loudly for the old govern- 
ment, under which it enjoyed a ſtupid tranquil- 
lity. At the ſame time, theſe foes to liberty 
infidiouſly created a ſcarcity of grain, inſidiouſſy 
created a ſcarcity of ſpecie, infidiouſly refuſed 
to give employment to the artiſans, in the hope 
that, at length, the people would grow weary of 
its own courage. 

Within the i of the Aſſembly, ſome ve- 
hement ſpeakers inflamed the party which la- 


mented-1 ts loſt privileges; and animoſities were 
there 


( vpn 10 
there carried to ſa unwarrantable lengths, that 
ſome repreſentatives of the people, to which 
their lives belonged, expoſed them, on ſeveral 


occaſions, i in duels. 
Without the kingdom, the mal- contents, diſ- 


perſed through every court in Europe, and ſe- 


conded by almoſt every one of our ambaſſadors, 
were endeavouring to diſſeminate their hatred 
againſt France; in thoſe courts they laid the 
foundations of a general confederacy of all the 
powers of Chriſtendom againſt us. Their ob- 


ject was, to perſuade the ſeveral crowned heads, 


that this cauſe was the cauſe of kings, and that 
it behoved kings to unite their ſtrength, in order 
to reſtore the arbitrary authority of Louis XVI. 
Imprudent men ! who never perceived that they 
were, at the ſame time, teaching Evrope that 
this was alſo the cauſe of nations. Two princes, 
who had taken refuge at Turin, aſſembled there 
ſome of the gentry : they threatened us with an 
invaſion by the way of Nice, by the way of 
Savoy, and had ſent emittaries into Provence, 
to Nimes, to Lyon, while the King of Sardinia 
put his army in motion on the frontiers. It was 
then publicly declared, that Paris was no longer 
worthy of the preſence of her King, and that 
Lyon deſerved the honour of becoming the ca- 
pital of the empire. 
: | The 
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The National Aſſembly, occupied in parry- | 
ing theſe attacks, was ſtil] advancing with great 
ſtrides, trampling upon the ruins of deſpotiſm, 
combating every prejudice, diſcomfiting every 
error, making war on every abuſe, deſtroying 
uſurped rights, and re-eſtabliſhing that precious 
equality, which gives anew to nations the robuſt 
benefit of youth,“ and regenerates them, by re- 
ſtoring them to their primitive ſtate of purity. 
The nation at large ſupported the Aſſembly; 
and its table was covered with addreſſes from 
every town and city, expreſſive of their affection, 
of their admiration, of their gratitude, and pro- 
miſing it three millions of ſoldiers for the defence 
of the conſtitution, and encouraging it to * 
vere in its patriotiſm. 

In fine, the King himſelf appeared to lend it 
his aſſiſtance. One of the principal engines of 
the privileged party had been, to aſſert that the 
King was not at liberty, and that his accepting 
or ſanctioning the decrees preſented to him, was 
altogether againſt his inclination. He came, 
therefore, unſolicited to the National Aſſembly, 
on the 4th of February, and, after complaining 
of the attempts made to ſhake the baſis of the 
ne conſtitution, he declared it to be his deſire, 
that it ſhould be univerſally known, that the 


* Rajeunit, 
monarch 


1 
monarch and the repreſentatives of the nation 
were united; that their wiſhes were the ſame ; 


that he would defend that conſtitutional liberty, 


the principles of which the general wiſh, in con- 
cert with his own, had conſecrated ; and that, 
conjointly with the Queen, he would early orm 
the heart and the ſentiments of his ſon, for hat 


new order of things, which the circumſtances of 


the empire had introduced and ſanctified. 

As ſoon as the King had withdrawn, the Aſ- 
ſembly voted him an addrefs of thanks; and, 
taking advantage of the conſternation into which 
this ſtep of the Monarch had thrown the mino- 
rity of its members, and, defirous of engaging 
them to coaleſce with the Aſſembly, with the 
King, and with the conſtitution, it decreed, that 
every member ſhould be obliged to take the 
civic oath, and that none ſhould be allowed to 
vote who had not firſt performed that ceremony. 
It likewiſe decreed an addreſs to the provinces, 
in order to remind them of what the Aſſembly 


had done for the ſake of public liberty, to lay 


before them what it propoſed to do, for the com- 
plete regeneration of the empire, and to prepoſ- 
{eſs them againſt thoſe unfavourable impreſſions 
which evil-minded perſons were endeavouring 
to create amongſt them. 

This ſtep taken by the King, ſo evidently un- 


controlled, for a while diſconcerted the enemies 
of 
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of the public welfare, but did not determine 


them to relinquiſh their machinations. On the 
one hand, they ſtill affected to repreſent him as 
a martyr, and to decorate themſelves with the 
title of royaliſts ; but on the other hand, they 
thought that they could place a more ſolid hope 
in the exertions of the fugitive princes, and in 
the aſſiſtance which, by their account, all the 
ſovereigns of Europe were to afford them. The 
mal-contents multiplied, in proportion as the 
National Aſſembly proceeded in its reforma- 
tions : its moſt zealous partiſans were ſometimes 
aſtoniſhed at its boldneſs, and its enemies affect- 
to deſpiſe it for imprudence. They were 


| perſuaded, that its labours would endure but 
for a moment, and that the nation would, ere 


long, be obliged to return to the late govern- 
ment, or, at leaſt, to accept the conditions of 
the ſeance royale, of the paternal wiſdom of which 


conditions they ſtill boaſted without intermiſſion. 


Determined on regaining their rights, or, at 
leaſt, to obtain revenge or to periſh, they em- 


ployed at once all the means which each derived 


from his former dignity, or from his former in— 
fluence. The army had been ever their hope; 
no pains were ſpared to detach it from the inte- 
reſts of the nation; but the regiments gave, 
emulouſly, the moſt convincing proofs of pa- 


triotiſm ; and, from that moment, the army be- 
came 


| C 1s 9 
came divided, like the nation, into two diſtin& 
parties, the privileged orders and the third 

eſtate, the officers and the private ſoldiers. 
Attempts were next made to ſow diviſion 
amongſt the regiments, to diſcontent them and 
corrupt them; this was attended with ſome un- 


happy conſequences in Hainault, a frontier of 


the Emperor; in Languedoc, where the emi- 


grants maintained a correſpondence from Nice 


and from Turin : but the virtue of the nation, 
the patriotiſm which reſulted from it, and the 
ſoldiery, which had been deceived, ſoon diſco- 
vered the error which they had committed ; 
they themſelves complained loudly of the per- 
fidious productions, by which their enemies were 
endeavouring to make them hate the conſti- 
tution. 

The tribunals ſtill exiſting, exerted them- 
ſelves to retain their authority; the parliament 
of Bourdeaux, in particular, left nothing unat- 
tempted with a view to excite a revolt. The 
_ tribunals in which the provoſts preſided, wreaked 
their vengeance upon ſuch citizens as were at- 
tached to the revolution. The Chätelet of 
Paris, eſpecially, appeared a valuable inftru- 
ment, from which important advantages might 
be frequently derived. The National Aﬀeme 
bly had granted to it, proviſionally, and for a 


ſhort time, the power of trying criminals for 
S treaſon 
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treaſon againſt the nation; and this proviſional 
authority was prolonged, as ſoon as the Aſſem- 


bly underſtood that that tribunal took advantage 


of it, in order to inſtitute proſecutions againſt 


ſeveral diſtinguiſhed members of the popular 
party. The Aſſembly would not endure that 
its virtue ſhould be even ſuſpected; and this 
probity for a long time proved dangerous to the 
public intereſt, The National Aſſembly was re- 
proached with a fatal indulgence ; it was urged 
from every quarter to erect a tribunal for the 


trial of ſtate crimes, and for putting a ſtop to a 


multitude of flagitious undertakings ; all which 


were {till proceeding with impunity. Faveras 
had been accuſed of the deſign for carrying off 


the King, and conducting him to Peronne : the 
Chatelet condemned him to ſuffer death ; and 
Faveras proteſted, to the laſt, that he was inno- 


cent. But another culprit eſcaped juſtice, al- 
though there had been diſcovered a ſcheme writ- 


ten with his own hand, wherein he propoſed, 


with reſpe& to Metz, the ſame plan, which hath 


been ſince fruſtrated, with reſpect to Montmedy. 
Perhaps the man was innocent ; but, what proof 
was there that Faveras was guilty ? * 
While the nobles were endeavouring to create 
diſſenſions in the army, and the men of the law, 
aſſiſted by all the wiles of a multitude of prac- 
titioners, were employing all the cunning of 
chicane, 
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Chicane, the clergy was making uſe of the wea- 
pons which are peculiar to it. In every age, 
and in every nation, it hath been the maxim of 
the ſacerdotal order, to conſider religion and it- 
ſelf as one and the ſame thing, in like manner 
as every teacher confounds his doctrine with 
himſelf ; the cauſe of the prieſthood hath been 
_ invariably the cauſe of Heaven; he who injures 
the prieſts, injures God. They accordingly at- 
tempted, on ſeveral occaſions, to bring the cauſe 
of Heaven before an Aſſembly which ſhould 
confine itſelf to the regulation of earthly con- 
cerns. The Afembly at length declared, that 
its attachment to the Catholic religion of Rome 
could not be called in queſtion, at a time when 
_ that worſhip was placed by the Aſſembly at the 
head of various articles of public expence, and 
that the majeſty of religion, and the profound 
reſpe& due to it, did not allow of its becoming 
a ſubject of debate, ſince the Aſſembly had no 
power over conſciences. This ſage reſponſe, 
of which, antecedently to the eſtabliſhment of 
the United States, no nation, no ſovereign, had 
afforded any example, furniſhed the clergy with 
the defired pretext for proteſting againſt the 
proceedings of the National Aﬀembly,* The 
„ pulpits, 

* The prieſthood, by its vain pretenſions, and by its cri- 
minal uſurpations, hath been uniformly undermining thai 


very worſhip which it affects _ defend, It hath — 
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pulpits, and particularly the confeſſionals, re- 
ſounded with declamations againſt it. In va- 


rious places were renewed certain ancient re- 


ligious cuſtoms, which, latterly, good ſenſe 
and reaſon had ſuffered to fall into oblivion. 
The people, in amazement, ſubmitted to the 
impoſition; and ſeveral towns were witneſſes 
to ſcenes of rage and bloodſhed, in conſe- 
quence of theſe religious and irrational diſ- 


putes. But theſe outrages were not imitated 
in other parts of the kingdom; they were the 


final vociferations of fanaticiſm, in regions which 


ſhe had hitherto bedrenched with blood at plea- 


ſure. 

At the ſame time complaints were made, that 
the miniſtry was collecting an army in Bretagne, 
where the towns inſiſted that an army was not ne- 
ceſſary; that the garriſons were withdrawn from 
the frontiers, where the affrighted towns required 


the people to conſider religion and the miniſters of religion 
as one and the ſame thing; what, then, is the conſequence? 
when theſe miniſters, by their flothfulnets and voluptuouſ- 
neſs, have incurred the diſreſpect of the laity, that diſre- 
ſpect is unhappily extended to religion herſelf. Again; by 


their uſurpations and their deſpotiſm they have diſguſted an 


enlightened age, and given occaſion for that alarming notion 


whicn is but too prevalent with _ that the Chriſtian re- 


ligion is unfavourable to human liberty; whereas, true 
Chriſtianity is the protectreſs of liberty. Thus hath the 
clergy been conducive to thoſe writings of injudicious, 
though ingenious men, which have been unjuſtly dignified 


their 
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their preſence ; that the national guards upon 
thoſe frontiers were unſupplied with arms, while 
the Emperor, the King of Sardinia, and the King 
of Spain, were aſſembling battalions, which ſeem- 
ed deſtined to invade us; that the city of Mar- 
ſeilles was filled with ſoldiery, as if there had been 
an intention to favour the approach of the Spaniſh 
fleet. | 

The mal-contents went even as far as Germany 
and England, in queſt of writers diſpoſed to wield 
the pen in their behalf. They cauſed the labours 
of theſe writers to be tranſlated into our language, 
with the view of perſuading inconſiderate minds, 
that we were condemned by every nation in Eu- 
rope. But they perſuaded none but thoſe who 
were well inclined to be perſuaded, and each re- 
cognized, in thoſe productions, the materials with 
which he himſelf had furniſhed the authors. 
Not a few of the financiers, who were diſſatis- 
fied with the new order of things, exerted them- 
ſelves to feed this confuſion. They refuſed to 
receive the taxes; they applied themſelves to the 
diſcrediting the national notes, known by the 
name of afivnats, becauſe their payment is aſſigned 
upon a ſecurity of many hundred millions. They 
affected to put them in competition with notes, 
which had no kind of ſecurity whatever. They 
even dared to propheſy, that the national eſtates 


would never be put up to fale. 
| N 2 Within 
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Within the walls of the Aſſembly, the privi- 
leged party employed itſelf 1n retarding the ope- 
rations, for the purpoſe of continuing the ſtate of 
anarchy ; in vitiating the decrees, when its in- 
fluence preponderated, in order to procure the 
enaction of bad laws; in diſturbing the Aſſembly 
by ſcandalous behaviour, with a view of depriving 
it of the public eſteem; in proclaiming themſelves 
the King's friends, in order to beget an opinion 
that the patriots were his enemies ; its diligent 
correſpondence ſcattered regularly through the 
provinces, eyery pamphlet, which was the off- 
ſpring of its policy, and every project which it 
_ deemed worthy of being put in execution. Every 
perſon was conyinced that the leaders of this 
party held intelligence with the Queen, to whoſe 
apartments they frequently reſorted ; and theſe 
conferences received the title of the Auſtrian Com- 
mittee, as the Emperor was ſuppoſed to be their 
prime mover. and protector. One of the princi- 
pal practices of this party was, to cauſe certain 
periodical papers, affecting an air of popularity, 
to be read to the King; and as, in theſe papers, 
the King was perſonally and virulently abuſed, 
the party indulged the hope of diſguſting him 
with his ſituation, and of preyailing on him to 
_ eſcape at the firſt favourable opportunity. Ac- 
cordingly, it was ſuſpected by many, that the 
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authors of theſe outrageous journals received their 


wages from the party. 

But the deputies of the patriotic party diſplayed 
as much activity in defeating theſe plots, as 
their adverſaries ſhewed in contriving them. 
The nation, agitated by theſe contrary impul- 
ſions, became only the more impatient and more 
active; fully acquainted with her true intereſt, ſhe 
did not ſuffer herſelf to be deceived by any ſpecies 
of hypocriſy. The immenſe number of addreſſes, 
and of patriotic offerings, already proved indiſ- 
putably the opinion of the public: but, at length, 
the citizens of Anjou and Bretagne, wearied with 
theſe repeated agitations, by which attempts were 
made to melt down * the national courage, united 
in a grand confederation of men in arms. Their 
example was followed by the reſt of the kingdom, 
alike tired of the many obſtacles oppoſed to their 
new liberty. Nothing was to be ſeen any where 
but battalions of citizens, who, aſſembled in 
thouſands, were {wearing to live free, or to periſh, 
The clang of arms, the military muſic, the ban- 
ners floating on the wind, the delightful ſentiments 
of brotherhood, which bound fo great a multi- 
tude to one and the ſame cauſe, all awakened in 
their hearts the enthuſiaſm of liberty. The troops 
of the line deſired to take a part in theſe confede- 
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„ 
rations ; ſeveral of their commanders, in conjunc- 
tion with the miniſtry, for a long time refuſed 
their requeſt ; but, at length, the King himſelf 
permitted the ſoldiers to be patriots. France be- 


held four millions of men in arms upon her 


plains, millions conſcious of their ſtrength, and 
well acquainted with their rights. 

While the machinations of the mal- contents 
were every where diſconcerted by this mighty 
diſplay of force, and the earth ſeemed to bring 
forth armies, the National Aſſembly was pro- 
ceeding in its operations. It had paſſed a mul- 
titude of ſucceſſive decrees for the preſervation 


of the eſtates of the clergy, which eſtates were, 


in ſeveral places, ſuffering conſiderably, both 
from the friends and from the enemies of the 
new order of things. It had made every neceſ- 
ſary regulation for ſecuring that precious pledge, 
which was to anſwer for the debt of the nation, 
and for eſtabliſhing the maintenance of the eccle- 


ſiaſtics. It had ſuſpended the monaſtic vows, it 


finiſned with ſuppreſſing them, and fixed the 
mode of treatment to be obſerved with reſpect 
to thoſe who had belonged to any of the religious 
communities. Its zeal was ſignalized by new 
benefits for the people. It aboliſhed the duty 
upon hides, upon oils, upon ſoap, upon ſtarch, 
and upon the marking of iron, deſtructive duties, 


the abolition of which had been demanded in 
the 


4&1 

the inſtructions of its conſtituents. Above all, 
it aboliſhed the gabelle, & that hateful and diſaſtrous 
impoſt, againſt which the nation had ineffectually 
clamoured in ſeveral meetings of the States- Ge- 
neral, and which, for ſeveral centuries, had 
proved the ſource of much ſedition, and, conſe- 
quently, of much puniſhment. - The neceſſities 
of the ſtate obliged the Aſſembly to introduce, 
proviſionally, in place of the gabelle, a contribu- 
tion more ſupportable. In the ſame manner, it 
hath ſince ſuppreſſed the heavy tax upon tobacco; 
and theſe two neceffaries, tobacco and ſalt, be- 
came at laſt an obje& of commerce. The people 
felt the advantage of paying only one ſous for lalr, 
which before had coſt it fourteen. 

Meanwhile the Aſſembly framed a code rela- 
tive to the redemption of the feudal rights; it 
drew up regulations for the temporary payment 
of tithe; it was ſeriouſly, and for a long time, 
occupied in the organization of the judicial 
power; it laid the foundations of new laws witli 
reſpect to the uniformity + of weights and mea- 
{ures ; an important undertaking, but which re- 
quires the co-operation of ſeveral powers ; it pro- 
miſed the inſtitution of juries, a promiſe which 
it hath fince performed, the only ſubſtantial 
pledge of individual liberty, and which had ex- 


* The ſalt tax. 
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iſted at the commencement of the monarchy ; it 
decreed a free trade to India ; it laid down the 

principles of its future polity, with relation to 
the colonies, a polity which hath fince been but 
too much diſregarded, by obliging the Aſſembly 
to determine upon queſtions, as to which it would, 
at firſt, have proved ſufficient to conſult ſituations 
and occaſions ; and it ſent out inſtructions to the 

colonies ; laſtly, it ſet at liberty all ſuch as had 
been impriſoned by arbitrary commands, and re- 
ferred their reſpective caſes to the regular courſe - 
of juſtice. 

The abolition of the feudal rights had infringed 
upon the revenues of certain foreign princes or 
ſeigneurs, who were propric.ors in France; the 
Aſſembly made them a propoſal for adjuſting the 
indemniſications, to which they ſeverally laid 
claim. This affair was productive of threats 
from the ſaid princes, who pretended to a right 
of ſovereignty within their French territories, and 
that this right could not be compenſated with 
money; ſtrange ſubterfuge to iſſue from the lips 
of princes ! for every one knows that princes poſ- 
ſeſs the liberty of ſelling, not only their rights of 
ſovereignty, but likewiſe their cities, their pro- 
vinces, and their ſubjects. Some proprietary 
princes threatened to invade France with the mi- 
litary force of Germany. The Aſſembly, un- 
ſhakeable in its reſolutions, and in its plan of 
| main- 


CF 
maintaining the uniformity of the laws and of 
rights within the realm, returned no other anſwer 
than a ſecond offer of indemnification. 
Meanwhile the Aſſembly laid down conſtitu- 
tional principles relative to the army ; it framed 
_ proviſional regulations for the national guards, 
until that body, which is the true public force, 
ſhould be organized; it regulated the expences 
of the department of foreign affairs, and the ex- 
pences of the council, and the amount of the 
King's penſion, improperly termed the civil liſt. 
And at a time when the minds of men were ele- 
vated with the lofty idea of the future glory of 
France, and had deeply imbibed the ſovereign 
principles of liberty, the Aſſembly decreed mural 
crowns to the conquerors of the Baſtille, cauſed 
the figures of the chained nations to be removed 
from the inſulting pedeſtal of the ſtatue of Lows 
XIV., declared that the French nation would 
never more make war, from a ſpirit of making 
conqueſts ; attached Corſica to France by the 
delightful chains of liberty and equality, and ren- 
dered a fincere homage to theſe rights of human 
ſociety, by a {public mourning tor the death of 
Franklin. 5 
Theſe two careers, ſo oppoſite, of the National 


Aſſembly on the one ſide, and of its enemies on 


the other, could not fail of being attended with 
unequal ſucceſs. It is eaſy to judge, whether the 
| | advan- 
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advantage lay with thoſe, who were deſirous of 


giving to the empire, which demanded it, a vi- 


gorous and free conſtitution, or with thoſe whoſe 
only wiſh was to obſtruct it or deſtroy it. 

There was one decree, in particular, which 
provoked the privileged party more than any of 
thoſe which had been paſſed; and yet, this de- 
cree required nothing but the ſacrifice of cer- 
tain frivolous rights, unworthy of the citizens 


of a ſtate enjoying liberty: it was the decree 


againſt titles, armorial bearings, and liveries. 
It was propoſed and ſeconded by the patriotic 
deputies of the order of nobility heretofore ex- 
iſting. The ſuppreſſion of coats of arms was a 
conſequence derived from the abolition of no- 
bility, of the feudal ſyſtem, and of privileges; 


for blazonry, and the armorial enſigns peculiar 


to the nobles, were the emblems of the feudal 
authority, and liveries bore an affinity to theſe 
colours; and, with reſpect to titles, they ap- 


pertained either to a nobility which no longer 


was in exiſtence, or to vanity, the irreconcileable 
enemy of equality, and which, conſequently, 
ought to be aboliſhed by the laws, in order that 
it may be aboliſhed by our manners. 

From this day, then, the greateſt part of the 
nobles of the kingdom became the unappcaſe- 
able enemies of the conſtitution : it hath even 
been afferted more than once, that this decree 


2 | had 


r 


had determined them to excite a civil war, 
and to periſh upon the ruins of France, rather 
than renounce their claim to honour. To ho- 
nour ! - aſtoniſhing and memorable inſtance of 
the frivolity of human kind, and of the deſpo- 
tiſm of prejudices! But this very indignation 
hath juſtified the decree; it hath proved, that 
the nobles were thus tenacious of the ſymbols 
of their former influence, only becauſe they 
did not look upon that influence as loſt, or be- 
cauſe they cheriſhed the hope of recovering it. 
Many of thoſe who approved this law, cenſured 
the National Aſſembly as having enacted it too 
ſoon, and at a time when all the conſpiracies 
were in agitation, and every court in Europe fo- 
licited to become our enemy. But, if we con- 
ſider the circumſtances only, we may obſerve 
alſo, that the moment when France poſſeſſed 
moſt energy, was the moment for diſcomfiting 
the plots againſt her liberty.* 
In fact, her force was prodigious, if the force 
of an empire conſiſts in the courage and the 
fidelity of its citizens. The contempt affected 
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* I confeſs that I cannot refuſe my aſſent to this opi- 
nion of the French hiſtorian, It appears to have been a 
ſtroke of true policy in the National Aſſembly, to ſtrip the 
nobles of their war” Ban if one may ſo expreſs it, and thus 
confound them with the maſs of ſociety. Take away the 
badge of a party, and you diminiſh its ſtrength. 
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for her militia cauſed in the nation no ſurpriſe; 
| for the Perſians in the ſame manner had con- 
temned the Greeks, the Spaniards contemned 
the Hollanders, and Burgundy and Auſtria be- 
held Switzerland with diſdain. But France can 
boaſt a phalanx of eight hundred thouſand men, 
who have every one borne arms, and all the 
reſt were determined to be freemen, or to pe- 
riſh. | 5 

It was at the moment when all the citizens were 
united one to another, by federal agreements, 
and when France was overſpread with camps, 
of twelve, of twenty, and of thirty thouſand men, 
the Aſſembly decreed a general confederation at 
Paris, by deputations from all the citizen: ſol- 
diers, as well as from the troops upon the other 
eſtabliſhment. The 14th of July was the day 
on which the Baſtille was taken, and from which 
France hath dated the new era of her liberty. 
The Champ de Mars, for ever famous for the aſ- 
ſemblage of the troops, which, the year pre- 
ceding, had menaced ruin to the capital, was 
the appointed place of rendezvous, as if in or- 
der to purify, with incenſe burned in honour of 
liberty, a plain which had been polluted by the 
veſtiges of deſpotiſm. It bears, at this day, the 
name of The Field of the Confederation. 
This field, which is four hundred toiſes in 


length, and of a breadth proportionate, is bound- 
| by ed 
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ed to the right and left by lofty trees, while the 
perſpective is terminated by the Military School. 
There it was that, on a vaſt ſcaffold, the National 
Aſſembly and the King were to be placed, in 
order that the ſpectators might be witneſſes of 
the oath, which was to be taken for the preſerva- 
tion of the conſtitution. The grand idea was 
conceived, of ſeating within. the incloſure four 
hundred thouſand ſpectators, who were expect- 
ed to be preſent at this auguſt ceremony. It 
was neceſſary to remove ſeveral feet of earth from 
the ſurface, and to carry that earth to the ſides of 
the encloſure, for the purpoſe of forming ſeats, 
after the manner of an amphitheatre.* Twelve 
thouſand labourers, unprovided with other work, 
were employed upon this occaſion ; but this mer- 
cenary taſk was making but a ſlow progreſs, 
and the work to be accompliſhed was immenſe. 
The inhabitants of Paris were apprehenſive that 
the field would not be ready againſt the 14th of 
July, and the commemoration of that æra was 
precious to them. Then it was, that one of 
thoſe traits which characteriſe at once the paſſion 
of liberty, and the vivacity of the French, was 
diſplayed in all its vigour. The citizens took 

the taſk upon themſelves. From every quarter 
of that vaſt city were ſeen marching, two and 
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two, the inhabitants ſhouldering the ſhovel and 
the ſpade, and animated by muſic, the airs of 
which reminded them of the deliciouſneſs of liber- 
ty, and promiſed them the victory over their ene- 
mies. They were accompanied by their wives 
and daughters. Some prieſts, and ſome of thoſe 
who had belonged to monaſtic orders, marched 
with them fide by fide. The workmen, the 
artiſans of different profeſſions, mixed joyfully 
with the throng, preceded by various enſigns ex- 
preſſive of their patriotiſm. Ere long the earth, 
removed by ſo many generous and free hands, 
was conveyed to the ſpot fixed on for the erec- 
tion of the ſeats, or ſerved to elevate, in the 
center, the majeſtic altar of their country. The 
ſpectator beheld, with a ſentiment of tender- 
neſs, delicate women impelling the wheel-bar- 
row, or handling the ſhovel. Mothers, while 
urging their children to join in the general taſk, 
addreſſed to each of them theſg expreſſions : 
„ My ſon, thou wilt one day tell thy children, 
4c that thy hands aſſiſted in erecting the altar of 
. © thy country,” Affected by this ſpectacle, the 
ſoldiers deputed from the provincial federations, 
lent the aid of their vigorous arms to the la- 
bours of the Parifian multitude. In the courſe. 
of a few days was completely prepared, for the 
national ceremony, a theatre of fo vaſt magni- 
1 tude, 
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tude, that nothing like it had ever before been 
performed by human hands, 

At length that ceremony, for ever memorable, 
took place, The citizen-troops of the depart- 
ments, diſtinguiſhed by their banners, the infan- 
try, the cavalry, the marines, and the foreign 
ſoldiery in the ſervice of France, were mar- 
ſhalled in due order ; after which, the King and 
the National Aſſembly took the oath to main- 
tain the conſtitution ; the oath was repeated by 
all the citizens under arms, and the immenſe 
concourſe of ſpectators applauded the ſolemn 
obligation. They all ſwore, likewiſe, to conti- 
nue free, or periſh. This oath was pronounced 
on the ſame day through the whole extent of the 
kingdom, 
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NE of the great benefits confetred on 

France by the recent revolution, was the 
reſtoring to the people that exiſtence, civil and 
political, which it had loſt for ſo many ages, and 
of which it is deprived of in moſt governments. 
It hath been too long a maxim that the people 

is to be ruled by a rod of iron; that it is inca- 
pable of underſtanding its true intereſts; that 
the homelineſs of its education, and of its la- 
bours, unfits it for attention to matters of pub- 
lic concern; and that the care of governing it 
muſt be confided to perſons of a higher claſs, 
who underſtand its intereſts better than it does 
itfelf. In the revolution of France, endeavours 

have been made to ſupport theſe ſophiſms by 
examples. The violences to which the people 
hath been driven in various places, not only 
againſt its oppreſſors, but even ſometimes againſt 
the innocent, and thoſe who have never offended 
it by any direct injury, have been adduced as 
arguments to prove, that it ſhould be excluded 
from all influence over the adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth, | | 

3 But, 
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But, beſides that i it is inhuman to take advan- 
tage of che ignorance of a people, that the go- 
vernment under which it lived had rendered 
ignorant ; of a homelineſs, the fruit of that po- 
licy which conſiſted in abandoning i it to a brutiſli 
ſtupidity 3 and of the vices of ſervitude, which 
ought rather to be lamented than condemned, 
ſince that ſervitude had been impoſed on it in 
ſpite of nature, which revolts at the degradation, 
it is not difficult to perceive, that the lords of 
humankind hold ſuch language for no other rea- 
ſon, than becauſe they are in love with autho- 
rity. 

Add to this, that nothing can juſtify the vio- 
lation of the rights of ſociety, and the univer- 
ſal i injury committed againſt man, when one or 
more individuals pretend to the right of govern- 
ing the remainder, and of propagating their 
tyranny from generation to generation.* The 
ſocial contract, which had firſt united them all 
as equals, conferred not upon any of them the 
excluſive government of all the reſt. . The pub- 
lic intereſt was the intereſt of every one; and, 
as laws are, after all, but conventions, it is 
erident, that thoſe intereſted in them ſhould all 
participate in their formation. The aſſertion, 


that a ſingle individual knows better than a 
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whole people what is fit for its condition, is 2 
grand impoſture, contradicted by almoſt every 
hiſtory of royal government, How many mo- 
narchs have there been, who thought of nothing 
but their own enjoyments, but of gratifying their 
paſſions, but of augmenting their revenues, and 


accumulating authority, but of facrificing their 


ſubjects in order to aggrandize their territories, 
and of purchaſing, with the ſlaughter of mil- 
lions, the lying appellation of Great! Had 
their ſubjects been conſulted, would the latter 
have conſented to be governed by ſuch max- 
ims ? | | | 

Good ſenſe and experience agree in proving, 
that whenever the people hath been permitted 


to direct its own affairs, it hath directed them 


with reaſon and intelligence. For this very form 
of Government obliges the people to learn 1ts 


true intereſts, and teaches it to comprehend 


them, when it is not under the neceſſity of re- 
lying on the knowledge of others. Ignorance 
is the ſpring which actuates deſpotic govern- 
ments; a general diffuſion of knowledge is the 
fonl of ſtates which enjoy liberty. To obey the 
laws of the former, it is neceſſary that the peo- 
ple ſhould know nothing; to obey the latter, 
it is neceſſary that the people ſhould know every 
thing. | | | - 
But when all the different kinds of deſpo- 
tiſm combine for their reciprocal ſupport, and 
2 | 1 
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for the purpoſe of abaſing the people, which pays 
them and maintains them, the calumnies where- 
with they attempt to blacken that great maſs 
rebound upon the very tyrants who inſult it. In 
vain do the prieſts tell the people, which they 
have ſtupified, that the power of the deſpots is 
a power divine, and that we muſt kiſs the rod 
wherewith they are pleaſed to ſcourge us: it is 
well known that they never preach a doctrine 
like this, but when the deſpots and themſelves 
are in amity. 

The hatred, therefore, which hath been ma- 
nifeſted in France againſt the privileged orders, 


| was founded upon the communication ſubſiſt- 


ing between them and the Court, which was 
making every effort to uphold the empire of 
deſpotiſm. The people perceived, that theſe 
three ancient powers were ſupporting one ano- 
ther, with the ſole view of cruſhing it the more 
eaſily, and of fattening upon the product of its 
painful and inceſſant labours.* But, now that 
the revolution hath. advanced in its career, 
when the ſword hath been releaſed from the ſcab- 


bard, and the partiſans of privileges have pro- 


claimed here and through all Europe, that they 
were preparing to take ſignal vengeance for the 
outrages which they imagined they had received, 


+ Se nourrir de ſes ſueurs et de ſon ſang. 
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the nation hath beheld in them her determined 
and avowed enemies: the alarmed citizens re- 
preſented to themſelves the horrible proſcriptions 
which would fall upon their heads, ſhould this 
triple alliance prove victorious. They fancied 
that they ſaw Paris red with rivers of plebeian 
blood ;* that they ſaw her depopulated ; that 
ſcaffolds were erected in all parts of the kingdom; 
that the repreſentatives of the people were de- 
livered up to the hand of the executioner : on 
the contrary, ſhould the nation give a looſe to 
that energy which ſhe had ſo recently developed, 
they beheld her plunged in all the miſery of civil 
War, and terminating in anarchy or ſervitude. 

At length, when the privileged orders, no 
longer relying on their own ſtrength, hurried 
from one court to another, to ſummon kings to 
their aſſiſtance, the French conſidered tyranny 
with augmented deteſtation. They were aſto- 
niſhed, that ſeven or eight men or women of 
Europe ſhould imagine that they had a right to 
fill France with blood and flaughter, becauſe 
they were crowned heads. They contraſted the 
conduct of kings, with whom every pretence is 
juſt, for carrying fire and ſword amongſt their 
neighbours, with the conduct of a free and up- 
right ſtate, which ranks reſpect for its neighbours 


* Nageant dans le ſang. | 
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- among its firſt and nobleſt duties. They la- 
mented the lot of nations in ſubjeCtion to the ar- 
bitrary will of one man, who is ever diſpoſed to 
| ſacrifice the lives of thouſands like himſelf to his 
wayward and miſtaken intereſts. But the no- 
bles, in particular, were become more and more 
the objects of their averſion. They conſidered 
as traitors to their native land all partiſans of pri- 
vileges, who, diſhonouring themſelves in order 
to recover a ſpurious honour, were looking for 
nothing leſs than an opportunity to cruſh their 
country, and to deliver her up a prey to all the 
horrors of civil war. Incapable of truſting to the 
diſintereſtedneſs of kings, they imagined that 
they ſaw them concerting to diſmember France, 
and agreeing upon the partition of her empire. 
They ſaw Louis XVI., that King whom all good 
Frenchmen were ſtruggling to ſuſtain againſt the 
arts of his pretended adherents, deſpoiled, per- 
haps, of his crown, and relinquiſhing the poſt of 
royalty to princes who were playing a more diſ- 
tinguiſhed part than he. They deplored his miſ- 
fortune of being led aſtray by perfidious counſels, 
and of being ignorant that this conſpiracy was 
directed againſt himſelf; they ſaw, with pity, 
that his adviſers ſought to avail themſelves of his 
name, for the ſole purpoſe of diſguiſing their bar- 
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barities, and of reducing him to reign over a do- 
ſert. The revolution was now juſtified. The 
French eſtecmed it happineſs to be diſencum- 
bered of ſuch maſters, whoſe menaces and whole 
vengeance ſhewed what price ſhould be affixed 
on the benefits and ſervices of which they loudly 
vaunted. The value of liberty was felt now 
more than ever; ſhe became the idol of every 
heart ; and the citizens, to a man, were prepared 
to conquer or to die for her. | 
The National Aſſembly, on its part, felt more 
ſtrongly the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a conſtitution, 
which ſhould preſerve France, in future, from 
tyranny of every kind. It publiſhed the decla- 
ration of the rights of man, and of a citizen, at 
a juncture when, being as yet not ſufficiently con- 
firmed, it knew not whether it ſhould obtain the 
right of enacting laws upon thoſe principles. It 
had imparted to the citizens the knowledge of 
their rights, as a ſick father, who ſuſpects that he 
hath but a little time to live, delivers over to his 
bojc the title deeds of his poſſeſſions. Then, by 
qe grees, as time and its own labours had eſta- 
Uliſhed and juſtified the authority of the conſti- 
ating body, it aſcertained the civil rights of the 
citizens, the equality of taxation, of admiſſion 
to employments, of puniſhments and of rewards; 
it allowed liberty of action, of ſpeech, of writings, 
of opinions, of religions, and of religious wor- 
ſhip, 
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ſhip, under the protection of the law, which pu- 
niſhes no wrongs but thoſe done to ſociety, or to 
individuals. It encompaſſed each citizen with 
every precaution which can ſecure his perſonal 
liberty, and protect him from arbitrary proceed- 
ings, from the inſolence and the vexations of 
ſubaltern tyrants, who are frequently more cruel, 
and always more intolerable, than their prin- 

cipals. 8 1 | 
Adopting the maxim of Monteſquieu, that a 
people cannot be free, if the different powers be 
united in a ſingle hand, it placed the legiſlative 
power in the union of the body of the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, which dictates, and of the 
King, who refuſes or conſents; the executive 
power in the hands of the Monarch, and in the 
hands of magiſtrates elected at ſtated times by the 
people. Juſtices of Peace, appointed in each 
canton, are there to hear and determine petty 
cauſes; tribunals, erected in the ſeveral diſtricts, 
are to decide ſuits of greater importance. There 
are to be, in theſe diſtricts, two degrees of juriſ- 
diction, and an appeal is to lie from one tribunal 
to the other. A criminal court of judicature is 
to be eſtabliſhed in each department, and the ci- 
tizens are to be tried by their peers. Laſtly, a 
court of caſſation, the authority of which is to 
extend no farther, than to the deciding on vio- 
lations of judicial forms, or on the competency 
| | Ws of 
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of tribunals, crowns this edifice of legiſlatian, 
Meanwhile, a high national court, and juries, 
judge of treaſons againſt the nation ; bureaux of 
conciliation compoſe family differences; arbitra- 


tion, open to every citizen, is as the veſtibule of 


the temple of Juſtice, where Humanity fits for 
the purpoſe of reſtraining and calming the paſ- 
ſions ; and juſtice is adminiſtered gratuitouſly. 
For the regulation of the national buſineſs, it 
was decreed by the Aſſembly, that the legiſlative 
body ſhould annually aſcertain the taxes and the 
expences; that the King ſhould, by his agents, 
receive the former, and account for the latter; 
that, ſubject to the King' s orders, an adminiſtra- 
tion for each department ſhould aſſeſs the taxes, 
receive the revenues, and adminiſter the public 
buſineſs; and that, under its inſpection, an ad- 


miniſtration for each diſtrict ſhould execute the 


King's orders within its peculiar juriſdiction. 
The police of each town, or community, was 
entruſted to popular magiltrates, elected by the 
citizens. 

The National Aſſembly, having thus diſtri- 
buted the powers, next regulated their functions, 
their equilibrium, and their reſpective limits. It 
organized a public force, both for internal ſecu- 
rity, and for a lafeguard againſt foreign invaſion. 
With reſpect to its connections with the neigh- 
pouring nat io 85 while ; it maintained the exiſting 
alliances, 
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alliances, it declared that it would not engage in 
any war from a ſpirit of conqueſt. A long ca- 
talogue of particular laws regulated the whole 
detail of thde conſtitutional ordinances. 

Such wasthe conſtitution which the National 
Aſſembly wis giving to France, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition made by ſeveral of the privileged 
party who were members of that body, and the 
obſtacles whrh daily preſented themſelves. Not 
a few are plaſed to inſiſt, that this conſtitution 
is faulty ; bu the wonder is, that the National 
Aſſembly hah been able to achieve it, com- 
poſed, as that body was, of two parties unequi- 
vocally hoſtie in their defigns. Such as it is, 
the conſtitutng body, after having eſtabliſhed 
for a princip.e, that the nation 1s the ſovereign, 
and that the general will is the law, ſubmits to 
the inſpection of the people, to the experience, 
to the wiſdom, and to the neceſſities of ſucceeding 
generations, the conſtitution which it hath framed. 
Tt hath guarded its work at once from the pre- 
cipitance of reformation, and from that indolence 
which permits the growth and the accumulation 
of abuſes. 

The conſolidation of the public debt was alſo 
the object of its cares. It had rejected with ab- 
horrence every propoſal that aimed at bank- 
ruptcy, which, under the pretext of liquidating 


ſhe nation's debts in a fingle day, would have 
over» 
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overwhelmed her with ignominy, without ſaving 
her from the miſchiefs which attend all partial 
bankruptcies, and from the univerſa] ruin which 
ſuch miſchiefs would have cauſed. it had given 
as a ſecurity to the creditors of the public, the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtates and the domains of the crown, 
valued at many hundred millions, As a com- 
penſation to the clergy, the Aſſenbly had aſ- 
ſigned upon the public revenues, as well the pro- 
viſion for the eccleſiaſtics employec in the ſacred 
miniſtry, as the penſions of the eccefiaſtics of the 
ſuppreſſed religious orders. The ſim amounted 
to more than one hundred and ffty millions a 
year; but the penſions were to expire & ſucceſ- 
_ tively by the death of the reſpectiye penſioners. 
It, moreover, charged the nation vith the reim- 
burſement of the holders of that mutitude of em- 
ployments and offices, of which we have made 
mention at the beginning of this hiſtory, and 
which could no longer ſubſiſt after the ſuppreſſion | 
of the ſale of offices. The Aſſembly ordered 
that that compenſation ſhould be effected by de- 
grees. Twelve hundred millions of affignats 
upon the national property proved fufficient for 
this repayment, whether the claimants ſhould be 
inclined to acquire that ſpecies of property, or 
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ſhould prefer keeping the A ignats, in order to 
circulate them as money, 

The Aſſembly was alſo occupied in the re- 
formation of the revenues. It had aboliſhed cer- 
tain impoſts become odious to the people, on ac- 
count of the yexations that attended their collec- 
tion, which laſt was, moreover, extremely com- 
plicated and expenſive. It adopted the noble 
idea of diſburthening the kingdom of all thoſe 
inconvenient and vexatious tolls, which interrupt 
the traveller at every gate of every town, and 
upon every highway. The land of France was 
to be free. There were no more provinces in 
that land, and the kingdom was conſolidated. 
It was the will of the Aſſembly, that the pro- 
ducts of the earth and of induſtry ſhould hence- 
forth enjoy an unlimited circulation, and that the 
traveller ſhould no longer be tormented on his 
journey by inquiſitorial ſearches, nor the citizen 
in his houſe, by the intruſive viſits of the re- 
venue- officer. Theſe officers, therefore, were 
removed to the frontiers, there to receive the du- 
ties upon the merchandize of foreign coun- 
tries. And for theſe commodities a tarif was 
ordained. | 

The abolition of theſe oppreſſive impoſts left 
a vaſt void in the finances, and this void it was 
now neceſſary to fill up. At the ſame time it 
was neceſſary to ſubſtitute a mode of taxation, 
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which might ſuffice for expences that were con- 
ſiderable, although reduced, and which might 
not alarm the people, naturally inclined to com- 
plain of taxes, of what kind ſoever they be. The 
Aſſembly eſtabliſhed a land-tax, a tax on perſonal 
property, a duty upon patents granted for new 
Inventions in the arts of induftry, a ſtamp-duty 
upon paper and parchment, and upon the re- 
giſtry of deeds and other legal inſtruments. But 
the delay, unavoidable in the conſtruction of this 
plan, and particularly in its execution, in the 
creation of offices, in the appointing to- employ- 
ments, in the formation of regiſters, and in the 
aſſeſſment of the impoſts, retarded the receipt of 
theſe ſeveral contributions. Nor were there 
wanting other circumſtances, unfavourable to 
diſpatch. The perſons who had been long in 
poſſeſſion of thoſe employments, perceiving, but 
too plainly, that they themſelves ſhould be diſ- 
miſled, no longer attended to any thing but their 
own private intereſts ; they neglected to levy im- 
poſts which the Aſſembly had ordained, and 
were {ometimes induced to hope, that theſe art- 
ful delays would either obſtruct or deſtroy the 
movements of this new machine. The direc- 
tories, overburthened with buſineſs, were unable 
to accelerate what related to the taxes. The diſ- 
content of the citizens, in ſome places, gave fre- 


quent interruption to the adminiſtrators. The 
evil- 
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evil minded took a pleaſure in proclaiming, to 
the people, that it would be obliged to pay more 
taxes than it had ever paid before; and al- 
though the contrary was evident to thoſe who 
could embrace, with a ſingle glance, the entire 
ſyſtem of the Aſſembly, yet they favoured the 
deluſion amongſt that claſs of the people, which, 
at all times, would very willingly be excuſed 
from paying any thing. Laſtly, ſeveral admi- 
niſtrators, who had quitted the old for the new 
method, brought with them into that method 
ſufficient ill-will or negligence for retarding the 
operations which were entruſted to their manage- 
ment. The taxes were in arrear. The nation 
gave little and ſpent much. The mal- contents 
and the emigrants laid her under the neceſſity of 
incurring the expence of armaments, in order 
to put herſelf in a poſture of defence. They 
contrived a ſcarcity of ſpecie, or carried it out 
of the kingdom, in order to exhault the nation, 
and thus rendered the payment of the taxes 
more difficult. The balance of our trade with 
foreigners was againſt us; and as the intereſt of 
our debt to them muſt unavoidably be paid, the 
ſpecie went out of the kingdom, and did not 
return; exchange roſe high, and the citizens be- 
came embarraſſed in their tranſactions. The 
nation, uneaſy, but not affrighted at this fitu- 


ation, conſoled herſelf with reflecting, that her 
; im- 
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immenſe eſtates would remedy theſe tranſitory 
lofſes : ſhe ſupplied the deficiency of that ſpe. 


_ cie, which was flying from her, by ſmall aſignats, 


which could not quit the kingdom. The go- 


vernment yet unſettled, the miniſtry in ſuſpenſe, 
and urged in contrary directions by the Aſſem- 


bly and the Court, the Court itſelf determined to 
overturn the new government, all obſtructed, by 
their ſentiments but too well known, the eſta- 
bliſhment of the new order of things. This 
interregnum was a chaos. The conteſt between 
privileges and the public good, ſtill ſubſiſted, 
and the general movement was ſuſpended while 
the combatants were engaged. | 

In reality, hiſtory preſents us with no example 
of an internal revolution like that which France 
bath juſt experienced. It proceeded on a ſingle 
principle, the reformation of abuſes. But as every 
thing was an abuſe in this empire, the reſult was, 


that every thing was changed. In diſplacing 


things, it became neceſſary to diſplace perſons ; . 


and the conſtitution cauſed thoſe to vaniſh, who 


were the actors in the firſt ſcene, in order to 
bring forward other performers. The com- 
plaints and outcries of the former were grounded 
upon the loſs of the grandeur which they had 


enjoyed: they never conſidered, that, as they 


themſelves were identified with the abuſe, the 
law, which ſuppreſſed the abuſe, was unable to 


Pre- 
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preſerve the perſon, or that, if it preſerved the 
_ perſon, it muſt neceſſarily permit the abuſe. 
Each body allowed the neceſſity for reforming 
all the reſt, and affected the merit of reſpecta- 
bility ; but when they ſaw themſelves attacked 
ſucceſſively, they defired to make a common 
cauſe : their battles, however, were no more 
than ſkirmiſhes, and their partial acts of ven- 
geance, and their partial intrigues, produced no- 
thing but confuſion, though they aimed at a 
reſtoration, which was now become impracti- 


cable. In creating general miſchief, without 


advantage to themſelves, they ſerved the cauſe 
of the people, and juſtified the revolution. Te 
abſurdity of their coalition was particu) urly 
ſtriking, when they vociferouſly called for bank- 
ruptcy, by which evil they would have loſt 


more than any, ſince not one of them would 


ever have been paid. They were every one 
either creditors or penſioners. of the ſtate ; but 
they lamented that they could no longer be its 
maſters. And what is worthy of being remarked, 
15, that the nation, which paid ſeveral hundred 
millions of debts, was contented, while they 


whom ſhe was paying were diſſatisfied. The 
reaſon of this is plain; they were wiſhing to be 


Powerful, and ſhe wiſhed to be free. 
Prejudices and the paſſions poſſeſs a terrible 


aſeendancy over men, ſince they frequently be- 
tray 
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tray them into judgements which are contrary to 
evidence, or contrary to their own intereſts,* 


The French nation was averſe to bankruptcy, 
and her own ' creditors were urging her to de- 


clare herſelf bankrupt. It is beyond all queſtion 


that, only for the States-General, ſuch a miſchief 


would have enſued, and the enemies of the peo- 
ple accordingly curled the States-General. The 
clergy had aflerted, that it poſſeſſed no more 
than one hundred and thirty millions of reve- 
nue, and complained of the nation, who was 


providing it with one hundred and fixty mil- 


lions. She was paying off ſeveral hundred mil- 
lions to patentees and other claimants, while 
theſe claimants were regretting the old order of 
things, which would have ended with not pay- 
ing them a livre. Attempts were made to in- 
flame foreigners againſt the National Aſſembly, 
while the National Aſſembly was ſecuring to 
them the principal and the intereſt of an enor- 


mous debt. They all clamoured for the old 


government, which would unqueſtionably have 
ruined them, with an. exception, perhaps, in fa- 
vour of the clergy, a body accuſtomed to ex- 
tricate itſelf from any difficulty. Indeed, the 
King of Pruſſia predicted, thirty years ago, that 


* We know of one other party, to which this obſervation 
is very 1 


the 
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| the prodigality of the court of France would 
induce it to ſeize the property of the clergy, 
in order to pay the King's debts : but no king 
would have had ſufficient power for fuck an en- 
terprize. 

France meanwhile belebte herſelf to ſpecta- 
tors, and to foreigners travelling through her 
territory, under a far different aſpect from that 
which ſhe had formerly diſplayed ; there, every 
thing had undergone alteration. That court, 
once ſo magnificent, was inſtantaneouſly eclip- 
ſed, and the caſtle of Verſailles was abandoned. 
That multitude of titled penfioners, who be- 
ſieged the throne in order to exhauſt the trea- 
ſury, had vaniſhed. Certain youthful perſons, 
half courtiers and half warriors, had yielded up 
their ſtation to obſcure plebeians. No more 
| Peers, no more dukes, no more marquiſles, 
were to be ſeen, no more counts nor barons, 
and titles were already become ridiculous. 

The parliaments, thoſe tutors and rivals of 
the royal power, had utterly diſappeared ; their 
exiſtence was ſcarce remembered, although 
ſometimes it was ſaid, that they fancied them- 
ſelves ſtill exiſting. All the other courts of ju- 
dicature were likewiſe  ſupprefled ; and that 
ſwarm of men of the law who overſpread and 


devoured France, had now rejoined the general 
P mals 
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maſs of the citizens; their very robe was "Th 


come extinct. 
In the provinces, the governors, the com- 


mandants, the officers of the &rat-major, the inten- 


dants, the ſub-delegates, the prefidents, and the 


tribunals of election, had been aboliſhed ; their 


places were ſupplied by elective adminiſtrators, 
No more mayors, no more echevins were to be 
ſeen, no more capitouls, no more jurats, no 
more conſuls : elective magiſtrates of the mu- 
nicipalities had occupied their ſtations. The 


courts of aids, the chambers of accounts, the 
treaſurers, the generals of the finance, the 


chanceries, the bureaux of finance, had equally 
diſappeared: a ſimple and general reſponſi- 


bility had been eſtabliſhed upon the prodigious 


ruins of theſe complicated offices. 


Thole vaſt bodics, known by the appellation 1 
ol Provincial States, in which the ancient pri- 


vileges of provinces united to the empire had 
become the patrimony of a few individuals, 
were melted down into the great and undivided 
maſs of the nation. Provinces were now no 
more; their very names had been ſacrificed as 
a prejudice : they are already forgotten, and 
our children ſhall ſtudy them but in hiſtory. 
The Atlas of France was become uſeleſs, for 
her geography had been totally changed. To 


* Dans Punite nationale, 
the 


CRE ( 


the party- coloured confuſion of bailiwicks, of 


ſeneſchalties, of elections, of generalities, of 
dioceſes, of parliamentary juriſdictions, of mili- 
tary governments, and of ſo many fantaſtic in- 
tricacies, which had ſucceſſively accumulated 
that chaos of rights, of privileges, of languages, 
of cuſtoms, of communities, of acquiſitions ; to 
all this confuſion, the ſtudy alone of which was 
become an extenſive ſcience, had ſucceeded a 
diviſion characteriſed by fimplicity and unifor- 
mity. France was become the kingdom of the 
eighty-three departments ; and Corſica herſelf, 
ſeparated from us by her language and by the 
ſea, ſeemed to draw nearer to us, in order to 
be incorporated with our empire. 

In the church, a ſyſtem equally ſimple had 
induced us to diminiſh the number of the biſh- 
opricks, the extent of which, moreover, was un- 
equal : one was allotted to every department, 


The uſeleſs pariſhes were ſuppreffed, and thoſe 


which were of real utility were augmented. 
The eccleſiaſtical dues, however, were aboliſhed, 
in conſequence of the facrifice made by the 
miniſters themfelves; The prieſts were all be- 
come ſtipendiary paſtors.# The uſeleſs eccle- 


It is to be wiſhed that they were ſo every where, 
Tithes are a perpetual ſource of vexation to the huſband- 
man, and of diſcord and hatred between the parfon and his 
flock ; conſequently they are injurious to the cauſe of true 
religion. | | 
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ſiaſtics were no more. The church had her 


preſbyteries, and her houſes for the biſhops and 
the pariſh-miniſters ; no more palaces were to be 
ſeen, no more equipages, no more high-ſounding 
titles.“ 

In the army, the pay of the ſoldiers was in- 


creaſed; the private ſoldiers could aſcend through 
all the degrees of rank without exception; it 


was no longer requiſite for the officers to exhibit 
proofs of their nobility, inſtead of proofs of ſer- 
vice. The diſcipline was in conformity to the 
new laws, and to the new manners of the em- 
pire: arbitrary puniſhments and humiliating pe- 
nalties were at length aboliſhed ; the ſoldier was 
tried by his peers. Promotion, and a comfort- 
able proviſion for life, were aſſured to ſuch as 
had grown old in the military profeſſion, or had 


been wounded in the defence of their country. 


The ſoldier, become a citizen, after having aſ- 
ſumed that character, muſt of courſe aſſume the 
virtues which belong to it. 

In the rural parts of the kingdom, the citizens 
were ſet free from the ſlavery of the feudal ſyſ- 
tem : they were delivered from tithe, which, 
in one half of the kingdom, conferred upon the 
clergy the third of the net revenue of the pro- 
duce of the earth, and the fourth or the fifth 


* Bravo! 
elſewhere; 
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_ elſewhere ; they were delivered alſo from the 


gabelle, which, by ſetting an exceſſive price 


upon the cheapeſt of all neceſſaries, occafioned 
every year a mournful frequency of puniſh- 
ments.“ The lands, the cultivation, the har- 
veſts, and the huſbandmen, were now become 
free; a rural code, replete with wiſdom, placed 
property under the ſafe-guard of the law. Juſ- 
tice adminiſtered with facility, and day by day, 
and without fee or recompence, decided every 
difference; the adminiſtration and the aſſeſſment 
of the taxes were under the eyes of the perſons 
taxed, who had it in their power to overſee the 


proceedings of theſe offices. It was evident to 


all, that the happineſs of the rural diſtricts had 
been the principal object of the National Aſſem- 
bly, ſince they are the nurſes of the ſtate, ſince 
the earth, which annually produces and repro- 


duces, ought to be free in order that ſhe may 


be fruitful, + Accordingly, many citizens who, 
by the change wrought in our manners, were 


undeceived as to the happineſs of dwelling in 


the towns, relapſed into the ſentiments of na- 
ture, and felicitated themſelves on the idea of 
becoming 1 inhabitants of the country. 


* Une multitude de ſupplices. 
+ Doit &tre libre et f6condce. 


3 Laſtly, 
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Laaſtly, the ſurface of France was covered with 
men armed with muſkets, with cannon, and ar- 
rayed in uniforms; a great number of ſocieties, 
compoſed of citizens, were. aſſembling in all 
quarters, in order to pay attention to the public 
 weal, and to repulſe the local invaſions to which 
it was expoſed; Tribunes erected in every town 
and city, inceſſantly reſounded with the delicious 
voice of liberty. It was no longer France de- 
graded in the eyes of Europe, oppreſſed by a 
long chain of powers, the primary link of which 
was the Court; it was a people combating 
againſt the ancient laws, and hurrying to em- 
brace. the altar of the new canſtitution. 

But a mighty conflict was commenced be- 
tween the old and the new government, On 
the one ſide were marſhalled the court and the 
paitifans of privilege, and on the other the na- 
tion, each of the two. parties reproaching its op- 
ponent with the efforts made to bear away tho 
victory. The Court, artful in its intrigues; the 
nobles, violent in their moyements; the clergy, 


* Les accens de la liberté. I am here obliged, as I have 
been in other places, to make uſe of the French word 7r/b1ne. 
We have, I imagine, no Engliſh term, by which this word 
can be properly tranſlated : pu{pizt hath been excluſively 
conſecrated to the eloquence of the church. Tribune is, 
however, a troubleſome expreſſion, as it interferes with 
another word ſpelt exactly in the ſame manner, and which 
we all know, ſignifies a certain magiſtrate of the ancient 
Romays, 


treacherous 


1 

treacherous in its ſuggeſtions; the partiſans of 
privileges, declajming againſt the new laws, were 
all invoking the aid of Heaven, which they ſaid 
had ſuffered outrage ; of the throne, which they 
ſaid had been abaſed ; of the ancient abuſes, 
which they called the majeſty of the laws. The 
people, elevated in its paſſions, penetrating in 
its conjectures, rapid in its motions, prompt and 
ſometimes cruel in its revenge, employed ſuch 
means as are in the power of the multitude. 
Each availed himſelf of the weapons which were 
| peculiar to him. 

For this year paſt, however, the conteſt hath 
aſſumed a new face; and, whereas the privileged 
party ſtood at firſt on the defenſive, it was now 
preſenting itſelf in the character of an aſſailant. 
In this new kind of warfare, they poſſeſſed the 
advantage of wealth, of a remnant of grandeur, 
of an inveterate habit of intrigue, the facility 
of exploring reſources in every court of Europe, 
and that ſort of ſuperiority which belongs to 
thoſe who attack, and whoſe (1;\ns are deep 
and hidden. The people had t© boaſt its vaſt 
maſs of reſiſtance, againſt which every attempt 
was ſhattercd ; its abrupt inſurrections, which 
diſconcerted plots and ſtratagems juſt ripe for 
execution; and a majority in the National Af- 
ſembly, which diſarranged every project by a 
decree, | 

2 One 
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One may judge, by the reſiſtance made by 
the partiſans of privileges, of the prodigious 
power which they poſſeſſed within the kingdom. 
A combination of two hundred thouſand men 
proved an obſtacle to the efforts of ſix and 
twenty millions, and the general will was ſul- 
pended by the operation of particular intereſts. 
In the army, they had almoſt every one of the 
officers, men whoſe privilege it was hitherto to 
command thoſe of plebeian origin; in the 
church, a great majority of the miniſters of pa- 
riſhes, impregnated with the Hrit de corps, and 
in ſubjection to their noble biſhops ; in the 
finances, the farmers of the reyenue, and the 
entire hoſt of their dependents ; in the fortified 
towns, thoſe who had the command thereof ; 
in the ſeveral commercial cities, they could de- 
pend upon the opulent, whoſe fortunes had ena- 
bled them to ape the grandees, who conde- 
ſcended to admit them into their company; in 
the profeſſion of the law, tliey had almoſt every 
one of thoſe who had received a compenſation 
ſor their ſuppreſſed poſts and dignities; through- 
out the kingdom, thoſe whoſe ſituations or cha- 
racter induced them to hold the people in con- 
tempt. * Each of theſe ſeveral deſcriptions of 


“ Foreigners frequently aſk what is meant in France, by 
Ah ifkocrates : they are the very perſons whom I have been 
juſt deſeribing. Note of M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne. 


men 
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men endeavoured to gain over ſuch of the citi« 


Zens, as its credit or the different prejudices ena- 
bled it to influence, 


From theſe exertions of the friends to  privi- 
lege, ſprung thoſe partial attempts againſt li- 


berty in the internal parts of the kingdom, which 
attempts uſually terminated in the effuſion of 


blood; for it is an undoubted fact, that the pri- 


vileged party hath, by its conſpiracies, occa- 
ſioned infinitely more bloodſhed, than the people 
by its revenge, The officers endeavoured. to 
create diviſions amongſt the ſoldiers, or to op- 
poſe them to the citizens, or to diſguſt them with 
the civil authority : they imagined, that military 
deſpotiſm muſt prove agreeable to men, who 
are proud of the arms which have been entruſted 
to them. They inflicted marks of diſgrace upon 
ſuch of the ſubalterns and ſoldiers, as embar- 
raſſed them with their unſeaſonable patriotiſm ; 
and this they did with a view of diſpoſing others 
to compliance. On the other hand, the ſol- 
diers, miſled by extravagant ſuggeſtions, or by 
their hatred to their chiefs, diſregarded the laws 
of diſcipline, and drove away their officers. 
Theſe diſturbances were moſt prevalent in the 


frontier provinces, in Flanders, in Alſace, in 


Lorrain, in Rouſillon; as the neighbourhood 


of the emigrants inflamed two oppoſite paſſions, 
patriotiſm 


wu ” 
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patriotiſm in che ſoldiery, and indignation i in the 
officers. 

The eccleſiaſtics, on their part, continued 
forming amongſt themſelves that prodigious 
combination, the ſureſt, the ſtrongeſt, and the 
molt eaſily formed of any, becauſe. they alfo 
have their diſcipline, their uniform, their tactics, 


their ſtratagems, their watch-word'; becauſe they 


influence the human mind by the moſt powerful 
of all prejudices, and their troops are more de- 
voted to them, than ſoldiers are to the moſt able 
and molt authoritative general. They told the 
people that religion was undone. Hence were 
acted, in the ſouthern provinces, thoſe tragic 
ſcenes, which repictured to our eyes all * hor- 
rors of the cruſades. | 

Paris was the center of all theſe different com- 


' motions. The National Aſſembly and the Court 


maintained a conſtant oppoſition ; and, although 
the King, ſooner or later, gave his ſanction to 
the decrees, the intentions and the intrigues of 
his adviſers were no ſecret. From Paris iſſued 
thoſe plain and uniform plans of government, 


which were diſtributed through all the depart- 
ments. The patriotic deputies had formed a 
ſociety, where they previouſly diſcuſſed the de- 
crees of the National Aſſembly. They met at the 
Jacobins ; and as they afterwards admitted citi— 
Zens of every claſs, with a view of forming the pub- 
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lie mind, this ſociety obtained a ſuperior degree 
of influence, and a multitude of other ſocieties 
maintained a correſpondence with it. The 
friends of privileges, on their fide, likewiſe in- 
ſtituted ſocieties, one while under the name of 
Inpartial, though their political inactivity was a 
real partiality, ſince its object was to avoid ma- 


king any- progreſs ; and another while under the 


title of the Monarchical Club. Theſe laſt, more 
undiſguiſed, made no attempt to conceal their 
hatred ; the King's name ſerved: them for a 
pretext, and the only, inſtance, of artifice obſer- 
vable in their conduct was, when they opened 
offices for the purpoſe of ſelling bread at one 
ſous ; but the people perceived their cunning, 
and refuſed to take their bread. They revenged 
themſelves for this, by calling the Jacobins re- 


gicides + they believed, that a king who is not 


deſpotic, is a king defunct. 
The Chatelet, which ſtill exiſted, became one 
of the chief hopes of this party. That tribunal 


had been commiſſioned, as we have ſaid in a 


former part of this hiſtory, by the National Aſ- 
ſembly, to take examinations concerning the 
outrages committed at the caſtle of Verſailles, 


on the 6th of October, 1789. Under pretence 


of inquiring into the circumſtances and conſe- 
quences of that affair, the Chatelet endeavourcd 
to inſinuate, that M. d'Orlcans and M. de Mi- 
rabeay 
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rabeau had intended to procure the aſſaſſination 
of the Queen; and it collected every proof which 
it could poſſibly obtain, in order to accompliſh 
its purpoſe. It received the depoſitions of the 
members of the right ſide of the Aſſembly, 
againſt the members who belonged to the left ; 
and, availing itſelf of all the latitude which the 
facility of informing gave to it, it received a 
multitude of depoſitions, put together with ſuf- 
ficient art to preſent to inconſiderate minds, a 
phantom of a plot againſt the Court, Great was 
the outcry raiſed, at firſt, by this tribunal, in 
the hope of intimidating the patriots of the Aſ- 
ſembly, who were themſelves well inclined to 
ſacrifice ſuch members of their own body, as 
might have been found guilty upon this oc- 
caſion. # | | | 
But this intrigue of the Chitelet redounded to 
the confuſion of the very authors of it; that tri- 
bunal at length iſſued decrees againſt certain 
perſons;  ©* Behold,” ſaid the Chätelet to the 
National Aſſembly, this myſtery, ſo full of 
% horror, is unravelled : the criminals are ſit- 
ting amongſt yourſelves.” A queſtion was 
then put to the Aſſembly, whether the inviola- 
bility of the deputies ſcreened M. d'Orleans and 
M. de Mirabeau from proſecution ? The ſpeak- 
ers who delivered their ſentiments on this occa- 
| | ſion, 
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ſion, declared, that each member would look on 
ſuch a privilege with horror. 

Meanwhile the proceedings of the Chätelet 
were printed: they were read by all the citi- 
 zens; and the ſurpriſe of the latter was equal 


to their indignation. The public had paſſed 


ſentence on the information, before the National 


Aſſembly could beſtow attention on it. The 


public ſaid, that the Chatelet, in printing the in- 
formation againſt what had paſſed on the 5th 
day of October, when its commiſſion extended 


no farther than to inform againſt what had been 


done upon the 6th, was, in fact, accuſing all 
Paris, which had been that day at Verſailles ; 
that it was proſecuting the Revolution, and that 
its deſign was to diſhonour that ever-glorious 
event; that it was endeavouring to repreſent the 
generous emotions of a capital, incenſed at the 
plot for conveying the King away to Metz, as 
a revolt and an affaſſination, directed by ſome 
diſtinguiſhed members of the National Aſſem- 
bly ; that it was endeavouring to deceive the 


King, and to excite the pity of all Europe for 


his ſituation, by repreſenting him as on the point 
of being dethroned by M. d'Orleans ; that that 
was. what the emigrants, and the partiſans of 
privileges, were every where reporting ; that 
the Chartelet, impowered to make inquiries in 


whatever ſenſe it pleaſed, had attended to no 


depo- 
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depoſitions, but ſuch as ſeemed conducive to the 
deſign which it had at heart; that it had collected 
them, for the moſt part, amongft ſuch of the de- 
puties as were known to be in the intereſts of the 
Court; that it had rejected the depoſitions which 
would have counteracted its views ; that, notwith- 
ſtanding this train of artifice, and the three hun- 
dred and eighty- eight witneſſes whom it had 
thought proper to hear, there reſulted nothing 
which could criminate M. d'Orleans and M. de 
Mirabeau ; that it had taken ſpecial care not to 
make any inquiries concerning the orgies of Ver- 
ſailles and the white cockade, the real cauſes of 
the Pariſian inſurrection, nor concerning the trat- 
torous hands which had contrived a famine for 
the capital, nor concerning the deſign of carrying 
the King away to Metz, for the purpoſe of ori- 
ginating and promoting a civil war; that theſe 
were the acts of treaſon committed againſt the 
nation, which an impartial court of juſtice Would 
have proſecuted. | 
This procedure, printed and diſperſed through 
every quarter, ſerved to convince men that there 
had been no plot againſt the royal family, ſince, 
notwithſtanding ſo many artifices, the Chitelet 
had not been able to diſcover any. And, when 
the 'report of the proceedings was made to the 
National Aſſembly, it declared, that there was 
no ground for accuſation againſt M. d'Orleans 
and 


and M. de Mirabeau.* Univerſal applauſe was 
beſtowed on theſe terrible words of the latter. 
« Yes, the ſecret of this infernal procedure is at 
ce Jength brought to light: it is there entirely,” 
(pointing to the right fide of the Aſſembly, where 


the friends of privileges were ſeated); © it is to 


« be found in the deſigns of thoſe, who thought 
ce to obtain an opportunity of fignalizing their 
* horrible reſentment; it is to be ſound in the 
&« iniquity of the Judges, who have rendered 
e themſelves criminal by this infamous attempt; 
ce jt is there altogether, ſuch as it will be engraved 
« upon the faithful page of hiſtory, by the moſt 


“ juſt and moſt implacable vengeance.” After 


the judgement pronounced in this affair, no far- 
ther inquiries were inſtituted, and this new con- 
{piracy terminated as contemptibly + as the 
8 | 1 
While the partiſans of privileges were thu 


employing, internally, all the means in their 


power to create diſſenſions in the kingdom, they 
were laying ſchemes, in foreign countries, to 
invade her. Their dependence was upon the 


* That man ſo calumniated, ſo hated, ſo adored; that 
* man ſo juſtly celebrated on this fingle account, that he 
« could at once merit calumny, hatred, and adoration.” 
„See an Extract from the Preliminary Diſcourſe of his 
«editor, M. Megan, in the Preface to the firſt volume of his 
Tranſlated Speeches. | | | 


+ S*&vanouit en fume. | 
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want of diſcipline in the troops, upon the diſaf. 
fection of the officers, upon the good wiſhes of 
ſome directories, and of ſome municipalities, 
upon the aſſociations of all the gentry, who were 
to aſſemble at appointed places, upon the ſecret 
intelligence with the miniſtry, upon the fanatical 
diſturbances exiſting in certain villages, upon 
the levies made at Paris and in all parts of the 
kingdom, and upon the preparations made at 
Metz and its neighbourhood, for bringing into 
action the troops of the Emperor, and thoſe of 
the King of Pruſſia. 

Abroad, all the cabinets of Europe were ſo- 
licited to unite their forces againſt France. Theſe 
propoſitions met with a favourable reception, 
whether it be that all courts have a natural an- 
tipathy to the word liberty, or that they imagi- 
ned that they ſhould thereby gratify the Mo- 
narch of the French, or that they diſcovered 
ſome advantage, either preſent or future, in pre- 
venting France from towering to the happy deſ- 
tiny which ſhe merited ; for it is the falſe policy 
of modern cabinets, ever at war amongſt them- 
ſelves, to ſuppofe that they are powerful only in 
proportion as other nations are weak: the adver- 
ſity of others becomes their proſperity.* This 
Thes The reader who. wiſhes to ſee this int ably diſcuſſed, 
will do well to conſult a little tract of M. Fenelon, Arch- 


biſhop of Cambray, entitled, Proper Heads for the — 5 
auinationm of a *. 


intrigue 
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Intrigne was aſſiſted by our ambaſſadors ; the gold 
bf France, who always paid them nobly, ſerved 
to excite a war againſt her. The princes and 
the penſioned: fugitives were regularly paid, and 
they received to.the amount of many millions. 
The feudal phrenzy * had infected almoſt all 
the noble heads in Europe; and this French diſ- 
eaſe was more real and more contagious, than 
the democratic malady of which the nation was 
accuſed. The books and newſpapers of both 
parties flew tothe extremities of Chriſtendom, 
but with this difference; that courts permitted 
a free entrance to no productions, but ſuch as 
appeared to favour their own royal ideas. The 


emigrants were the only perſons liſtened to; but 


their preſence, by giving riſe to reflections in the 
minds of foreigners who liſtened to them, re- 
doubled the uneaſineſs of the great and powerful 
men of the country ; it led them to conſider of 
the neceſſity for that league, which they erro- 
neouſly imagined was to effect their own ſecu- 
rity. The celebrated balance of Europe ſeemed 
on the point of being diſorganized; and where- 
as, formerly, all the crowned heads united againſt 
that ſtate, which was conſidered as the ſtrongeſt, 
they, at the preſent day, were entering into a ge- 
neral combination againſt that which appeared 


the moſt feeble. By firmly fixing the King of 


* Le vertige feodal. 
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the French upon the throne of deſpotiſm, they 
thought that they were, to a certainty, diſabling 
France from giving them umbrage, be the iſſue 
of their exertions what it might. But their al- 
liance, by altering all their connections and their 
differences, gave birth to embarraſſments in 
their future politics, much greater than that oc- 
caſioned by their preſent ſituation. In fact, 
France is of ſuch importance in the equilibrium 
of Europe, that her deſtruction would have diſ- 
arranged their whole ſyſtem. And, though they 
ſhould even have accompliſhed the partition of 
France amongſt them, a meaſure which it is 
thought was propoſed to them, they could not 
know what might be the reſult of a partition ſo 
difficult to be executed, and of a general war 
which would be kindled by it; for never have 
wars of alliance ended agreeably to the hopes of 
the allies, 

It would have been a policy more frank, and, 
above all, more ſure, to leave France at liberty 
to accompliſh her revolution with the impetuo- 
ſity peculiar to the nation, and to temper it at 
home, by means adapted to a more phlegmatic 
race of men. But this ſpecies of policy is not 
the policy of kings, and the whole {kill of mi- 
niſters of ſtate conſiſts in iſſuing eaſy orders for 
the levying men and money, and for killing. 
The powerful believe that they have a diſpenſa- 


tion 


. 

tion for being unwiſe. If particular revolutions 
become general, it is only from this univerſal in- 
fatuation of the great, and even of entire nations, 
which have precipitately followed their example. 
The emigrants, by ſpreading themſelves over the 
face of Europe, would have introduced revolu- 
tion every where, had Europe adopted the plan 
of their cruſade. | 

To this ſhe manifeſted a ſtrong inclination. 
Germany, forgetful of her internal equilibrium, 
ſeemed to facrifice the ſole power which can 
maintain it. Spain, already incapable of be- 
ſtowing proſperity * upon her ſhare of the two 
worlds, contributed a little money, and a ſmall 
number of troops : but her dependence was 
upon the ſpiritual forces of Rome, and upon the 
religious abhorrence of the Spaniards. She for- 
got that, in the hour of our evident diſtreſs, we 
had fitted out forty-five ſhips for her aſſiſtance. 
The King of Sardinia, able to do but little, ha- 
zarding little, hoping little, limited his proſpects 
to one of thoſe trivial augmentations, which have 
ſucceſſively been the objects of the policy of that 
crown. The ſouth of Europe was raving of a 
religious war, and anathematized, in the mean 
while, the journals and gazettes of France. 
Pruſſia, whoſe intereſt it was, at leaſt for the mo- 
ment, to ſupport France as a counterpoiſe to 


* A faire fleurir. 
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Auftria, kept her ſecret undivulged, was able to 

do much, promiſed little, but ſtill did not diſarm 
her legions. The Emprefs of Ruſſia quitted the 
Turks, who had been almoſt her ſure prey, and 
facrificed objects in the eaſt which were certain, 
in order to trouble the weft, and turn her views 
id that Mednerranean which it was inconvenient 
for her to enter by the ſtraits of Gibraltar. The 
Emperor, embarrafied. by dominions which are 

ſituated fo far afunder, and which are ever on 
the point of difclaiming his authority, ſaw, in 
Louis XVI., all-powerful, a mighty bulwark 
againſt the Belgic provinces, but who, for this 
long while, hath been incapable of aſſiſting him. 
One might have ſaid, that the Emperor of Ger- 
many was in want of occupation, he was ſo ready 
to intermeddle in the affairs of others, without 
conſidering how he was to extricate himmel roam 
ſuch difficulties. In England, the nation whoſe 
intereſt it now is to ally herſelf with France, and 
who, it is to be feared, hath turned her thoughts 
to that alliance when it is too late, the nation ap- 
peared fatisfied at beholding the birth and the 
growth of a free people, while the miniſtry ſeemed 
intent upon obſtructing them. Pitt was arming 
and diſarming; equipping fleets, and reviewing 
them ; furniſhing matter for thinking more than 
he himfelf was thinking of; making a gallant 
parade 


— 
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parade of his navy, and loſing the Eaſt Indies.“ 
Switzerland, of whom France, whether free or 
in ſlavery, is the natural ally, ſeemed to liſten to 
the ſuggeſtions of foreigners, and to form new 
connections, all of which were more remote and 
leſs uſeful to her than we were. Some eccleſiaſ- 
tical potentates, ſcattered along the Rhine, were 
imploring religion, the Imperial globe, the diet 
of Ratiſbon, and the thunders of the ſee of Rome, 
to ſave their tithes from annihilation, They af- 
forded an aſylum to the enemies of France, mal- 
treated ſuch Frenchmen as travelled into their 
territories, and inſtructed the emigrants in the 
Pruſſian and Heffian exerciſe. They inſulted 
over France, as children would torment a ſick 


giant. Every route was thronged with couriers 


hurrying from Peterfburgh and Venice, even to 
Rome and to Madrid. The univerſal league 
was proclaimed in every quarter; and the Mo- 
narch of the Swedes, iſſuing from his kingdom of 
lakes and froſts, was to become the A Rn 
of the canfederacy.* 

During this general buſtle, which was exag- 
gerated by the friends of privileges, the revo- 
lution of France was riſing in the eſteem of other 
nations, preciſely becauſe every crowned head in 


* Is this laſt aſſertion, relative to the Eaſt ladies 4 


true one? 
T Deroit en &tre le chef. 
23 Chriſten 
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Chriſtendom imagined that he had an intereſt in 


oppoſing it. Such a clamour amounted to an 
eulogium : and yet France, without ſpecie, with. 


out allies, without ſupport, had not vaniſhed 
from the face of the globe, as Burke ſaid in the 


ſenate of England, but ſhe ſtood alone; and ſhe 
15, perhaps, the only nation in Europe, which, 
at one and the ſame inſtant, hath been abandoned 


by all the reſt. 
Some tranſactions, which were in a manner 


foreign to the affairs of France, added, neverthe- 


leſs, to her ſolicitude. The diſtricts of Avignon 
and the Comtat, interwoven with the kingdom, 
and formerly appendages of the county of Pro- 
vence, but alienated to the Pope by a princeſs 
then a minor, and beſieged, and who, when ſhe 
attained her majority, proteſted againſt this alie- 
nation; the diſtricts of Avignon and the Comtat 
felt a deſire to become free. They reſolved to 
effect a junction with the French empire, of 
which Provence formed a portion. Our kings 
had frequently reſumed them, and as frequently 


reſtored them, but always with a reſervation of 


their royal rights. The National Aſſembly was 


ſolicited by theſe diſtricts to incorporate them 


with the empire of France; and for a long time 
the Aſſembly refuſed to grant their requiſition, 
reſerving, nevertheleſs, the rights of the nation, 
But theſe diſtricts, without rulers, without judges, 

OLE: : 3 without 
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without any executive power, ſoon ſaw themſelves 
reduced to a ſtate of diforgamzation. The inha- 
bitants became divided into parties, and this de- 
lightful territory experienced the horrors of a 
civil war. France, the natural protectreſs of 
theſe deſerted neighbours, whom ſhe had con- 
ſidered in the light of fellow-citizens, afforded 
them but the feeble ſaccour of an ill- ſupported 
authority. And now, dreadful were the ravages 
committed in thoſe diſtricts; the departments in 
that vicinity took an intereſt in the quarrel, and 
the war of the Comtat became a national war, on 
account of the fanaticiſm which appeared in it. 
Upon this, the National Aſſembly united thoſe 
diſtricts to the French empire, and offered a ſuit- 
able indemnification to the Pope. I can find 
there nothing but a country ruined for a long time 
to come, a conſiderable debt, the property of the 
church diſſi pated, and lands reduced to deſola- 
tion: but, however, it ſmothered the flames of 
civil diſcord in the ſouth. 

The colonies, which are connected with France 
by precious ties, and which contribute to her 
proſperity, were an object much more intereſting. 
But the revolution was to prove afflicting both 
to the mother- country and the colonies. Pri- 
vileges were the cauſe of theſe calamities, and 
the premature pretenſion of the people of colour, 
| joined to the unſeaſonable pride of the whites, 
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proved the ruin of the ſuperb colony of San Pa- 


mingo. The Mulatto, or free man of colour, ts 
the offspring of a white man and a negro woman : 
theſe Mulattoes have obtained the gift of freedom 
from their fathers, and are, for the moſt part, 
proprietors. As the race is propagated, their 
complexion becomes clear, and they multiply in 
a much greater degree than the whites, who, be- 
ſides, indulge the hope of returning to their na- 
tive country. So abject was their condition, 


that the white father would not eat at the ſame 


table with his coloured ſon. This prejudice took 
its riſe from the circumſtance of the mylattoes 
being partly of ſlaviſh origin; and the prejudice 
was ſupported. by policy; for the whites being 
to the blacks but in the proportion of one to ten, 


they unceaſingly endeavoured to inſti] into the 


latter an opinion that the whites were a race of 
ſuperior beings, whom Heaven had appointed to 
command the race of blacks. They had con- 
ſidered it as neceſſary, or as ſoothing to their 
pride, to extend this diſdainful treatment to the 
men of colour, although free, becauſe there are 


alſo ſome amongſt them who are ſlaves. 


At the firſt news of the revolution of France, 


the colonies gave a looſe to joy, which was by ſo 


much the more lively, as they were ſuffering, ſtill 
more than the mother country, from the rod of 
deſpotiſm. But ere long the word /iberty, ſo little 

= known 


ca 3 
known in thoſe climates, introduced there con. 
fuſion and diſſenſions. The name of citizen ex- 
cited in the men of colour, whoſe forbearance 
was exhauſted by contempt, the deſire of obtain- 
ing the right of citizenſhip. 'The whites took the 


alarm ; and their alarm was increaſed by the ap- ; 


prehenſion that the black ſlaves, and the mulat- 
toes who were not free, would likewiſe demand 
their liberty, their unacquaintance with which 
would betray them to make an inhuman uſe of it, 
and to bring deſtruction upon the colony. This 
apprehenſion was confirmed by the accounts fre- 
quently received of a ſociety of friends to the 
blacks, which had been inſtituted in France, a ſo- 
ciety that wiſhed to extend the bleſſings of free- 
dom to theſe Africans, but the princi ples of which 
had been exaggerated. 

The free people of colour ſent a anden to 
France, for the purpoſe of requiring that they 


ſhould be put upon an equality with the whites; 


and the latter entered into a combination to de- 
feat the object of this enterprize. Theſe diſſen- 
ſions, lopg continued, and tranſmitted from one 
hemiſphere to the other, exaſperated minds that 
were but too eaſily inflamed beneath the burning 
{ky of the Weſt Indies. The National Aſſembly, 
-deeply intent upon this queſtion, which it could 
not poſſibly decline, was at the ſame time en- 
gaged in reſtraining within the bounds of duty a 
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colonial aſſembly, which aſpired to be indepen- 
dent of the mother - country, and which the gover- 
nor, appointed by the King, had been at length 
under the neceſſity of diſſolving. The National 
Aſſembly, however, declared, that the French 
conſtitution was not adapted to the colonies, as 


their ſituation required a particular form of go- 


vernment ; that ſuch government ſhould not be 
given to them, without previouſly confulting 


their inclinations ; and that the Aſſembly ſhould 


not decide, with reſpect to the condition of any 
of the coloniſts, unleſs upon their preciſe and 
formal requiſition. Fortunate had it been, both 


for the colonies and the mother- country, if the 
Aſſembly had immediately diſpatched commiſ- 


ſioners to the Weſt Indies; a meaſure which was 
not decreed till four months after, and which 
was not carried into execution. Some people of 


colour, headed by one of the deputies who had 


been ſent to France, and whoſe name was Oge, 


attempted an inſurrection : but they were routed, 
and Oge fled for refuge to the Spaniards of San 


Domingo, who gave him up to his purſuers. He 
was broken upan the wheel. This hurricane was 


apparently ſucceeded by a calm ; but the hatred 


of the two parties ſtill exiſted, 
Some troops had been ſent out to the colony; 


5 but they introduced with them thither that diſlike 


to ſubordination, which was prevalent in France, 
5 and 
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and the artful ſuggeſtions of foreigners. A re- 
giment on the iſland, called the regiment of Port- 
au-prince, inſpired with thefe principles, which 
it carried to an extreme, and, ſpurred on by the 
enemies of the officers, aſſaſſinated its own co- 
lonel. But ere long this diſorderly battalion was 
ſurrounded, embarked, and ſent back to Europe. 
The civil powers were diſorganized ; municipa- 
lities were formed ; and the governors for the 
king poſſeſſed but a On and ſuſpected au- 
thority. 

Together with one of its decrees, the National 
Aſſembly had ſent out inſtructions, one article of 
which proved a ſource of farther diſcord, The 
purport of it was, that all perſons who had at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years ſhould aſſo- 
ciate for the purpoſe of forming parochial aſſem- 
blies. The men of colour not being excepted 
from this law, which ſummoned all perſons, in- 
ſiſted that they were comprehended in it. This 
became alſo a ſubject of debate in the National 
Aſſembly, when that body was framing a law, 
which ſhould provide the colonies with a medium 
for legally communicating their wiſhes to the 
mother-country, by inſtituting a colonial aſſem- 
bly. The defenders of the people of colour, ad- 
ducing motives drawn both from reaſon and from 
juſtice, aſſerted that the National Aſſembly had 
already conferred, in its inſtructions, the rights of 

active 
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active citizens on men of colour who were free, 
The debates upon this queſtion were very long 
and very animated. The deputies and partiſans 
ot the white coloniſts confeſſed, that the prejudice 
againſt the men of colour was abſurd and unjuſt ; 
but they maintained, that it could not be de- 
ſtroyed in a ſingle day by virtue of a decree of 
the Aﬀembly; that the alteration muſt be the 
fruit of time, and of their own attention; and 
that a law which, on a ſudden, ſhould lift thoſe 
men of colour to the level of the whites, would 
expole the colonies to the moſt dreadful cala- 
mities. The Aſſembly perceived that, whatever 
might be the nature of the law which it ſhould 
enact, it muſt infallibly incur the hatred, and 
perhaps the yengeance, of one of the two parties, 
each of which would have two hundred thouſand 
negroes for its auxiliaries ; and that the mad rage 
of both ſides would prove equally deſtructive. 
It was, furthermore, affected by the ſpirit of in- 
dependence, that had reigned in the General 
Aſſembly, which had even opened its ports to 
foreigners, as well as with the threats which had 
been thrown out by ſeveral whites, of delivering 
vp the colony to England. The Aſſembly ſaw 
the colonies ready to ſeparate from the mother- 
country, be its ordinances what they might. In 
this embarraſſing ſituation, and poſſefling neither 
the means of force, ſince it durſt not ſend any 
© troops 


. 

troops thither, leſt they ſhould be corrupted by tiis 
coloniſts, nor the means of perſuaſion, fince its 
commiſſioners had not ſet out, it leaned at length 
to the ſide of juſtice: it paſſed, on the 1 5thof May, 
a decree in which it eſtabliſhed regulations, both 
with reſpect to thoſe who were not free, and with 
reſpect to thoſe who were. It decreed, with re- 
' ſpect to the former, that no law, relative to the 
condition of perſons not free, could be enacted 
by the legiflative body, unleſs upon the ſponta- 
neous and formal requiſition of the colonial aſſem- 
blies. It ordained, with reſpect to the latter, that 
men of colour, born of free fathers and free mo- 
thers, ſhould be admitted into all the aſſemblies; 
and that, as to thoſe not born of free fathers and 
free mothers, the legiſlative body ſhould not de- 
termine their political condition, unleſs upon the 
previous deſire of the colonies, 8 and 
freely expreſſed. 

This decree, when it arrived at San a 
is ſaid to have proved agreeable to neither party. 
The men of colour were nat ſatisfied, as they 
are, for the moſt part, not born of free fathers 
and free mothers. The whites were ſtill appre- 
henſi ve, from the intelligence which they re- 
_ ceived from Europe, that the Aſſembly would 

one day reſtore liberty to the blacks. The moſt 
violent hatred ſubſiſted berween the whites and 
the people of colour. In France, every thing 
3 | im- 
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impeded the ſucceſs of the new law. The white 
coloniſts had immediately ſent it back by a ſwift 


veſſel, and had conſiderably got the ſtart of the 
official meſſenger. The ſlowneſs of the opera- 


tions, and the weakneſs of a ſuſpended govern- 


ment, prevented the departure of the com- 


miſſioners, who were appointed to carry out 


the inſtructions, which might have reſtored peace 
and concord to the colony. No forces were ſent 
to ſupport the new law of the National Aſſem- 
bly and the commiſſioners, when almoſt ready 
to depart, — reſigned their commiſ- 
ſions. 

Meanwhile, intelligence ſtill more alarming 
arrived from San Domingo. All declared, that 
it was impoſſible to execute the law, and that 
the colony was expoſed to the moſt terrible 
calamities. Upon this, the Aſſemibly framed a 
decree which ſhould remedy the inconveniencies 
complained of in the former; but it was now 
too late; the hand of perfidy had broken the 
chains of the blacks, who had been provided 
with arms and ammunition; certain chiefs in 
diſguiſe led them to battle, or rather to maſſa- 
cre. They ravaged the country to the extent 


of fifteen leagues, and committed the moſt 


horrible barbarities upon the whites. Theſe 
events are ſo recent, that it is impoſſible to give 
a faithful relation of them; bur hiſtory will one 
| day 
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day inform us who the traitors were that con- 
trived this perfidious and ſanguinary rebel- 
lion. | o #1 

While the Aſſembly was diſcuſſing and re- 
diſcuſſing theſe grand queſtions, it paſſed a mul- 
titude of laws both adminiſtrative and judiciary, 
and terminated, by decrees, a prodigious num- 
ber of diſſenſions and diſturbances, which party- 
ſpirit was exciting and fomenting in divers 
places. At the ſame time, it erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of ſuch men as have me- 
rited the gratitude of their country. That elo- 
quent defender of Liberty, Mirabeau, paid na- 
ture her laſt debt, when he had juſt attained 
the pinnacle of glory, and was lamented by both 
parties; his death was a public calamity. The 
National Aſſembly declared him deſerving of 
the honours decreed by the nation to the me- 
mory of great men, His oblequies were per- 
formed with a pomp worthy of the grandeur of 
his character, and his remains were depoſited 
in the new church of Saint Genevieve, now be- 
come the French Pantheon.“ Accordingly, 
this tempie hath ſince become the repoſitory of 


® They were previouſly depoſited in the vault of the old 
church, beſide the body of Deſcartes, until the new edifice 
ſhould be prepared for their reception. See the debate re- 
lative to the funeral honours of Mirabeau, and an affecting 
account of his obſequies, at the end of the ſecond volume of 
his tranſlated ſpeeches. | 
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the aſbes of Voltaire, whoſe genius had produced 
and cheriſhed the tender buds of infant liberty; 
and diſpelled the thick darkneſs with which 
Europe had been enveloped; Jean Jacques 
Rouſſeau was judged worthy of the ſame ho- 
nours : the Aſſembly had already decreed that 
a ſtatue ſhould be erected to him. Thie gar- 
dens of Ermenonville preſerved his cold re- 
mains; a cenotaph is to conſecrate, to future 
times, his memory and the gratitude of French- 
men. | : 
While the Aſſembly was thus employed in 
raiſing monuments to the apoſtles of liberty, and 
was enacting laws which. were to eſtabliſh her 
on a durable foundation, deſpotiſm was occu- 
pied in repairing her broken chains. The 
neighbouring potentates, under various pre- 
tences, were ſtationing their troops nearer and 
nearer to our frontiers. France was hemmed 
in on every ſide by foreign armies; by the 
Sermans to the north, by the Spaniards to the 
ſouth, by the Italians to the weſt. The ocean 
alone was free; but the Engliſh were equip- 
ping a conſiderable fleet, which might inſtantly 
block up our harbours. At the ſame time, the 
King's departure for Metz was talked of as an 
event which was very ſoon to happen; at Metz, 
it was ſaid, he would be attended by a part of 
the army, and ſupported by the legions of the 
| Emperor. 
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Emperor. There he was, like a conqueror, to 
dictate laws to his ſubmiſſive people, or thence 
he was to march, in order to cruſh its wild re- 
bellion. The partiſans of privileges, victorious 
in his train, were to reſume and re-enjoy all their 
dignities. 

No perſons belonging to the royal family 


could think of remaining any longer in the 


kingdom, from their dread of the vengeance 
of the people. Meſdames, the King's aunts, led 
the way, and repaired to Rome with all con- 
venient expedition. The people, which fore- 
ſaw the object of their departure, attempted 
ineffectually to oppoſe it; but, upon the re- 
port that Monfieur, the King's brother, was alſo 
preparing to quit France, a prodigious concourſe 
aſſembled about his palace, and obliged him to 
give his word that he would not leave the king- 
dom. | | | | 
Soon after happened the celebrated affair of 
the poniards. While a popular commotion was 
excited at Vincennes, for the demolition of that 
famous priſon, a horrid tragedy was preparing 
at the caſtle of the Thuilleries. Some poniards 
made purpoſely, and of a particular form, de- 
monſtrated that the plot had been a long time 
in agitation: this inſtrument was held by a ſtrong 
ring, and there ſhot forth a blade with two 
edges, and terminating in the manner of a 
—  viper's 
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viper's tongue. The rendezvous was appointed 
at the caſtle; there a band of the King's pre- 
tended friends were to aſſemble ; they were to 
ery out that his life was in danger, and to make 
uſe of the weapons which they had brought with 
them. A perſon who had repaired thither two 
hours before the time diſcovered the whole con- 
ſpiracy. The national guards perceived a poni- 
ard under his coat; he was arreſted and rum- 
 maged ; piſtols were found upon him, and he 
was conducted to the diſtrict. The guard, thus 
mformed of what was expected to take place, 
faw, two hours after, ſome perſons of a ſuſpicious 
appearance in the ſame place; theſe perſons 
were ſearched in the ſame manner ; piſtols in 
creat quantities were found under their cloaths, 
and the guards were ſatisfied with diſarming 
them, and driving them from the Thuilleries. 
There was a great number of them in the gar- 
den ; they received the ſame treatment, Some 
perſons were ſeized, and ſoon after ſet at libe.:y. 
No miſchief happened to any one; the King's 
life, in particular, was out of danger; the diſ- 
appointment and affront which the conſpirators 
had experienced, was the only vengeance in- 
flicted on them, and the courts of juſtice took 
no farther notice of the affair. The citizens, 
however, were now ftill more convinced, that 


there had been a deſign to carry off the King. 
. | : Their 
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Their fears increaſed at the rumour, that tlie 
King was ſoon to take a journey to Saint- 
Cloud. They looked upon this journey, the ap- 
parent object of which was to ſpend his Eaſter 
at that palace, which he could as well do in the 
capital, as a pretext to favour his eſcape. The 
idea of the dreadful evils which would re- 
ſult from the King's flight, and the horrors of a 
civil war, incenſed the minds of the citizens, 
The people thronged tumultuouſly to the palace, 
jut as the King had ſtepped into his coach, 


and obſtinately oppoſed his departure. In vain 


did M. Baillie and M. de la Fayette endeavour 
to employ their aſcendant, in order to procure 
liberty for the King to leave Paris ; no attention 
was paid to their remonſtrances. Some vehe- 
ment harrangues cried, that, ſhould the King 
once quit the kingdom, the blood of the citi- 
zens would run in rivers through the ſtreets, and 
France be left a prey to all the horrors of a civil 
war. Theſe frightful images imparted to the 
people, and even to the guards, ſuch a degree 
of perſeverance, that the King and Queen were 
under the neceſſity of returning to the palace. 
We know very well, exclaimed the grenadiers, 
that we are violating the law; but the ſafety of 
our country is the firſt of all laws. 

The King repaired to the National Aſſembly, 


in order to coramunicate to it his intention of 
K2.. perſiſt- 
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perſiſting in the deſign of going to Saint-Cloud, 
and declared, that no oppoſition ought to be 
made to his defire, left an opinion ſhould be en- 
tertained that he was no longer a free agent. In 
fact, he did go to Saint Cloud; and, chooſing the 
juncture leaſt adapted to procure credit for his 
aſſertions, he ordered the miniſter of foreign af- 
fairs to write to all the miniſters at the ſeveral 
courts of Europe. In this letter he charged 
chem, in a very ſerious manner, to make known 
to all the ſovereigns the King's attachment to 
the conſtitution; he ſummoned to their recol- 
lection his engagements, his promiſes, and al! 
the free acts which he had performed, for the 
purpoſe of manifeſting his intentions. While 


the miniſter, who, perhaps, was not in the ſecret | 
of the Auſtrian committee, was making uſe of 
this language, and the Aſſembly, applauding it, 


was glving orders that this letter ſhould be cir- 


culated through the kingdom, a ſcheme was 
really in agitation for effecting the King's ef 


cape. 


The oath required of the clergy was one of 
the pretexts ufed for endeavouring to create one 


of thoſe. quarrels which are termed ſchiſms, and 
in which men ſeparate into parties, and then 


fight, for the ſake of abſtract queſtions which 
they do not underſtand, The National Aﬀem- 


bly had given the title of Civil Constitution 
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te Clergy, to what was nothing but its organi- 
zation. It ſhould ſeem that the Aſſembly would 
have done better in not engaging in this affair, 
fince each profeſſion and each profefor can 
arrange themſelves agreeably to their own mode 
of proceeding, ſaving the ſuperintending power 
of the government. It ran the hazard of re- 
viving, under one form, a body which it had 
deſtroyed under another. But prieſts maintain 
ſuch a faſt hold of all temporal affairs, and 
attach themſelves ſo cloſely to the intereſts of 
the government, that it is difficult to ſeparate 
them from theſe affairs and theſe intereſts, and, 
take the matter up in whatever ſhape you will, 
the prieſthood ſtill meets you at every corner: 
this creates a degree of embarraſſment in every 
country, where the ſovereign, be it what it may, 
hath a ſerious inclination to be maſter. 

The National Aſſembly, then, having orga- 
nized the clergy, according to the principles of 
the French conſtitution, required of the prieſts 
the oath, which had been taken by all the citi- 
Zens, to ſupport the conſtitution; but it required, 
at the ſame time, that they ſhould iwear to 
maintain the civil conſtitution of the clergy. Of 
all the military men who have taken, and broken, 
the civic oath, not one ever thought of ſaying 
chat Heaven was injured by the military orga- 

3 nization; 
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nization: their pretext hath been, that they had 
already taken an oath to the King, which ren- 
dered the latter null and of no effect. But prieſts 
are in the habit of identifying themſelves with 
God, and whoever offends them offends Hea- 
ven. Accordingly, certain ſubtile minds ſoon 
diſcovered the means of creating a ſchiſm, in 
aſſerting, that this civil conſtitution was a ſpiri- 
tual affair, nay more, that it was another reli- 
gion; that to require ſuch an oath was a re- 
ſtraint upon the freedom of conſcience ; that it 
was putting prieſts to the torture, and expoſing 
them to ſuffer martyrdom, They even defired 
death, and that they might be led to execution, 


well aſſured that the National Aſſembly would 


never do any ſuch thing. 

There was faund in the kingdom a conſidera- 
ble number of well-meaning perſons, who ima- 
gined, that their conſciences had received a ma- 
terial injury by this new organization of the 


_ clergy: for what men. moſt believe, is very 


often, what they leaſt underſtand. Meanwhile, 
the nonjuring prieſts were obliged to quit their 
pariſhes, and penſions were allotted to them : 
but they endeavoured to preſerve their influence 
over their parnhioners, and to intereſt them in 
their favour, by all thoſe means which conti- 
nually lie within reach of thoſe, to whom men 
have committed the government of their reaſon. 

2 | This 
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This diviſion inſpired the enemies of the con- 
ſtitution with the hope, that the French might 
be ſeduced into a civil war for the ſake of the 
prieſthood, ſince they would not go to war for 
the ſake of the nobility, which, in truth, had no 
abſtract ideas to preſent to the ſubtle minds of 
the diſcontented. The courtiers and the friends 
of privileges on a ſudden became devout ; they 
were devout even at Court; nay, they were de- 
yout even at Worms and at Coblentz. But 
the citizens of Paris, even ſuch as were leaſt 
enlightened, did not become the dupes of this 
mummery : now, without. Paris, there can be 
no civil war, | 
The peace enjoyed by the Emperor was the 
ſource of ſanguine hopes to the French partt- 
ſans of privileges. All Europe had ſuſpended 
its ordinary quarrels, and nothing remained to 
divert the attention, which one half of the courts 
of Chriſtendom were paying to the affairs of 
Poland, and all of them to the affairs of France. 
The emigrants, who were received and careſſed 
by a few of the princes of Germany, were mak- 
ing flender levies, and denouncing mighty 
threats. But a deſign, much more dangerous to, 
the French, had been long ripening ; the court 
of Vienna and the court of Spain, that is, the 
neareſt relations of the King and Queen, were. 
EY 3 e 
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the ſecret ſpring of this machination. This, it 


was ſaid, was the cauſe of the general armiſtice 
agreed to by the belligerent ſovereigns. The 
couriers, who were inceſſantly paſſing and re- 
paſſing from one court to another, and the viſits 
which took place between two or three great 
potentates, appeared to have no other object. 
The plot was conducted by M. de Breteuil: 
M. de Calonne was ſoliciting aid from the mi- 
niſtry of Great Britain, and the princes were 
travelling to every court in Chriſtendom. Pied- 


mont, Venice, Vienna, ſucceſſively ſaw them 


ſeeking, and obtaining promiſes of men and mo- 
ney. They afterwards returned to Worms and 
to Coblentz. There they formed a little court, 
which they have ſince augmented, to the end 
that none might doubt, that it was ſtill the court 
of France which was making war upon the 
nation. Verſailles was tranſported to Worms. 
But the means employed by M. de Bouillé 
were the moſt dangerous and the moſt treache- 
rous, as his plots were contrived within the 
kingdom. He it was, who, after having long 
refuſed to take the oath to preſerve the con- 
ſtitmion, which was required of all the military, 
took it afterwards with an air of frankneſs, which 
impoſed upon half the kingdom. The King 
ſeemed to think him a proper perſon to be en- 


truſted 
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truſted with the care of the frontiers, and aecor- 
dingly M. de Bouille had the government of 
Lorrain. He it is, who hath ſince been re- 
proached with the uſeleſs maſſacre of ſome re- 
giments led aſtray by an extravagance of pa- 
triotiſm, with the diſaſters of the city of Nancy, 
and with a civil war which- continued for ſome 
days between the ſoldiers and the citizens, a 
ſcene of diſcord calculated to irritate the whole 
army, and to incenſe it againſt the nation. He 
took advantage of the important poſt which had 
been confided to him, in order to contrive a 
retreat for the King upon the frontiers of Luxem- 
burgh, a country belonging to the Emperor, 
and that the army which the King ſhould have, 
might be ſupported by all the forces of Ger- 
many. To ungarriſon the frontier, to leave 
the ſtrong-holds defenceleſs, and the arſenals 
without arms and ammunition, to colle& about 
him the foreign regiments in the ſervice of 


France, to ſow diflenfion amongſt the national 


troops, to hold a correſpondence in the towns 
with the partiſans of the old government, to 
fortify a camp upon the frontier, were the means 
employed by M. de Bouille for making war 
upon the nation, whoſe pay he was then re- 
ceiving. - Montmedy, a ſtrong town, was the 
place to which the King was to be conducted, 
. 8 for 
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for the purpoſe of taking the command of the 
nobility, and of putting himſelf at the head of 
a party in oppoſition to his people. But it is 
faid that a more ſecure retreat was preparing for 
the King, in a town ſituated on a foreign terri- 
tory, at the diſtance of two leagues from the 
frontier. In vain did the citizens of thoſe dif- 
tricts ſend us notice of their defenceleſs ſituation, 


and of the preparations to which they were eye- 


witneſſes ; the miniſter at war conſtantly aſſerted 
that all was well; the miniſter for foreign affairs 
gave us repeated aſſurances of the amicable diſ- 
poſitions of the other courts of Europe. The 
executive power, which ordered every thing, and 
had the diſpoſal of every thing, poſſeſſed the 
greateſt advantages over the nation, and under. 


ſtood right well how to avail itſelf of theſe ad- 


vantages. 
When the moment fixed on for the King's 
flight was approaching, the buſineſs of emigra- 
tion proceeded with redoubled vigour: all the 
money that could be collected was carried out of 
the kingdom; in every regiment attempts were 
made to corrupt many of the ſoldiers; the prieſts 
were indefatigable in their efforts to create diſſen- 
lions in private families; ſeveral officers quitted 
their regiments; the commanders of the king's 
guards exerted their authority, and the influence 
of the e de corps, in order to engage them in 
| 8 the 
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the conſpiracy; and multitudes of thoſe who had 
lately enjoyed the title of nobles, were ſeen ea- 
gerly flocking to the capital. 
An account of the King's eſcape was already 
ſpread through foreign countries, and ſeveral per- 
ſons at Paris received the like intelligence. The 
dread of popular fury, when the event ſhould be #1 
fully known, diſpeopled the caſtles and the =_ 
country-houſes of the gentry. Their titled in- 
habitants either hurried to Paris, where they ima-- 1 
gined that their ſwords might be of ſervice to 5 
them, or they abandoned the kingdom, carrying | 
off with them conſiderable ſums of money. From 
their foreign retreat they exhorted their friends 
to quit France. The municipality and M. de la 
Fayette received advice, that the King's eſcape 
was very ſhortly to take place; the periodical pa- 
pers announced it; and the Queen herſelf ſpoke 
of it with an air of pleaſantry to the officers of 
her guard, on the very evening before it hap- 
pened. The members of the municipality and 
M. de la Fayette ſeemed to have taken ſufficient 
precautions to obviate ſuch an event; but their 
precautions were not ſufficient. The King, the 
Queen, their children, and Madame Elizabeth, 
the King's ſiſter, fled on the night of the 2oth of 
June, which was preciſely the ſhorteſt night in 
the year. Monſieur fled likewiſe. They took the 
| | - Load 
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road to Montmedy, and Monſieur the road to 
Mons. | WA bs + 

As ſoon as intelligence of this affair was received 
in foreign countries, there was no longer a donbt 
there that France would become a prey to all the 
miferies. of anarchy and civil war. But, un- 
queſtionably, if ever there was a grand and glo- 
Tious ſpectacle, it was that diſplayed by the 
French nation from Calais to the Pyrenees. The 
firſt was a moment of ſurprize, the ſecond of 
_ calmneſs and tranquillity. Every eye was now 

fixed upon the National Aſſembly, the ſole but 
powerful reſource of a great people. Never hath 
been, never will be, a nation's majeſty more im- 
poſing. At Paris, it ſeemed that the citizens 
were diſencumbered of a heavy burthen ; they 
no longer had a King. The people, by a gene- 
ral emotion, effaced every where his name, and 
defaced every where his effigy ; it did the ſame 
with that multitude of enſigns, which, under the 
reign of deſpotiſm, are decorated with his titles, 
or with his diadem; and in the evening there 
remained not a fingle veſtige of his dignity. The 
national guards aſſemble under their colours, and 
march, to the ſound of military inſtruments, to 
the National Aſſembly, in order to take the oath 
of fidelity. Their example is imitated by the 
Citizens of Paris, and, during three whole hours, 
they 
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they were, filing through the hall, holding up 
their hands, and taking the oath. 

The Afembly, meanwhile, evinced that it 
was worthy of the nation's confidence; it imme- 
diately iſſued orders to the ſeveral miniſters to 
put the laws in force. It diſpatched couriers to 
all the departments, with injunctions for :.rreſting 
all perſons quitting the kingdom, and with in- 
formation reſpecting the meaſures adopted by 
the Aſſembly. It required all military perſons, 
who were public functionaries, to take the oath 
of fidelity to the nation. During that memorable 
fitting, which Jaſted ſeven days and ſeven nights, 
it was occupied in preventing diſturbances, in 
encouraging the citizens, and in demonſtrating, 
both by its coolneſs and by its firmneſs, that it 
was worthy of commanding in ſuch circumſtances. 
It is remarkable, that, on the ſecond day after it 


had taken every precaution which the ſecurity of 


the empire demanded, it quietly reſumed the or- 


der of its interrupted labours, and diſcuſſed the 


penal code. 

Three days were thus ſpent without the pre- 
ſence of a king. France was unite, ſtrong, and 
peaceable. The two parties even appeared to be 
on beiter terms throughout the kingdom, and 
every where the national forces were placed upon 


an 
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an authoritative footing.* But when men figured 
in their minds a fugitive King, breaking his 
word, which he had pledged to them ſo often 
and ſo ſolemnly ; when they reflected that he 
was on the point of re-entering the kingdom at 
the head of a foreign army; that the neigh- 
bouring potentates were only waiting for that 
juncture, to invade the French empire in ſeveral 
places at once; and that he would be followed 
by that multitude of nobles and great lords, who 
were declaring that he retarded their blood- 
thirſty deſigns; indignation and fury rejected all 
controul, and became irreſiſtibly terrible. . In 
ſome parts of the kingdom, the perſons of the 
mal- contents were ſecured, but no violence or 
ill-treatment was offered to them; and, perhaps, 
they have never been ſo ſafe, both with reſpect 
to their fortunes and their lives. The fugitives, 
mean while, were triumphing at Mayence, at 
Coblentz, at Luxemburgh, at Bruſſels, at Lon- 
don, in Germany, in Italy, 'Their demonſtra- 
tions of joy proceeded even to extravagance. 
They were perſuaded that the hour of proſcrip- 
tions and of vengeance was arrived. Couriers 
are diſpatched to all the courts of Europe, and 


* Dans un etat impoſant. 


+ L'iadignation et la fureur ẽtoĩent au comble. 
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the French emigrants are on their march to form 
a junction with the King. 

It is one of the inconveniencies attending 
kingly government, that the ſafety of an entire 
nation depends on the exiſtence of its chief. 
France was juſt upon the point of becoming a 
prey to all the miſeries of civil war, becauſe one 
man had departed from the empire. The fate 
of the kingdom was in ſuſpenſe ; and Europe 
anxiouſly looked on, in order to ſee how the firſt 
ſcene of that long and bloody tragedy would 
open.* But a few citizens ſaved the ſtate, by 
arreſting the King, when he was not many leagues 
from the frontier. It had been long cuſtomary 


to ſay, that the forty thouſand municipalities of 


the kingdom were ſo many centinels of the revo- 
lation ; the aſſertion was now proved. The 
members of the municipality of Saint-Mene- 
hould were taking the alarm at fome movements 


made by the troops quartered in that city, when 


the Sieur Drouet, a poſt-maſter, went to give 
them information that he had ſeen a carriage 
paſs, the appearance of which had given riſe to 
ſome ſuſpicion. He was ordered to follow it. 
The travellers had feemed to him to be no other 
than the King and Queen; and their carriage 


Comment alloit commencer cette longue ſuite de ſcenes _ 


fanglantes, 
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was eſcorted by dragoons.* He takes a croſs 
road, reaches Varennes before the King, gives 
notice to the poſt-maſter ; and, as it was then 


midnight, previouſly to requiring aſſiſtance or 


awakening any perſon, they both went to the 
bridge by which the travellers were to paſs, with 
an intention of barricading it. Fortunately, 
they found there a cart loaded with furniture; 
this cart they overturned at the entrance of the 
the bridge. They then went to give information 


to the procurator of the commune, to the mayor, 


and to the commanding officer of the national 
guard. Eight men of this guard arreſt the King, 
in ſpite of the huffars, who haſten up ſabre in 
hand: they cried out to the latter, that, if they 
meant to tear him from them, it ſhould be as a 
dead man. The commandant of the national 


guard had ordered two pieces of cannon to be 


brought thither, but without either powder or 
ball; he pretends to be juſt preparing to fire them 
off upon the huſfars : the victory is yielded, and 
the King a priſoner. The alarm-bell was rung 
every where; the national guards arrived from 
all quarters ; the ſoldiers themſelves declared for 
the ſame cauſe ; and M. de Bouille, renouncing 


* Was it not an egregious blunder to travel with ſuch an 
eſcort? Inſtead of being ſurprized at their ill fortune at 
Varennes, one ſhould rather be ſurpriſed that they were not 

ſtopped nearer the capital, 5 | 


the 
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the defign of carrying off the King, made his el- 
cape out of the kingdom. 

The King was led back to Paris by ſome thou- 
ſands of the national guard, who had joined him 
on the way. The brave citizens of Varennes, 
who had arreſted him, accompanied him to the 
the capital, the armed citizens of which went to 
receive him at ſome diſtance from the precincts. 
Five hundred thouſand perſons beheld him as he 
paſſed; no reproaches, not a murmur eſcaped 
them; but all was ſilence, ſilence the ſullen ſignal 
of his people's diſapprobation;*® every head re- 
mained covered, not a hand was uplifted ; and 
the King muſt have learned, on that day, that 
it is the people which is the ſovereign. He 
was conducted to his palace of the Thuilleries, 
where the Aſſembly had ordered him a guard 
under the command of M. de la Fayette. 

The Aſſembly being deſirous of inſtituting 
an inquiry into the crime which had been com- 
mitted againſt the nation, either by carrying off 
the King, or by favouring his eſcape, gave orders 
that all thoſe who compoſed his retinue ſhould 
be apprehended. They were examined, and 
the King's mere declaration was admitted. The 
King declared, among other things, that his in- 
tention had been to go to Montmedy, in order 


* Un filence improbateur regnoit par-tout. 
8 to 
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tto prove to all the world that he was free, to ſe- 
cure the kingdom from foreign invaſion by a 


vigilant attention to the frontiers, and to viſit 


every place where he might conſider his preſence 
to be neceflary. Scveral were convinced of the 
ſincerity of the King, to whom no ſcheme hath 
been ever propoſed which was not calculated to 
intereſt his heart : his adviſers would not. have 


_ preſumed to own to him, that he was going to 
make war upon his people. Neither could it 


be doubted, that a propoſal had been made to 
all the great powers of Europe, to avail them- 
ſelves of the opportunity for invading France, 
and dividing it amongſt them. The honour of 
of this ſublime idea is attributed to the Elector of 
Mayence. | 

The National Aſſembly had to guard againſt 
the impreſſion which the King's flight had made 


upon the minds of men in general, and againſt 


the indignation of the people, proofs of which it 
was receiving every day. Already, ſeveral were 


heard exclaiming, that never more could any de- 


pendence be placed on the King's word ; that 


the French could never more obey a Monarch 


who. had betrayedthem; that the King ought to 
be tried for having abandoned the nation; and 
that his flight was on the point of giving birth to 
a civil war ; that the Bourbons would continually 
regret that deſpotiſm, which had been ennobled 


by 
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by the names of Louis XIV. and his ſucceſſor, 
and would conſider themſelves as for ever de- 
graded and caſt down; that there would remain 
In their hearts an ever-durable reſentment ; and 
that they would ſeek and find opportunities of 
being revenged, and of opprefling that liberty 
which the people had acquired with ſuch a 
ſtruggle. They maintained, that we ought to 
avail ourſelves of the preſent conjuncture, for 
expelling, from the midſt of France, an enemy, 
which would never permit her to enjoy the bleſ- 
ſings of repoſe; that liberty was incompatible 
with hereditary monarchy ; and that it were ad- 
viſeable to eſtabliſh a council of regency, to be 
elected by the nation, and reſponſible to the na- 
tion, and that to this council the executive power 

ſhould be entruſted, | 
But the National Aſſembly did not think that 
cke kingdom was in a condition to ſupport a ſe- 
cond revolution. The finances were in diſorder, 
the ſpecie had diſappeared, the new organization 
was far from being well eſtabliſhed, the taxes 
were unproductive, and the people were ſighing 
for repoſe. Any farther agitation would have 
baniſhed induſtry, to obſtruct which, for any 
conſiderable length of time, is tantamount to its 
ruin and annihilation. The Aſſembly had, more- 
over, decreed, that France was a monarchy ; and 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that a country of fo vaſt 
* FF extent 
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extent could be reduced under a form of govern- 
ment entirely republican. The greatneſs of the 
diſtances, the various deſcriptions of inhabitants, 
ſo different even in language, in cuſtoms, and 
in manners, ideas ſo new to moſt of them, the 
name of King, to which their ears had been in- 
variably accuſtomed, the attachment ariſing from 
habirude, were conſiderations which induced the 


Aſſembly to be of opinion that France muſt con- 


tinue a monarchy, and that, in the new conſtitu- 
tion, where the miniſters alone are reſponſible, 


Louis XVI. was the monarch beſt adapted to 


the French. 
Add to this, who could foretell what would 


be the iſſue of that other revolution? The King, 
the nobility, and the clergy united, full poſſeſſed 

ſufficient means to raiſe diſturbances in the king- 
dom. The captivity of the monarch rendered 
him an intereſting object ; and any judicial pro- 
ceedings againſt him would have enliſted in his 


cauſe a prodigious number of partiſans, and 


| lighted up the flames of civil war, Foreign 
princes might have ſurprized us in that weak and 
diſcordant condition ; and, although none of 
them ſingly ſhould have been poſſeſſed of ſuffi- 
cient force, for attacking us in the ordinary ſitua- 
tion of things, a confederacy, which it would be 
no difficult matter to effect, might lacerate our 
empire, ſhould it fail of diſmembering it. The 


plan 
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plan of a council of regency, by awakening the 
ambition of all ſuch as might have pretenſions 
toit, would have created diviſions in the National 
Aſſembly, diſtracted the kingdom, and multi- 
plied the ſources, already but too numerous, of 
diſſentions and party diſtinctions. 
I!he reſult of theſe conſiderations was, that the 
Aſſembly was convinced, that the conſtitution 
ſnould be finiſned in the ſame mode which had 
diſtinguiſned its commencement. Louis XVI. 
the King of a free people, and who impoſes his 
own laws upon himſelf, ought to be ſatisfied with 
the prerogatives annexed to his royal dignity: 
his eſcape having been evidently ſuggeſted to 
him, the nation would act a part highly worthy 
of her own greatneſs, in committing ſuch a fault 
to oblivion.* The King alſo might be ſenſibly 
affected by this magnanimity. He muſt have 
learned at laſt, after ſo many attempts which 
proved abortive, that it was impoſſible for him 
to oppoſe the national will, and that his intereſt 
was, to unite with his people. 

In reſtoring peace to France, he would beſtow 
that bleſſing on himſelf, His family would 
reign, without a rival, over the French ; the 
kings of Europe would no longer have any pre- 
text for ſupporting him, or rather for dethroning 

Il devenoit digne de la nation d'oublier cette faute. 

+ Le roi pouvoit en &tre touche, 
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him; in conjunction with the nation, he would 


become only the more able to prevent the diſ- 
membering of the empire. He might foreſee the 
time when other potentates would, in like man- 
ner, be obliged to reſtore to their citizens at leaſt 
a part of their juſt rights, and, ſince the æra of 
ſuch a revolution was marked by the hand of 
deſtiny, it were an advantage to be the firſt 
crowned head who had ſubmitted to it. 

The National Aſſembly, therefore, ordained 
that the revolution was complete. This was a 
ſtroke of exalted wiſdom, and could no otherwiſe 
be juſtified than by an exalted power. The 
ſame body made a reviſion of its decrees, and 
drew up the conſtitutional act, which was to be 
preſented to the King for his acceptation. It 
left him at liberty, with reſpect to both time and 
place, to examine this act, and to accept it, or 


refuſe it. Several intrigues were now formed, 


with a view of traverſing this great object. The 
partiſans of privileges, alarmed at the turn which 
affairs were evidently taking, re-commenced their 
accuſtomed machinations. The King's brothers, 
who had now formed a junction, {till adhered to 
their plan of policy, which conſiſted in declaring 
that the King was not free, and in refuſing to 
acknowledge any act which he might perform. 


Some foreign courts ſupplied them with money, 


and ted them to enliſt men: they were 
aſto- 


| 1 
aſtoniſhed at ſeeing ſo ſudden a concluſion to 
thoſe events, with reſpect to which the falſe cal- 
culations of the emigrants had inſpired them 
with falſe expectations. France ſeemed upon 
the point of ſettling upon a new foundation, and 
of reſuming all the vigour of a people reſtored 
to youth ; while intrigue, both within and with- 
out the kingdom, was exerting all her combined 
efforts to impede the courſe of that high deſ- 
tiny, which terrified almoſt all the potentates in 
Europe. | 

But at length the King acceptcd the conſtitu- 
tion of France, and this ſplendid act decided the 


fate of the revolution. Undoubtedly, we ſhall 


ſtill be expoſed to ſome inquietude ; the partiſans 
of privileges will {till poſſeſs the means of diſ- 
turbing our tranquillity ; and our paſſion for li- 
berty will long encourage the ſuſpicious, and 
even the exaggerations which accompany it. 
The powers newly conſtituted will be unſteady * 
for ſome time, before they retire within their 
proper limits, or operate in the fulneſs of acti- 
vity. Our finances will look forward to that 
light of information, and to that eaſy and habi- 
tual courſe, which experience alone can impart 


to them. Foreign courts will acknowledge or 


not acknowledge our conſtitution, according 


* Balanceront, 
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as their political views ſhall lead them to hope 
or to deſpair, of profiting by the ſpoils of our 
empire. But the revolution of France will refiſt 
every aſſault, by its own intrinſic mightineſs,* 
for it is the work of ages, of nature, of reaſon, 
and of force. 

We ſhall one day be able to Jevnlone, more 
circumſtantially, events ſo intereſting to this na- 
tion, and in producing which ſhe hath univer- 
ſally co-operated. Our intention, at preſent, 
hath been merely to ſketch a rapid picture of the 
revolutian, as an account of a battle is given, on 
the day following that on which the battle was 
fought. Common obſervers have beheld no- 
thing in this aſtoniſhing ſpectacle, which France 
hath exhibited to Europe, but men combating 
men with all the cruelty of civil rage, and paſ- 
ſions contending with paſſions. But the en- 
lightened of every country have eaſily perceived, 
that our's was the cauſe of the whole human race, 
and they looked forward with anxious hearts to 


the final iſſue of ſuch a conteſt, The human 


ſpecies may be for a long time degraded and 
abaſed, in thoſe countries where there 1s but one 
maſter, one opinion, one law, and one book ; for 
deſpotiſm, poſſeſſing herſelf of theſe manageable 
reins, retains for ever under the yoke thoſe herds 
of human beings, whoſe reaſon is not making 


* Par elle - meme. 
| any 
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any progreſs. In ſuch countries, to change opi- 
nion is a crime, ſince in fact it is diſobeying 
the maſter and the law. But in nations where 
books abound and ſtudy is become general, 
men inſenſibly diſengage themſelves from the 
burthen of ignorance, and from error, which is 
worſe than ignorance, in order to arrive with 
certainty at truth; for our reaſon is capable of 
being improved unlimitedly. There, to alter 
opinion is a virtue, ſince, in fact, it is ſhaking 
off the yoke of error: there, the tyrants of thought 
are the worſt of men, ſince they are conſidered 
as the enemies of mankind, the progreſs of which 
they would endeavour to retard: they degrade, 
as far as ſuch degradation depends on them, the 
maſter- piece of nature. 

The revolution of France, then, hath been 
the reſult of the light of knowledge, which had 
penetrated every claſs of citizens in this king- 
dom, to a greater degree than it hath illumined 
other nations. It commenced the moment men 
began to refle&, the miſconduct of three reigns 
matured it, the oppoſition made by the privi- 
leged orders hath accelerated it, and French 
impetuoſity hath produced its conſummation. 
When Bacon made his firſt experiments, when 
Montaigne doubted, when Bayle became the 
advocate-general of philoſophy, they were pre- 


paring 
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paring the revolution of France.* But the 
light of reaſon belongs to every nation and to 
every land, and, at the preſent day, no poten- 
tate, no political aggregation of men, can ob- 
ſtruct or retard its progreſs. It will, therefore, 
continue its taſk. with that deliberation and that 
wiſdom, which bring events to maturity with- 
out forcing them; and while France ſhall be em- 
ployed in finiſhing the diſtreſsful ſtruggle in 
which ſhe is now engaged, the nations of Eu- 
rope will not behold, without emotion, the com- 
pletion of that wondrous deſtiny, on which de- 
pens: the deſtiny of the univerſe. 


* The two laſt did not 8 doubt ar philſophic to 
= purpoſe. 
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ON THE 


PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


By J. P. RABAUT. 


POLITICAL REFLECTIONS, 


XX. 


HIL E writing ibe hiſtory of the revolution 

of France, certain refleftions preſented them- 
ſelves to my mind, —reflections which the brevity 
and rapidity. of the relation would not ſuffer me to 
inſert in the body of the work : ] have ſingled out 
ſome of them, in order to anner them to this new 
edition, and I give them to the reader in all the 
ſimplicity and negligence of the firſt glance. 
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I. 


Human revolutions happen, either for the 
ſake of men, or for the ſake of things, or for 


the ſake of opinions; they are all cemented with 
blood. | 
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Revolutions for the ſake of. men are thoſe in 
which men fight for ſuch or ſuch a king: in 
this claſs may be ranked the revolutions cauſed 
by conquerors, when twenty nations fight for 
twenty kings againſt one. 

Revolutions for the ſake of things, are thoſe 
where nations quit their own country in or- 
der to invade another. Of this kind there are 
two very celebrated : that of the northern na- 
tions, who, at periods not far diſtant from one 
another, invaded Europe and Aſia; this was a 
war of nations who had no houſes, againſt nations 
who had: the next was that of the Europeans 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, after the diſcovery 
of America and the Cape of Good Hope ; this 
was a war of nations, who had neither gold, 
ſpice, nor muſlins, againſt nations who had. 

Revolutions for the ſake of opinions take 
place, when an end is put to an opinion long ; 
eſtabliſhed, and another opinion ſucceeds it : 
theſe are either local or univerſal. Univerſal 
revolutions, in matters of opinion, are thoſe 
which extend their influence over a great part 
of the human race, | 


II. 
Of this latter kind, three very remarkable 
ones may be inſtanced. 


The 
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The f11{t was the tranſition from Sabeiſm, or 
or the adoration of the heavenly bodies, to Po- 
lvytheiſm, which is the worſhip of certain gods 

and genii, by whom thoſe heavenly bodies had 
been typified : it extended throughout the then 
known world. The remembrance and ſome 
monuments of it {till remain, but we are igno- 
rant of its hiſtory. The ſecond was the tranſi- 
tion from Polytheiſm to Chriſtianity, which laſt 
was nothing more than the revelation of certain 
myſteries or truths, which till then had been con- 
cealed from the profane. The third, which 
happened 1n Arabia and Africa, was the tranſition 
from idolatry to the theiſm of Mohamed. Theſe 
two theiſms contended for fix hundred years, 
and at laſt divided the world between them, 
each occupying two parts of it. 


III. 


Revolutions which reſult from the tranſition 
from one opinion to another are always ſangui- 
nary, ſince they who got their livelihood by the 
old opinion are intereſted in preventing the 
eſtabliſhment of the new one. And here it is 
no longer a conflict of opinions only, it 15 a war 
of men : doctors, kings, nations, magiſtrates 
all are hurried along, all fight, until the new 
opinion prove triumphant. 


IV. There 
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IV. 


There are two grand epochs of change in the 
opinions of modern Europe. By the irruption 
of the barbarians, who deſtroyed the Roman 
empire, the monſtrous alliance between the 
ignorance of the conquerors and the reli- 
gion of the vanquiſhed, engendered ſuper- 
ſtition, which, in fact, is nothing more than 
ignorant religion. After Charlemagne, the 
diviſion of the empire occaſioned endleſs ſub- 
diviſions; and this produced the feu dal ſyſtem, 
which, in fact, is e elſe than ſubdivided 
ſovereignty. 

The queſtion which agitates Gains at this 
day, and which certainly will occupy the reſt of 
Europe, is, whether ſuperſtition and the feudal 
{ſyſtem be inſtitutions eternal and neceſſary? 


V. 

Superſtition, or rather ſuch ſuperſtition, muſt 
have an end, when ignorance, and the barba- 
riſm of the times which gave her being, are at 
an end. Ignorance 1s like night, which muſt 
neceſſarily give place to day. Superſtition is 
born in darkneſs; her growth and the horror 
of darkneſs keep pace with each other; ſhe is 
inauſpicious and alarming at the hour when 
1 goblins, 
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goblins, bugbears, apparitions, and horrible 
beaſts and monſters take poſſeſſion of the earth, 
and affright or devour human beings. She 
diſappears at the arrival of the dawn, when we 
can diſtinguiſh thoſe objects which have terri- 
fied us in the dark, and when the monſters 
run to hide themſelves in the foreſts. 


„ VI. | | 
The feudal ſyſtem muſt terminate when: the 
people lifts its head; when fief-poſſeſſing kings 


are no more than fief- poſſeſſing perſons, enjoy- 


ing certain privileges; when, by dint of ſub- 
diviſion, the feudal ſyſtem is ſo ſpun out, and 
minced down, that it hath no longer any con- 
ſiſteney; when nobility, having been either ſold 


or given to perſons of little conſequence, is no 


longer an object of the public eſteem; when, on 
ſeeing plebeians become nobles for their money, 


one ceaſes to conſider the nobles as a particu- ' 


lar race of men; when opulence and commerce 
place the vulgar on à level with the nobles ; when 
men of letters and men of wit, by living with 
the nobles, diſcover their own ſuperiority ; 
when feudal countries are covered with acade- 
mies, colleges, profeſſors, learned men, poets, 
eminent artiſts, wealthy merchants, and that 


multitude of amiable, polite, and well- ac- 
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compliſhed blackguards,* who are tempted to 
ſuppoſe themſelves at leaſt equal to the no- 
bien mat it is that l periſnes. 


8 vn. 5 

An opinion, once extinct, never again comes 
to life; we paſs on to another. Cannons, ſa- 
bres, pandours, death's-head huſſars, nothing 
whatever is of any ſignification: the multitude 
ſays to the nobles as the man ſaid to Jupiter; 
Thou art in an ill humour, therefore art thou 
in the Wong. 


vi. 


aha is aſked, whether, if two caſhiered opi- 
nions unite, they may not recover their former 
dignity. This cannot be; for the ſame en- 
lightened wiſdom hath ſuppreſſed both the one 
and the . and two * do not conſti- 
tute a unit. 


IX. 


Natural inſtitutions endure perpetually, or, if 
interrupted, they riſe again, like thoſe rivers 
which, after running for ſome time under ground, 
burſt forth a few leagues off, and continue their 
progrels i in the face of day. Unnatural inſti- 


„Tant de /laine ajwables, polis et inſtruits. 


tutions 
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tutions commence, grow, oppreſs, diſguſt, or 
weary, and then the world ſhakes them off : 
now, the fantaſtic inſtitution df the feudal ſyſ- 
tem is unnatural, The hermits of the deſert 
have diſappeared ; knights-errant are no more; 
the templars, the jeſuits, the monks and nuns of 
every colour have vaniſned. Were it extraor- 
dinary that the feudal ſyſtem ſhould vaniſh in 
its turn? 

X. 

The celebrated cruſades conferred on Eu- 
rope, arts, ſciences, the enfranchiſement of ci- 
ties, and the freedom of the peaſantry: this was 
the firſt blow given to the nobles by themſelves. 
It is ſaid, that, in order to give the finiſhing 
ſtroke, they are preparing another cruſade. 


XI. 

The eighteenth century hath paved the way 
for important alterations in human opinions, and, 
conſequently, for a revolution, which hath had 
its commencement in America and in France. 
It hath met with but few obſtacles in America, 
ſince that country, new, without neighbours and 
without prejudices, diſplayed none of thoſe old 
monuments which render old opinions reſpecta- 
ble, and ſince, moreover, men had been tranſ- 
planted thither in a condition almoſt equal, and 
were diſpoſed to approximate by reciprocal ne- 
| TY - | cCeſſities. 
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ceſſities. The prejudices of a forgotten ſociety 
were extinguiſhed in the new one; ſhe was both 
morally and phyſically in a new world. This is 
accounting for the contrary having happened in 
France.” 
XII 
France hath not effected, but commenced her 


revolution. 
| XIII. 


The change of opinion which is in agitation, 
reſts entirely upon theſe two words, equality and 
liberty. Now, hitherto political opinion hath 
been founded- upon theſe two other principles, 
inequality of rights, and ſervitude. But the tran- 
fition from this opinion to the former muſt be 
marked by the ſtrongeſt reſiſtance on the part of 
all thoſe, who, from intereſt or from prejudice, 
adhere to the old opinion, that is, of three 
fourths of the inhabitants of an enlightened 
country; of all in countries which are not en- 
lightened. Recollect that Aſiatic Monarch, 

who was almoſt ſtifled with a fit of laughter, 
when a Venetian told him that his country was 
8 governed without a king. There is little more 
reflection in one half of Europe. 

r 
The epoch of the revolution, commenced at 
2 das the eighteenth 8 will be inti- 

mately 


Ow) 
mately connected with the declaration of rights. 
Even were the reſt of the conſtitution to periſh, 
this declaration will float ; in ſpite of every ſub- 
merſion, it will riſe up ſomewhere. It hath 
been eaſily efta- liſhed in America, becauſe, 
there, there were neither kings, nor prieſts, nor 
doCtors, nor nobles to aſſault it; but, as ſoon as 
it had croſſed the ocean, in order to viſit the old 
continent, and to ſhew itſelf in the midſt of im- 
menſe and populous cities; as ſoon as it attempt- 
ed to eſtabliſh itſelf in kingdoms overburthened 
with cathedrals, abbeys, towers, fortreſſes, ſtee- 
. ples, cloiſters of every form, and having no 
auxiliaries but the wiſe and the people, it was 
neceſſarily expoſed to the moſt audacious inſults. 
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XV. 
There is a goſpel of the declaration of rights, 
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as there is a goſpel of the Chriſtians; it ought to 
be peed, becauſe it contains glad tidings to 
the meek and lowly, and is folly aud madueſs, accor- 


ding to the notions of this world. It is a ſingularity 
worth remarking, that the goſpel is nothing 
more than a declaration of rights; its myſteries 
were a long time hidden, becauſe they attacked 
the prieſts and the great. 
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ia cn Heirs N. 

Cruel as the wars may have been, which the 
declaration of rights occaſioned, they ought nat 
to be imputed as a reproach to thoſe who pro- 
claimed that declaration: men muſt firſt come 
of the inyention of the art of printing. If the 
torrent of opinions hath become large and rapid, 
it 1s becauſe it hath been ſwelled by a great num- 
ber of rivulets, and hath directed its courſe 
through ſucceſſive generations. 


XVII. 


The Chriſtians long concealed their goſpel, 
and did not publiſh it until they thought them- 
ſelves ſtrong. The goſpel of the declaration of 
rights hath been entruſted to a nation noted for 
indiſcretion and levity, and who tells whatever 
ſhe knows. This, then, i is all that can with rea- 
ſon be complained of : but the declaration of 
rights i is come round again, like a comer which 
re-appears in due ſeaſon ; ; the aſtronomers had 


foretold i it. 
ä XVIII. 


Here a grand ſubject of controverſy for the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; namely, 
whether nations belong to kings, or kings belong 


to nations ; whether authority be inſtituted for 
the 
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the pleaſure of thoſe who govern, or for the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who are governed, 


XIX. 


Theſe two queſtions will be long debated, on 
the one fide by men of ſenſe, and on the other by 
men of royalty.* But the latter will at firſt have 
the advantage, ſince they plead full-handed, as 
the phraſe is. Theſe conteſts will be ſo many 
ſtorms, which will ri pen the revolution. 


XX. 


The diſadvantage of nations conſiſts in their 
Ignorance, in their diſperſion, in the diverſity of 
languages, in that of cuſtoms, laws, and man- 
ners, in the ſtupidity of national hatreds. Kings 
are poſſeſſed of armies, of all the wealth of na- 
tions, and of the advantage of habitual autho- 
rity : they all ſpeak the ſame language; they 
have their ambaſſadors, their ſpies, their correſ- 
pondences, and their treaties, the promptitude 
of will, of accord, of execution, and every one 
knows that they are couſins. 


XXI. 


In general, a new truth requires thirty years at 
leaſt, to be eſtabliſhed amongſt a numerous peo- 


* Par les Rois. 
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ple, when that people is calm and unimpaſioned. 
Before it hath reſounded ſeveral times in every 
ear, before it hath rouſed the indolent, ſtruck the 
inattentive, converted the obſtinate, and the ſu- 
perſtitious, which is the ſame thing, and un- 
maſked hypocriſy, the generation hath paſſed 
away. But, in extraordinary junctures, and 
when two opinions juſtle, that which is the true 
one is proclaimed ſo loudly and fo forcibly, that 
it makes a rapid progreſs ; it is ſtrengthened by 
contradiction, and propagated by the paſſions: 
one year of war does more for its ſucceſs, than 
a century would at other times. 


XXII. n 
It happens alſo, that as a truth never goes 
alone, but is attended with a train of conſe- 
quences, contradiction, which, as we all know, 
ſtrikes our new flaſhes of light, calls up from 
the abyſs of darkneſs truths of which one ſhould 
not otherwiſe have thought ſo ſoon ; ſo that the 
enemies of a truth firid themſelves overwhelmed 
with a throng of auxiliaries, who effectually put 
them to flight. 


XXIII. 

It is . that all the kings of Europe may 
form a eoalition againſt an humble page of wri- 
ting ; but, after a number of cannot-ſhots, and 

when 
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when thoſe potentates have deſtroyed three or 
four hundred thouſand men, and laid waſte 
twenty countries, it will not be the leſs true that 
nen are born and continue free and equal, as to their 
rights, and that the nation is the ſovereign : and 
it is poſſible, that their obſtinacy may have oc- 
caſioned the diſcovery of other truths, which, 
but fot the wrath of thoſe great princes, man- 
kind would never have thought of. 


XXIV. 


It is uſeleſs, undoubtedly, to offer advice to 
the, corporation of kings; firſt, becauſe they 
will not read my refle&ions, and, ſecondly, be- 
cauſe it is the nature of the eſprit de corps never 
to underſtand any thing, and to run headlong 
down the courſe which its inclinations have 
marked out for it. But till it is uſeful to write, 
becauſe the people reads. 


XXV. 


Men are deſtroyed, for ſuch is the diſmal ap- 
pendage of a monarch's occupation ; but kings 
cannot kill opinions. As little can they make 
them travel back the way they came ; for, after 
a prodigious ſlaughter of human beings, and af- 
ter all the hideous maſſacres which heroes ſhall 

have achieved, there will be neither kings, nor 
executioners, nor even prieſts, to make us un- 
| think 
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thinkwhat we have thought, or unſay what we 
have ſaid. It will, then, be neceſſary for kings 
to ſtifle truth, erect tribunals of inquiſition, put 
a ſtop to all the printing - preſſes in Europe, ſilence 
the Engliſh and every other free nation, and an- 
nihilate North America. This war againſt rea- 
ſon, then, is nothing elſe than madneſs, like fo 
many other wars, which end in the ruin of thoſe 
who kindled them. The good La Fontaine 
ſays, En toute choſe il faut confiderer la fin. 


XXVI. 
It hath been ſaid, for two years ſucceſſively, 
that three hundred thouſand Germans, fifty 
thouſand Ruſſians, ten thouſand Swedes, twenty 
thouſand Swiſs, thirty thouſand Italians, and 
thirty thouſand Spaniards, are to confederate in 
the ſpring, in order to kill the men of France, 
butcher their wiyes and children, burn their 
towns and harveſts, and make a cruel war on 
them, becauſe. the French have declared that all 
men are brethren, and that they do not wiſh to 


make war on any one. Is ſuch madneſs as this 
credible ? : 
XX VII, 
What would the 'Swedes ſay, who are now 
holding their States-General ; the Poles, who 


have made for themſelves a conſtitution to their 
| 1 own 


C a J 

_ , own fancy, were we to ſend four hundred thou- 
ſand ſoldiers to ravage their territory, and puniſh 
them for having given themſelves laws to their 
own liking, and not to ours? They would ſay, 
that we were a nation of fools, of barbarians, of 
madmen, a nation which no longer deſerved to 
exiſt upon the globe, 


XXVIII. 


When wandering nations, who were for the 
firſt time united by the ſocial tie, heard an- 
nounced, in the name of heaven, the firſt laws of 
civilization, were their ears delighted with more 
ſublime truths than thoſe which, at our regene- 
ration, have been proclaimed in the name of 
the French? Theſe truths have ſaid: bk 

Men, affociated for the purpoſe of legiſla- 
«ting for yourſelves, you all bring hither an 
* equal right: he who is the leaſt conſiderable 
* in this immenſe multitude, ſhall have the 
ſame right to common protection; all privi- 
ce leges are aboliſhed. Your properties ſhall be 
e equally protected, for you bring them into 
the common ſociety; no raſh hand will pre- 
e fame to make any attempt upon them. You 
* ſhall be free in your thoughts, in your opi— 
* nions, in your actions, in your diſcourſe, in 
* your writings, in your commerce, in your 
5“ houſes, in cities, in the country, on your tra- 
al | 66 vyels. 
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« yels. All that the law requires of you, is to 
© injure none, as you wiſh that none ſhould do 
% you an injury, Let all watch over all; let 
e the perſon of each of you be placed under 
ce the ſafeguard of the reſt ; and let certain citi- 
* Zens choſen amongſt you, and by you, watch 
* more particularly over your ſecurny. . 

ce It is neceſſary that you ſhould have laws, 
6 preciſely for the purpoſe of maintaining your 
« rights, and of preventing any from attempting 
© to violate them; but theſe laws ſhall be the 
d expreſſion of your will. It ſhall not be in the 
te power of one man to give them to you, for he 
e would pay more attention to his own intereſts 
* than to your's. Men choſen. by yourſelves 
6 ſhall legiſlate for you; but the right of ſo- 
ce yereignty {till remains in you, fince you have 
ce the right to alter your laws, when they no lon- 
ger prove ſuitable to your fituation. You 
< ſhall, therefore, always have repreſentatives, 
but you ſhall never have maſters. 

% Your expenccs ſhall be common; none 
* ſhall be diſpenſed with from contributing to 
„them; each ſhall furniſh his contingent in 
proportion to his fortune; and the aſſeſſments 
ce ſhall be made by perſons choſen by your- 
& ſelves; and, although the laws which you 
6e ſhall have made, and the magiſtrates whom 
5 you ſhall have choſen, watch over your ſafe- 

| | cc = 
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46 ty, each of you ſhall enjoy the right of coin- 
« plaining to the eſtabliſhed authority, of any 
« injuſtice which he ſhall have ſuffered ; for 
tc you are aſſociated with no other view than to 
ebe free, tranquil, and happy. 

„ Men and brethren, remember that you are 
&« fo related to the whole human race; reſpect 
the rights of the nations which are your neigh- 
„ bours, as you would that they ſhould reſpe& 
* your's; undertake no war from a ſpirit of 
« conqueſt, but defend yourſelves courageouſly 
« whenever. you * be attacked, for your cauſe 
ill be a juſt one.“ 

Now, ſhould hiſtory one day inform pas 
that, „Scarce had this wiſe people pronounced 
« theſe words, when all the neighbouring nations 
« fell upon it, in order to deſtroy it;“ what 
would our poſterity think of ſo barbarous an 
age? But this is not what hiſtory will ſay: ſhe 
will trace, in characters of fire, the famous and 
ineffectual confederacy of kings, which is not 
the confederacy of nations. 


XXIX. 


I hear it ſometimes ſaid, that the French 
ſhould have contented themſelves with laying 
down principles for their own particular ſtate, 
without ſpreading abroad thoſe principles amongſt 
other nations. But is it really their fault, if their 
| I | prin- 
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principles are ſo general, as'to be adapted to all 
men of all times and of all countries ? Nay, is 
it not a proof of the excellence of their princi- 
ples, which depend neither upon ages, nor on 
prejudices, nor on climates ? Have they invented 
them maliciouſly, and in order to impoſe on 
kings and on the great? And 1s there any man 
ſo filly, as to ſcruple to rebuild his ſhattered 
dwelling, becauſe others might be tempted to 
re-edify theirs ? If the French language is un- 
derſtood through all Europe, are the French to 
blame? Ought they, through fear of being liſ- 
rened to and imitated, to obſerve a ſtrict ſilence, 

ar {peak a language different from their own ? 

FF 

The French conſtitution is founded upon the 


| principles of the ſoundeſt morality ; upon juſ- 


tice, for it wills, that none ſhould do to others 
what he would not that they ſhould do to him ; 
upon equity, for it enjoins each to do for others, 
what he would that they ſhould do for him; 
vpon univerſal benevolence, for it wills that the 
French ſhould look upon all other nations as 
their brethren, as families of the great nation of 
mankind : the declaration of rights amounts to 
nothing more. Nevertheleſs, a violent outcry 
hath been raiſed in Europe againſt the French 
nation and its principles: it hath been aſſerted, 

that 
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that they meant to overturn every thing, This 
was tantamount to ſaying, that Europe was in a 
Kate of barbariſm, and deſtitnte of morality. 
But the caſe is otherwiſe ; and the ſhock which 


the enemies of reaſon, of virtue, and of liberty, 


are preparing, is likely to produce the ſtrongeſt 
illumination, for the age of illumination 1s ar- 


rived, | 
XXXI. 


The French are guilty of a great crime: they 
have changed the face of politics. They have 
the aſſurance to aſſert, that wars ſhould be de- 
ſenſive only; that the people, whoſe blood is 
ſpilt with ſo little ceremony, ſhould be conſulted ; 


that wars are not undertaken for the ſake of 


kings, who are enriched by them, but for the 
people, which is ruined by them; that the inte- 
reſts of the people ought to be the baſis of every 
treaty; that the policy of cabinets ſhould be 
frank, honeſt, unſullied by the deſpicable cuſ- 
tom of eſpionnage ; that treaties hitherto have 
been nothing but a market of human beings, 
where the ſpeculators calculate how many mult 
be led to butchery, and how many muſt be kept 
to fatten. The ſtateſmen have riſen with one 
accord againſt theſe unrighteous maxims : the 
whole corps diplomatique hath ſhuddered at the 
idea: they have ſworn that it ſhall coſt the lives 
of ſeyeral hundred thouſand men: blood, per- 
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adventure, will ſtream, and that copiouſly ; but 
reaſon will ſay, like Galileo; Pero f muove.* 


„ 
The war now preparing muſt be the final ef- 
fort of the force of kings. 


XXXIII. 

When important opinions terminate, the im- 
portant powers founded upon theſe opinions are 
always affected with a delirium : they always read 
the future in the paſt: according to them, what 
bath been ought to-exiſt continually. This 
blindneſs is one of the combinations neceſſary 
to precipitate their fall ; for he who knows how 
to keep his feet upon the edge of a precipice, 
does not fall down that precipice ; the fool, 
when he is puſhed, precipitates himſelf. 


. 


Some of the Engliſh ſay to us: your revolu- 
tion cannot hold, for you have no leaders; you 
have no men who tower above the reſt : we 
have had a Cromwel, a Fairfax; this it was 
which decided the revolution in our ifland.— 
The error of thefe Engliſh is the conſequence 
of their confounding revolutions which are made 


* 1t moves, nevertheleſs,—Galileo, it is well known, was 
condemned by the Inquiſition, for having aſſerted that the 
earth moved round the ſun. a 3 
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for the ſake of men, with thoſe which are made 
for the ſake of opinions. The latter are brought 
about by ſociety at large; all are leaders,“ all 
are inſtitutors, ſince all are equally intereſted in 
the affair. Such a revolution conſiſts, not in the 
re- eſtabliſnment of the rights of one man, but 
of the rights of all. Were there a chief, a hero, 
in the caſe, it would prove no more than a re- 
volution for the ſake of one man. 

The revolution will, perhaps, be finilhec by 
one man, but it muſt be commenced by all. 


XXXV. 


There are but three powers in Europe that de- 
cidedly wiſh for war, and theſe three are pre- 
ciſely thoſe who have the leaſt right to wiſh for 
it. There is a fourth ſovereign; but I do not 
reckon him, ſince he is no longer a power. 


XXXVI. 

It is a fortunate circumſtance for Europe and 
for France, that the latter hath no allies, for no- 
thing could ſave them from a general war. 
Thoſe who thought to injure the cauſe of liber- 
ty, in depriving us of our allies, or in diſſolving 
thoſe alliances which they pretended to ſtrengthen 
have even done good ſervice to liberty. The 
cauſe of the principles is found pure and withgut 


mixture. 
* 80 much the worſe. 
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Elementary opinions, principles, are like wa- 
ter, which always finds its level : we arreſt it in 
its courſe ; we oppoſe dykes to it, we drain it; 
but ſtill it will re-unite ſomewhere. 


XXXVII. 


The adviſers of the Court have, in general, 
given it bad counſel, in prevailing on it to 
perſiſt in forming alliances for the king, when 
they ſhould have been formed for the ſake of the 
nation. They have ſaid to him, Such a one 
is your brother-in-law ; that other is your couſin: 
they will ſupport you.” —Yes, but againſt whom? 
for I ſee nothing in France but the nation and 
the king. 2 | 

XXXVIII. 


It was the palace of the Thuilleries which tore 
the Family Compact of 17 56. 


XLNIL, 


They thought to play a wicked ſtroke of 
fineſſe, in depriving the nation of her alliances. 
What will be the reſult of it? either ſhe will be 
free to chooſe, or ſhe will wait without impatience 
and without pride, till others come to ſeek her 
alliance. 


» 4 B9 

The alliances of a nation ſhould be founded 
upon her intereſts: they ſhould be freely and 
| pub- 
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publicly diſcuſſed; they ſhould poſſeſs a cha- 
racter of freedom, of brotherhood, and of ſolem- 
nity, which may cordially unite the citizens of 
the two contracting nations. Compared to theſe, 
how cold are the alliances of kings! how little 
certainty, how little durability to be found in 
them ! for we ſee that cabinets always reſerve to 
themſelves the means of breaking or of fruſtrating 
the intent of ſuch alliances; that they have ſti- 
pulated for the intereſts of a ſingle perſon, and 
not for thoſe of the nation, 


XII. 


War is the habitual ſtate of Europe; treaties 
of peace are no more than truces; we lay down 
our arms only becauſe we are tired of fighting, 
and with the hope of taking them up again. We 
are formed for a ſtate of war; for the famous po- 
litical balance is nothing elſe. The intricate 

connection of treaties, of alliances, and of gua- 
ranties, renders them impracticable, or of no 
effect: it is impoſſible that thoſe affected and 
forced attitudes can hold long. The great 
powers will ſtill make attempts to ſwallow up 
the little ones; but the very ſtrides which they 
will take towards conqueſt, will mark the æra of 
liberty in Europe. 


2 XLII. 
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XLII. 


Buy the way, the deſign concerted for laying an 
embargo * on all the printing- preſſes in Europe, 
is a very ſingular coalition. But the time is not 
far off, when you ſhall have a preſs for twenty- 
five louis, when, inſtead of a ſecretary, you will 
hire a compoſitor : then will the liberty of the 
preſs be as common as the liberty of the writing- 
deſk. . . 
XLIII. 

There hath appeared in France one of thoſe 
men who can dart from the preſent into the fu- 
ture : he hath declared that the time muſt come, 
when all nations ſhall form but one, and when 
national averſions ſhall terminate: he hath fore- 
told the republic of humankind, and the na- 
tion inique : he hath proudly ſtyled himſelf the 
ambaſſador of mankind, and aſſerted that all the 
nations of the carth were his conſtituents : he 
hath foreſcen that the declaration of rights, which 
paſſed from America to France, muſt one day 
become the ſocial theology of man, and the mo- 
rality of thoſe human families, commoaly called 
nations. He was a Pruſſian and one of the 
nobles, and he hath now become a man. Some 
told him that he was a viſionary. He anſwered 
in theſe. words of a philoſophic writer: “ One 


* De reſtreindre. | 
| © might 
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* might compole a volume of the falſe maxims 
„ which are credited in the world: there, one 
e lives upon a ſmall fund of principles, to which 
very few think of making any addition. Does 
% any take a towering flight, and. dare to look | 
* beyond the limits of theſe principles; the world 
« takes the alarm; he is conſidered as a dan- 

*<;gerous perſon ; at * he is accounted whim- 
e fical and eccentric.” 


| | XIIV. 

When the Spaniſh inquiſitors diſcovered Ame- 
rica, they little expected that the human race 
would recover its rights in thoſe regions. When 
the fanatical cruſaders took Conſtantinople, they 
had no idea that Europe would thence derive 
that light of knowledge which had rendered the 
cruſades ridiculous. When Leo X. erected the 
firſt theatre at Rome, he little thought that the 
ſtage would give new life to philoſophy. When 
the popes patronized the art of printing, they 
never once ſuſpected that it would prove the ruin 
of their power. When the Arabs expelled the 
camel - driver, who preſumed to aſſert that there 
was only one God, they little expected that the 
hegira, or flight, would become one of the moſt 
memorable zras in hiſtory.—A truth is like all the 
other buds of nature, which contain, in an im- 

perceptible point, the buds of buds in inſinitum. 
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The balance of Europe was a commencement 
of civilization, and a rude eſſay at public right. 
The barbarians committed deſtruction; they 
then ſettled ; after which they fought amongſt 
themſelves. Potent kings next appeared, and 
wars were carried on more ſyſtematically. Re- 
gular troops, and ambaſſadors, were the next in- 
vention ; thence aroſe the diplomatic ſcience, 
and the balance of power. Such 1s, in a few 
words, the hiſtory of fourteen centuries. Will 
any one preſume to ſay that the human mind is 
to ſtop here? 

XLVI. 


Nations are to nations what a man is to a man, 
brethren who poſſeſs reciprocal rights and duties. 
The declaration of the rights of nations is the 
ſame with the declaration of the rights of man: 
Liberty, ſecurity, property, equality, and ręſiſtanct to 
_ oppreſſion + ſuch is public right. This truth is 
premature, but it 1s a truth. France hath framed 
the conſtitution of one people ; upon the ſame 
principles will be formed one day the conſtitution 
of nations. 

Whoever ſays that nations and governments 
ſhould haye a ſyſtem of morality different from 
that of indiyiduals, calumniates human nature, 
and proves himſelf to be ignorant and filly. 


XLVII. 


E 
XLVII. 


The human mind is capable of unlimited im- 
provement: why ſhould men wiſh to refuſe it this 


capability with regard to politics ? Let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the written hiſtory of human ſocieties 
in the Weſt does not include a period of three 
thouſand years, which amounts not to a hundred 
generations; that the civilization of Europe, 
reckoning from the reign of Charlemagne, hath 
exiſted but a thouſand years, or thirty genera- 
tions; that the revival of literature cannot be 
dated ſo far back as two hundred and fifty years; 
that philoſophy is not fifty years old; that reaſon 
advances ſlowly, and with unequal ſteps, as a 
. man makes but little way, and finds himſelf 
often ſtopt by the preſſure of a great crowd. Do 
not ſay, then, that we are arrived at the laſt li- 
mits of human reaſon. | 


XLVIII. 


Had the nation wiſhed to behave unfaithfully 
towards the proprietary princes, ſhe would have 
preſerved their rights; for, their vaſſals deeming 
themſelves unhappy when compared to their 
neighbours, the territories of thoſe princes would 
have been ſoon deſerted, and they would have 
been under the neceſſity of ſelling them: a ca- 
binet, in love with political cunning, would not 


have failed to take advantage of ſuch a circum- 
| U 4 ftance. 
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ſtance. But a nation is frank, and practiſes no 
artifice. She fairly offered to indemnify. them : 
and if greatneſs of ſoul be a fault, the nation 
hath committed one, and we know that this is 
not the only fault of the kind which ſhe hath 
committed. But generoſity will henceforward 
be the national virtue: ſhe will triumph over all, 
even over diplomatic cunning, which hath been 
diſguiſed under the name of policy. 


XLIX. 
France reads, in the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
© That with the conſent, advice, and inclination 
& of the eleQors, princes, and ſtates of the em- 
e pire, it is agreed that the places, ceded by the 
ec empire to France, in Alſace, ſhall belong 
© henceforth to the Moſt Chriſtian King, and to 
ce the crown of France, with all manner of juriſ- 
ce diction and ſovereignty ; and that neither the 
% Emperor, the empire, the houſe of Auſtria, 
nor any other power, may in any wiſe contra- 
cc dict the fame; that they eſtabliſh the crown of 
« France in full and juſt ſovereignty, property, 
ce and poſſeſſion over them; renouncing for ever 
all rights and pretenſions which they had to 
« thoſe places; hat the faid ſeigneuries and rights 
& ſhall be cancelled from the matricule of the empire.” 
France reads this, and imagines that the ſove- 


reignty of Alface belongs to her. But the Em- 
| üSJ or 
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peror puts in a claim, in conſequence of the 48th 
article, relative to certain ſeigneuries, and which, 
by a contradiction founded on a quibble, main- 
tains France in the ſovereignty, and preſerves to 
the empire the immediacy. And men will fight 
about theſe pitiful equivocations! And kings 
will act like theologians, who cauſe deluges of 
blood to flow on account of a mere ænigma! 
And nations will maſſacre one another in ſup- 
port of them! A diſhoneſt equivocation, ſome 
diplomatic treachery, reſerved in ſome line of 
an important treaty, in oppoſition to the ſpirit 
and the letter of that treaty, ſhall ſet all Europe 
ina flame! Maſters of the world, if it was God 
who gave you the rule and government of it, 
did he give it to you in order that you might 
drench your dominions with human blood? If 
you owe your ſway to nations, did they give it to 
you in order that you might butcher them? 


+ 
If Alface be a fief of the empire, the King of 


the French had a right to a ſeat in the diet: if 


he hath not a right to fit in the _ Alſace is not 
a fief of the empire. 


1 LI. 
There is in Europe a ſpiritual feudal ſyſtem; 
pprior a nd even divine perſonage is the king 

para- 
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| paramount of this ſpiritual ſyſtem; he hath the /#- 


aremum dominium: inferior perſonages hold of him: 
cheſe alſo exerciſe a feudal juriſdiction over cer- 
tain other ſpiritual dependencies ; the plebeians 
are all vaſſals, and annexed to the ſpiritual glebe 
under the title of laics. - Theſe vaſſals take an 
oath of implicit obedience ; their ſervice conſiſts 
in ſacrificing their thoughts. The feigneurs 


enjoy the plenitude of judicial power over the 


foul; the churches are their caſtles, the gilt croſles 
their vanes, the ſacred banners their enſigns. 
This ſpiritual order poſſeſſed of old a degree of 
temporal power that was prodigious. 


LIE 
Men had no ſooner diſcovered that they had 
a ſoul, than perſons were found exceedingly 
willing to take poſſeſſion of it: ſuch was the origin 
of ſpiritual juriſdiction. Eſtates in the land of 


_ ideas are infinitely lucrative ; they produce corn, 


wine, oil, ſilver, gold, and every thing elſe that 
can render life agrecable. 


LIIE. 


There are ſome ſovereign perſonages in Ger- 


many, who infiſt that certain plebeian ſouls of 


France owe fealty and allegiance to them: they 
abſolutely deſire that French thoughts ſhould 
croſs the Rhine, in order to pay ſubmiſſion to the 
thoughts 


( 


thoughts of Germany. This abſtra& or abſtruſe 
pretenſion would have given riſe to furious wars 
in the twelfth century. 


SET. 

Why do not kings, when they are inclined 
to make war, ſay ſo honeſtly? Why ſeek for 
pretexts, which never impoſe on any one ? 
Why do miniſters a& like attornies? It is a 
glorious ſight for thoſe who read the Gazette, 
that 1s, for all the world to ſee the maſters of 
humankind, and the repreſentatives of God, rack- 
ing their brains in order to refine upon a falſe- 
hood. Speak out, give the thing its proper 
name; it is, in this country, the war of kings, 
of prieſts, and of nobles, againſt men. 


EV. 
By what means hath a people ſucceeded in 
. ſhaking off theſe three yokes all at once? The 
anſwer is, it durſt do ſo. And how durſt it do 
ſo? Anſwer, becaule it had five hundred thou- 
ſand well-informed citizens, This phenome- 
non will for a long time excite aſtoniſhment, 
although the art of printing ſhould explain it. 


LVI. 
The whole policy of France is hencefor- 


ward to conſiſt in the propagation of know- 
ledge, 


1 
ledge, and in the liberty of the preſs. The 
alphabet will be the legiflator of the enſuing 
generation, and the firſt ſchools of France will 
become the ſchool of humankind. 


150 LVII. 

It is a fortunate circumſtance for the intereſts 
of humanity, that thoſe governments which are 
deſirous of extending their territory, with a view 
of augmenting their revenue, do not always 
Bud countries to conquer. Expences muſt be 
incurred both of men and money, and fre- 
quently theſe expences are loſt, They have, 
accordingly, turned their attention to other ſpe- 
culations, and have made commerce their grand 
object, which, while it increaſes the wealth of 
the ſubjeR, augments the treaſure of the maſter, 
'This taſte for commerce, in modern cabinets, 
hath been attributed to policy; as if commerce 

derived its being from any other caufe than 
avarice! But at leaſt it brings men together; 
it inſenſibly deſtroys prejudices; it enlarges the 
com paſs of thought; it weakens national hatreds; 
it unites nations by thoſe ties which are precious 
to them; it humanizes the globe; and factitious 
wants prepare nations for a more intimate aſſo- 
ciation, as real wants formed the earlieſt ſocie- 
dies, | 


LVIII. 
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LVIII. 


Every thing proclaims to us that a time will 
come, when thoſe national follies called wars 
will terminate. Already is the rage of the pri- 
mitive hordes much ſoftened ; the neceſſity for 
enjoyments, manufactures, and the arts, have 
rendered nations more ſedentary; individuals 
travel, and nations ſtay at home; they fight only 
by detachments ; being all of them commer- 
cial, they all dread thoſe violent ſhocks, which 
difarrange and ſuſpend their ſpeculations, and 
divert the courſe of trade into other channels. 
The effect of this neceſſity is impeded, I con- 
feſs, by certain powers which are conqueſt-mad, 
that is to ſay, powers which deſire to take away 
from other nations their iſlands, their harbours, 
their colonies, in order to get poſſeſſion of their 
commerce, as a ſtrong man diſplaces a weak 
one. But this effect is an evidence of the cauſe, 
ſince their object in uſurping 1s, to trade, to 
enjoy, and to live in tranquillity. Accord- 


ingly, we find that wars are leſs bloody amongft 


us, than with nations which are ſavage and 1g- 
norant : our legions thunder upon one another 


politely ; the heroes ſalute before they proceed 


to kill; the ſoldiers of two hoſtile armies pay 


mutual viſits before the battle, as a party fits 
3 down 
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down to ſupper before the dice-box 1s called 
for.“ They are no longer nations that fight, 
nor even kings, but armies and men paid for 
fighting + it is a game, where they play for what 
is ſtaked, and not for all that they have in the 
world; in fine, wars, which in old times were 
a madneſs, are at preſent only a folly. 


LI. 

We who are only the people, but who pay 
for war with our ſubſtance and our blood, will 
not ceaſe to tell kings, that to them alone wars 
are profitable; that wars are the amuſements of 
princes, and yield pleaſure to none but thoſe 
who make them; that the true and juſt con- 
queſts are thoſe which each makes at home, 
by comforting the peaſantry, by promoting 
agriculture, by multiplying men and the other 
productions of nature ; that thus alone it is that 
kings may call themſelves the image of God, 
whoſe will is perpetually directed to the crea- 
tion of new beings. If kings continue to make 
us fight and kill one another in uniforms, we will 
continue to write and ſpeak, until nations ſhall 
be cured of this folly : and ſhould kings {till 
_ perſiſt, we will go to the field of battle, we will 


* Avant de Jouer, 


write 
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write our petition upon a heap of dead bodies, 
with the blood of the dying, and we will cauſe 

it to be preſented by fifty thouſand widows 
and a hundred thouſand orphans. 


LX. 
The ſtupid antipathies exiſting between na- 


tions will diminiſh, when kings ſhall ceaſe to 


animate them one againſt the other; for, at 
preſent, nations are ſedentary and proprietary. 


1 


One may calculate with exactneſs the pro- 


greſs of reaſon. 


LXII. 


Should the robuſt body of France ſuſtain the 
ſhock of her revolution, we ſhall no longer be- 


hold thoſe mighty armies with which ſo little 


is effected. The world will imitate the exam- 
ple of the French; and, in this point of view, 
as in ſo many others, the revolution of France 
will have ſaved the effuſion of human blood, 
and conduced to the preſerving and perfec- 
tionating the human ſpecies. Even kings will 
be ſurpriſed to find themſelves more powerful 
and more rich, when they ſhall each be no longer 


obliged to take two bundred thouſand young 
= men 
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men from the plough, to ſacrifice the flower of 
their people, and to kill poſterity, 


LXIII. 


The hiſtory of the revolution of France is 4 
collection of prophecies. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


 &c. 


Mar = 


4th. . proceſſion of the States General to 


Verſailles. | 
sth. Opening of the States General at Verſailles. 


6th. The Third Eſtate meet in the General 
Chamber, as alſo the two others in their ſeve- 
ral apartments. Deliberation upon the diſ- 
tinct verification of powers. Invitation of 
the Third Eſtate to the reſt to act in con- 

junction wich them. 

7th. An Arret of the King againſt a journal pre- 


ſented by Mirabeau. | 
SS: Sth. De- 
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| May 1789. 
8th. bn den from the Clergy to, the No- 
| bleſſe, reſpecting the union of the Three Or- 
ders. 
gth. The Third Eſtate waits far an anſwer to 
its invitation. 
10th. The Deputies are preſented to the King. 
11th. An Arret of the Third Eſtate with re- 
ſpect to the cuſtoms that regard Deputies. 
13th The Nobleſſe refuſe to join. The Clergy 
propoſe the nomination of Conciliatory Com- 
miſſaries. 
14th. The Nobleſſe continue the verification of 
their powers. 8 £ 
1 5th. An Arret to prevent motions being Jour- 
nalized under the name of their authors. 
18th. Nomination of Conciliatory Commiſſaries 
of the Tiers Etat. 
19th. The King permits an account t of the pro- 
ceedings of the States General to be siven! in 
the journals. 
20th. The Clergy give up their pecuniary pri- 
. 
22d. The Chamber of the Clergy divides itſelf 
into Baillages, for the better examining its 
Papers. 
23d. Meeting of the Aſſembly of the Concilia- 
cory Commiſſaries of the Three Orders. The 


Nobieſie give up their pecuniary privileges. 
* The 
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Mar 1789. | 
24th. The Delegates newly arrived are preſent- 
ed to the King. 

2 5th. Another meeting of the Aſſembly of the 
Conciliatory Commiſſaries of the Three Or- 
ders. 

26th. Report from the commiſſaries 

a7th. The Tiers Etat again invites the Clergy 
to re- unite. 

28th. The King demands the re · union of the 
Commiſſaries in preſence of the Keeper of 
the Seals, and the King's Commiſſaries. 

29th. Arret of the Tiers Etat to demand that x. 
verbal proceſs of conferences be drawn up 
and ſigned by the Commiſſaries. 

zoth. Re-union of the e Commiſſa- 
ries take place. 


Jvxx 1 789. 
iſt. M. D'A1LLY is nominated Preſident of the 
Tiers Etat. Report of conferences. 
zd. M. d'Ailly gives in his reſignation. M. 
B BAILLEY is nominated in his room. Confe- 
| rence of the Conciliatory Commiſſaries. 
4th. Report from the above conference. Far- 
R 3 — "_ 


Cam] 
JoxE 1789. | 
ther conferences. Interruption from the King, 
Death of the Dauphin at Meudon. | 
5th. Report from the conference the night be- 
fore. | 
6th. Deputation from the Tiers Etat to the King. 
His Majeſty's Anſwer. 
\ 7th. The Chamber of the Third Eſtate is form- 
ed into twenty diviſions. 
gth. The Clergy decree that their Commiſſaries 
ſhall ſign the verbal proceſs of conferences. 
1oth. The Abbe Sieyes propoſes to make ano- 
ther attempt towards the re-union of the 
Three Orders, and to form themſelves after- 
wards into an acting body. 
72th. The Tiers Etat invites for the laſt time, the 
two other orders to unite. 
13th. The Clergy and the Nobleſſe deliberate 
upon the invitation from the Tiers Etat. The 
former call in the Baillages for the proviſional 
exerciſe of their power. Three Curates from 
Porteau give up their privileges, as part of the 
body of the Clergy. 
14th. Six Curates unite themſelves to the Tiers 
Etat. 
15th. Another Curate joins the Tiers Erat. The 
Nobleſſe lay an account of their proceedings 
before his Majeſty, and communicate to the 
Tiers Etat the motives of their conduct. 
ED 16th. 
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18h. The Abbe Sieyes propoſes to the Tiers 

Etat to form itſelf into a National Aſſembly. 

175th. The Tiers Etat forms itſelf into a National 
Aſſembly. 

Igth. The majority of the Clergy vote for a 
re- union. 

20th. The hall of the National Aſſembly is ſhut 
up. The Delegates of the Third Eſtate re- 
pair to the Tennis Court, and mutually take 
an oath never to diffolve until they hay e gix en 

France a conſtitution. 

21ſt. The Nobleſſe fend a der to the 
King. 


22d. The King's meeting the Aſſembly an- 


nounced for this day, is put off till the next. 
The Delegates of the Third Eſtate aſſemble 
in the Church of St. Louis. 

23d. The King meets the Aſſembly, annuls the 
Arret of the Tiers Etat, and departs. The 


Tiers Etat makes an Arret to perſiſt in the 


fulfilment of their reſolves, and declares the 
perſons of the Delegates inviolable. Cele- 
brated anſwer of Mirabeau to the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies. 
24th. The National Aſſembly continues to fit. 
The majority of the Clergy declare in their fa- 
vour. 
2 * Nine Eccleſiaſtics, and ſeven of the No- 
X 4 bility, 
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bility, unite themſelves to the National Af. 
ſembly. 
26th. Deputation from the Nobleſſe to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. 
27th. Re- union of the Three Orders. 
28th. The people teſtify their joy by every pub - 
lic demonſtration, and form the moſt ſanguine 
expectations. | 
zoth. The majority of the Nobleffe, and the 
minority of the Clergy, ſurrender their reſpec- 
tive powers. 


| JuLY 1789. 
iſt. The people of Paris ſolicit the King for the 
pardon of ſome ſoldiers who had been forcibly 


taken out of prifon. 
zd. The King's anſwer, 
3d. The Duke of Orleans elected Prefi dent. 
His refuſal. He is replaced by the Archbi- 
ſhop of VIENNE. 
4th. Decree reſpecting the e of fix De- 
legates from St. ng to the National Aſ- 


ſembly. 
sth. The German troops make quick ap- 


* | 
6th. 


6th, Arret for a Conſtitutional Committee. | 

7th. A town of the province of Saintonge givey | | 
up the privilege of being exempted from | 

paying towards the ſubſidies of ſupplies. 

$8th. Decree reſpecting abſolute mandates. 

gth. Plan for a project to regulate the proceed- 
ings of the Aſſembly. 

roth. The National Aſſembly requeſts the King 

to ſend back his troops. The King ſatisfies 
them with regard to the occaſion of their 
march. Great tumults at Paris. 

11th. M. Neckar i is diſmiſſed, and ſets off from 


12th. The news of his Jiſmiffion is ſpread 
amongſt the people. Great conſternation 
amongſt them. 
night into the Tuilleries, at the head of his 


13 The N ational Aſſembly ſends a deputation 
to the King, which deſcribes to him the hor- 
rors reigning at Paris. Siniſter anſwer of the 
King, The people are requeſted to have a 
regard to public order. Arret for raifing 

corps of armed citizens. The troops are ſent 
back. The reſponſibility of the Miniſtry de- 


14th. The people ſeize the arms of the invalids. 
Taking of the Baſtile. M. de Launay is put 
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Prince Lambeſc enters at 


to 
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to death. The National Aſſembly fits conti- 


nually without breaking up. M. de la Fayette, 
as Vice Preſident, continues to fit the whole 
night. Paris is under the greateſt anxiety. 


x5th. The King comes to the National Aſſem- 


bly, and announces the departure of the 
troops. A deputation from the National 


| Aſſembly is ſent to inform the people. The 


Baſtile 1s demoliſhed. The Princes and others 


from the Court abſcond. 
16th. An Arret paſſes, requeſting the diſmif: 


ſion of his Majeſty's Miniſters, and the recall 


of M. Neckar. The King accedes to the 


deſire of the National Aſſembly, and the 
wiſhes of the people. M. de Fleſſelle is put 
to death. M. Bailley is nominated Mayor of 
Paris, and M. de la Fayette General of the 
militia at Paris. | 


17th. The King comes to Paris in order to calm 


the diſquietudes of the people. M. Bailley 
receives his Majeſty at the entrance of Paris, 


and prefents him at the Hotel de Ville with a 
national cockade. The King returns to ver- 


ſailles, followed by the acclamations of the 
people. | 


- 18th. Tranquillity begins to be re-eſtabliſhed at 


Paris. Carriages have free acceſs along the | 
ſtreets as uſual. 


4 


19th, 
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19th. Great tumults prevail in the provinces. 
20th. M. de LIANcoOURT, Preſident. Ad- 
dreſſes come from all parts of the kingdom, 
thanking the National Aſſembly for its very 
noble, ſpirited, and firm conduct. | 
21ſt. The King gives permiſſion to his French 
auards to enter into the corps of armed citi- 


zens at Paris. 
22d. Meſſrs. Foulon and Berthier are put to 


death. 
23d. Proclamation from the National Aſſembly, 
recommending order * tranquillity to the 
people. 
24th. Arret paſſed on the verification of the 
powers of the Deputies from Britanny, &c. 
2 5th. Arret reſpecting an event which happen- 
ed at the Caſtle of Quincey, &c. 
26th. Dearth of Proviſions at Paris. | 
27th. An anſwer from M. Neckar, dated from 
' Baſle, is read at the National Aſſembly. 
News arrived that the Abbe of Colonne was 
arreſted at Nogent, as likewiſe of the arreſt of 
the Abbe Maury at Peronne. 
28th. Deputies from Rouen make an offer of 
Corn. 
29th. The return of M. Neckar. He * to 
the National Aﬀembly. 
Zoth. M. Neckar goes to the Hotel ae Ville at 
Paris. | | 


gift. 


c 6 
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31ſt. An Arret reſpecting the ſitting of General 
KAnn. 


Aucusr 1789. "TM 
iſt. Arret reſpecting deputations. Aſſaſſination 
at St. Denys. | 
2d. Some ſoldiers from the regular troops re- 
queſt to be enrolled in the National Guards. 
3d. Decree, M. le ChAPELIER, Preſident, re- 
ſpecting perſonal ſafety, perſonal Property, 
&c. 
4th. Abolition of privileges. 
5th. Decree reſpecting the free circulatlon of 
proviſions, 
6th, Arret paſſed reſ petting the detention of the 
Duke de la Vauguyon. 
5th. M. Neckar propoſes to the National Af. 
ſembly a loan of 39 millions, 
Sth. Abolition of feudal tenures. 
gth. Decree upon the loan of 30 len, at 
four and a half per cent, 
ioth. Decree relative to the eſtabliſhment of the 
public tranquillity. 
11th. Decree reſpecting the 8 of privi« . 
leges which paſſed the Houſe, Auguſt 4. 
1 2th, 
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12th. Eſtabliſhmenr of Committees to examine 
into points civil and eccleſiaſtical, as alſo feu- 
dal rights. 

13th. Arret on the renewal of tythes. The 
King accepts the title of the Reſtorer of French 
Liberty; in conſequence of which Te Deum 
is ſung. 5 

14th, Nomination of a keeper of the Archives. 

15th, The oath of fidelity to the State is admi- 
niſtered to the Swiſs Guards, by M. de la 
Fayette, and taken by them. 

16th. Great dearth of proviſions at Paris. 

17th. News arrived to the National Aſſembly, 
{M. de CLEREMONT ToNnNERe, Prefident} 
of the arreſt of M. de Cazalas in one of the 
ſouthern provinces. 

18th. Debate upon the declaration of 40 Rights 
of man. 

19th. Arret reſpecting the reading of Addreſſes. 
The noted lamp is put up with iron clamps. 

' 20th. The introduction, and the firſt articles of 


the declaration of Rights paſs nder a de- 


Cree. 

21ſt. Freſh articles of the declaration of Rights 
are decreed. Rice is diſtributed in the ſeveral 
diſtricts of Paris, in lieu of bread, of which 
there is a great dearth. 

22d. The National Aſſembly continues its pro- 

1 N | ceedings 


2 
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_ ceedings from r The dearth in- 
creaſes. : 

2. 3d. Liberty of conſcience decreed. 

z4th. Liberty of the preſs decreed. 

25th. Riotous crowds aſſemble before the doors 
of the bakers of Paris. 

26th. The concluſion of the declaration of he 
Rights of Men and Citizens paſſes under a 
decree. 

27th. Decree ceſpeting the ſupplying the loan 
of thirty millions, by one of eighty millions, 

at five per cent. according to the _ of M. 
Neckar. 


28th. The National Aſſembly SA on the 


formation of a Conſtitution, 


| 29th. Decree reſpecting the free circulation. of 


Corn. | 
zoth. The intelligence received of a plot being 
formed for a counter revolution, cauſes a great 


fermentation in Paris. 


31ſt. The Biſhop of L,ANGRES is choſen Preſi- 


dent. 


SEPTEMBER 1789. 
iſt. A diſcuſſion of the power of the royal ſanc- 
tion is begun. os 2d. 
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2d. A Committee of trade and agriculture 1 is ap- 
pointed. 
3d. Appointment of a Committee to examine 
into the ſtate of St. Domingo. 
4th. The power of the royal ſanction continues 
do be diſcuſſed. 
th. Decree reſpecting proviſions at Paris. Eich. 
ty waggons load of corn arrive from Brie. 
Gth. The priſons of St. Lazarus are demoliſhed. 
7th. Ladies make an offer of their jewels towards 
the ſupplies of the ſtate. 
gth. The National Aſſembly is declared per- 


Manet. 


x oth. Decree which declares the legiſlative body 


ſhall be only compoſed of one chamber. 
11. An Arret which orders a Memorial ſent by 
| the King, reſpecting the power of the royal 
ſanction, not to be read. | 
12th. A decree, confining the duration of each 
legiſlature to the ſpace of two years. 
13th. A dearth of proviſions is again felt at Pa. 
ris. | | | 
4th. Arret upon the form of aſking the royal 


ſanction; M. de CLEREMONT TonNnERE 


being Preſident for the ſecond time. 
1zth. Decree upon the inviolableneſs of the 
King, the Crown's being hereditary, and the 
zndivifibility of the empire. 
r bth. 
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x6th. The renunciation of ſome of the branches 
of the Houſe of Bourbon is diſcuſſed. 

17th. The famine increaſes. 

18th. Decree reſpecting patriotic donations. 

19th. The town of Chartres ſends a large ſup- 
ply of flour to Paris, with a promiſe at the 
fame time of ſending every week as much. 

2eth. The King promiſes the promulgation of 
the decrees paſſed the 4th of Auguſt, through- 
out the kingdom. 

21ſt. Decree 2 the refuſal of ſanction to 
the ſecond Legiſlative body. 

22d. Decree reſpecting places and penſions. | 
The King ſends his plate to the mint. 

23d. Decrees reſpecting the exciſe upon ſalt. 

24th. M. Neckar lays before the National Aſ- 

ſembly a dreadful picture of the ſtate of the 
finances of France. The patriotic donations 

increaſe. 
2 5th. Decree reſpecting the contribution of * 
vileged perſons. | 

26th. The National Aſſembly NY” the plan 
reſpecting the finances, propoled by * Nec- 
kar. | 

28th. A decree which ſuppreſſes the rights = 
feudal privileges. | 

29th. Decree reſpecting church plate. 


3oth. Decree reſpecting ſome conſtitutional arti- 
cles. | tho. 
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iſt. Formation of a Committee for the exami- 
nation of military affairs. Rejoicings of the 
Body Guards at Verſailles. 

2d. Formation of a Committee to inſpect mat- 
.ters relative to domains. Decree upon loans 
at intereſt. 

3d. Arret paſſed for the drawing up inſtruc- 

tions relative to the circulation of corn. — 

The want of proviſions is very great. 

Ath. The populace take the cockade of a ſingle 

colour out of the hats of thoſe who wear 


» 


them. 
5th. Acceptation of the declaration of the Rights 


of Men, and of the articles decreed reſpect- 
ing the Conſtitution. —At night the people go 
to the King at Verſailles 
th. The King and the Royal Family come to 
Paris. Decree _ declaring the inſeparalulty 
of the Aſſembly and the King. 
»th. Decree reſpecting a 55 of contri- 
butions as well as their continuance. 
gth. Decree reſpecting the W from che 
Chamber of Commerce. 
gth. The King ſatisfies the provinces reſpecting 
| the alteration of his reſidence. 
10th. Annunciation of much diforderly conduct 


amongſt the people. 
'S I 1th. 
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11th. The King and Queen pay for the redemp- 

tion of ſuch linen and winter cloaths as do 
not exceed the ſum of 24 livres pawned by 
poor people at the office of Mont de Piete. 

12th. Decree for transferring the meeting of the 
National Aſſembly to Paris. 

13th. Arret reſpecting proccedings againſt cri- 
minals. 

14th. The Duke of Orleans e leave to go 
to England. 

5th. Arret upon the abolition of Cults re- 
ſpecting deputies. 

18th. The King reviews a diviſion of the Na- 
tional Guards in the Champs Elyſces. 

19th. The National Aſſembly fits for the firſt 
time at Paris. News arrived that the Duke 
of Orleans is ſtopped at fea. The National 
Aſſembly orders him to be enlarged. : 

20th. Decree reſpeRing the tranſmitting the 
decrees to the provinces. 

21ſt. A baker falſely accuſed with keeping back 
the bread from the poor, is hanged by the 

populace. Martial law againſt riotous mobs. 

22d, People of colour demand the Rights of 
citizens. 

23d. A committee is eſtabliſhed to examine 
reſpecting priſoners confined by Lettres de 
cachet. 


24th. 
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24th. Miniſtry demand the nature of their re- 
ſponſibility- 

26th. Decree proroguing all convocations of 
provincial Aſſemblies. 

27th. A decree paſſes which excludes ba 
from all public offices. | 

28th. M. Capmvs, Preſident. Proviſional de- 

cree reſpecting monaſtic vows. The King 
and Queen conſent to ſtand godfather and 
godmother to the infant of the unfortunate 
baker. 

29th. A plan relative to the mark of ſilver is 
diſcuſſed. 

zoth. Arret for expediting and drawing up the 
acts of the Aſſembly. 

31ſt. Eccleſiaſtical property goes through the 

diſcuſſion of the National Aſſembly. 


NoveEMBER 1789. 


iſt, The author of Domine ſalvum fac Regem is 
taken up for examination. 

2d. Decree reſpecting eccleſiaſtical bone 

zd. Decree reſpecting the vacation of parlia- 

ments. 

4th. Decree reſpecting the acceptation of de- 
crees. A deputation from the Biſhops is ſent 

S 3 to 
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to the King to requeſt that the play of Charles 
IX. may not be performed. 
zth. Decree reſpecting the ſending the decrees 
into the provinces.—Rules for a a prov iſional 
police. 
6th. Firſt motion reſpecting the admiſſion of 
Miniſters for conſultation. 
7th. Decree paſſed for excluding Members of 
the National Aſſembly from being in the 
Miniſtry. 
8th. News arrived that M. de Caraman is ar- 
reſted at Alengon.—The famine decreaſes. 
gth. The National Aſſembly meet for the firſt 
time at the Manage.—Decrce reſpecting the 
preſentation and ſanction of the laws. 
toth. Decree relative to a ſeditious arret of the 
Chamber of Vacations at Rouen. 
I ith. The effect which the arret of the King's 
_ Counſel had on the above chamber. | 
12th. M. Twourer, Preſident. A decree ſup- 
preſſing, at the deſire of the King, all pro- 
ceedings againſt the above chamber. 
13th. Decree reſpecting the declarations of bene- 
| ficed incumbents. 
14th. Decree reſpecting the archives and books 
belonging to monaſteries. M. Neckar lays 
before the National Afſembly a plan for a na- 


tonal bank. 
1 6th. 
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26th. Decree aboliſhing all law commiſſions 
for offices of judicature and centieme denier. 


17th. Decree reſpecting the ſeditious arret of 
the parliament of Metz, 


18th. Decree upon primary and elective aſſem- 


blies. 

19th. Decree reſpecting the adminiſtration of 
diſtricts and departments. | 

20th. An offering made of filyer buckles to- 
wards ſupplies. 

21ſt. Nomination of Commiſſari es to regulate 
the diſpatch of decrees. 

22d. The community of Paris make a | patriotic 
offering of their filver buckles. 

23d. The ArcnBisHoep oF Alx, Preſident. 
A decxec upon the diſcuſſion between the 
diſtricts and the community of Paris. 

24th Declaration upon a deliberation of the 
States of Cambreſis. 

25th. Decree upon an addreſs ſent by the Re- 
volution Club of London. 

26th. Decree reſpecting the National Guards of 

_ _ Caen, 

27th. Suppreſſion of new year's gifts to o perſons 

in a public capacity. | 

28th. Decree reſpecting the accounts given in 
of the ſtate of the finances, 


Y 3 | __zoth, 
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3oth. Decree which eſtabliſhes the and of 
Corſica as part of the French empire. 


DEcEMBER 1789. 


1ſt. Continuation of articles reſpecting muni- 
„ cCipalities. 
2d. Decree reſpecting proviſionary ann of 
the actual municipalities, 
3d. The eligibility of the Repreſentatives of the 
nation is diſcuſſed, 
4th. Report reſpecting the ſtate of the Caiſſe 
d'Eſcompte. | 
5th. Different plans for a national bank diſ- 
cuſſed. | 
6th. M. de Beſenval's procels is de up at the 
Chatelet. 
7th. Decree reſpecting the troubles at Toulon. 
8th. Decree reſpecting the Chamber. of Vaca- 
tions at Rennes. 
| gth. Provifional decree os the organization of 
departments. | 
10th. Decree to have drawn up a recital of ſtate 
affairs before a verbal proceſs is made. 
Vandernoot and the States of Brabant ſend a 
letter to the King. The _ ſends it back. 
lith. 


1 
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11th. Decree for the preſervation of woods and 
foreſts. | 
12th. Decree poſtponing the raiſing of certain 
taxes in Brittany. 
13th. Mouroful incident happens at Senlis. 
14th. Decree upon the conſtitution of munici- 
palities. 
1 5th. Decree reſpecting the Chamber of Vaca- 
tions in Brittany. 
16th. Decree reſpecting military conſcription, 
17th. Decree reſpecting divers taxes. 
18th. Decree reſpecting proceedings relative to 
the finances, 
21ſt. Decree reſpecting the extraordinary ſup- 
_ plies. 
22d. Rules reſpecting primary aſſemblies and 
adminiſtrative aſſemblies. 
24th. Decree reſpecting the eligibility of non- 
catholics. 
2 5th. M. de Favras is arreſted. 
26th. Decree reſpecting the patriotic contribu- 
tions.---The King's brother comes to the 
Hotel de Ville in order to explain the nature of 
his concerns with M. de Favras. 
28th. Decree reſpecting the juriſdiction of mu- 
nicipalities. 
29th. Refuſal of the offer made by FR Gene- 
vians. | 
Þ © zotch 
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zoth. Decree reſpecting the toll-houſe of the 


land of Barbe. 
3ſt. Decree on a fixed price for day-labourers. 


JANUARY 1700. 

iſt, Diſturbance at Chaillot, in conſequence of 
an oath adminiſtered. 

2d. Decree reſpecting priſoners confined by 
Lettres'de Cachet.. | 

4th. Decree (the ABBE DE MonTEsqQu1ov, Pre- 
ſident) requiring the King to be requeſted to 
fix himſelf the ſum to be granted for the Civil 
Lift. | 2215 7b 

5th. Necree ordering the ſequeſtration of the 

. eſtates of Abſentees who are placemen. 

-th. Decree upon the form of the civic oath to 
be taken by the National Guards. 

8th. Decrce reſpecting the diſtinction of conſti- 
tutional and regulating articles. 

gth. Decree upon the fixing the limits of de- 
partments. 

lith. Decree upon the conduct of the chamber 
of Vacations of the Parliament of Rennes. 

12th. Decree relative to the partition of the 
kingdom. | 


13th. 


(gap) 
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13th. Decree, the city of Paris ſhall form one 
Department. 
14th. Decree upon forming the decrees into the 
different idioms. 
r5th. Decree which fixes the names of the 
elghty-three Departments.---A young Eng- 
liſnman of the name of Neſham receives from 
the community of Paris the civic crown and 
a ſword, as a teſtimony of public gratitude, 
for ſaving the life of a citizen in the troubles 
at Vernon. 
16th. Farther decrees reſpecting the partition of 
the kingdom. 
18th. M. TARGET, Preſident. M. de Choiſeul- 
GOouffier, the French ambaſſador at Conſtanti- 
nople, ſends his patriotic gift. | 
19th. IIIneſs of M. Neckar---Paris ſhews its 
Concern, . - | 
20th. Plan for a law on the liberty of the Preſs. 
21ſt. Decrce appomang four commiſſaries for 
the poor. 
22d. Decree eſtabliſhing a committee of li- 
quidation. 
23d. Decree upon the payment of tyches. 

2 5th. Decree tending to efface all prejudices 
reſpecting the families of criminals. | 
26th. Decree which prohibits any member of 
the National Aſſembly from accepting any 

place 
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place under Government, or any donation : 
from Government. | 

27th. Decree, making Rambouillet the ninth 
diſtrict of the department of Verſailles. 

28th. Decree in favour of the Jews of Portugal, 
Spain, and Avignon. -Part of the Nobleſſe 

of Brittany give up their privileges, and take 
the civic oath. 

29th. Decree prohibiting the keeping ſtuds of 
horſes.---M. de Bezenval is ſet at liberty. 

zoth. Decree on the payment of taxes. 


| FEBRUARY 1790. 

1ſt. Farther decrees reſpecting the diviſion of 

the kingdom. 

3d. M. Bux AU px Pvsy, Preſident. Decree of 
a proviſional tribunal at Rennes eſtabliſhed. 

4th. The King goes to the National Aﬀembly, 
and takes upon himſelf the engagement, to 
love, maintain, and defend the Conſtitution. 
---The members repeat the civic oath. 

3th. Decree ſuppreſſing certain religious houſes. 

both. Decree that the members of the Chamber 
of Vacations of the Parliament at Rennes have 


forfeited their privileges as active citizens. 
| 7th, 
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2th. Farther decrees on the diviſion of the 
kingdom, 
8tn. Decrees on the ſame ſubject are continued, 
gth. The Chatelet- draws up the proceſs of M. 
de Favras. | 
1oth. Decree relative to the troubles in ſome of 
the provinces. 
11th. Decree reſpecting how the patriotic gifts 
are to be uſed, 
12th. Decree upon religious orders. 
_ 13th, Decree reſpecting the ſuppreſſing of mo- 
na(lic vows, 
14th. Te Deum ſung, as alſo an illumination 
made on account of the King's conduct the 
4th of this month, 
15th. Decree relative to the chief places of de- 
partments and diſtricts, 
16th. Decree upon the alteration of the Seals of 
State. "Mp 
17th. Bisyoe or AvuTuN, Preſident. 
18th. Decree reſpecting monks and friars, 
19th. Execution of M. de Favras. 
20th. Decree reſpecting lay brothers. 
22d. Inſpection of the flour at the military 
ſchool. | 
23d. Decree on the public tranquillity, 
24th. Decree reſpecting feudal tenures---abali- 
tion of honorary diſtinctions, 


25th, 
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25th. Farther decrecs reſpecting feudal] tenures. 
26th. Farther decrees on the diviſion of the 
kingdom. 
27th. Decrees on the ſame ſubject are conti- 

nued. 
28th. Decree on the regulation of the army. 


MARCEH 1790. 

iſt. Decree upon the feudal tenures. 

ad. The ABBE MonTtsqQviov, Preſident for 
the ſecond time. A committee is formed for 
the examination of affairs relative to the Co- 
lonies. EE? 

3d. Farther decrees reſpecting feudal rights. 

zth. Decree reſpecting the Chamber of Vacations 
of the Parliament of Bourdeaux. 

5th. Decree in order to obtain a communication 


of the red book. 


| 6th. Decree relative to the delay of enforcing all 


provoſt judgements. 
7th. Farther decree reſpecting how the patr iotic 
gifts are to be uſed. 
8th. Decree conſtituting the French colonies part 
of the French empire. 
gth. Farther decrees on feudal rights. 


11th. 


T0 | 
Marca 1790. 

x1th. Decree relative to the cutting down woods 
belonging to the eccleſiaſtic eſtabliſhments. 

12th, Report from a new memorial of M. Neckar 
on the finances. 

i3th. Decree reſpecting he priſoners confined 
by an order of Lettres de Cachet, or other ar- 
bitrary orders. 

x 5th. General decree upon feudal tenures. 

16th. M. RABAUT DE ST. ILTIENNE is choſen 
Preſident. 

17th. Decree reſpecting the ſale of national pro- 
perty to the value of four hundted millions. 

18th. Decree relative to the preſervation of the 
foreſts and domain woods belonging to the 
clergy. 

th. Decree reſpecting ſuch monks as have left 
their cloiſters, and ſuch as live in common. 

2cth. Decree upon the eligibility of municipal 
officers to adminiſtrative Aftemblies of depart- 
ments and diſtricts. 

21ſt. Decree relative to the aboliſhing of the 
duty upon falt, as likewiſe a plan for making 


up the tax. 
22d. Decree annulling all proceſſes begun on 
account of ander privileges. 
23d. Nomination of four commiſſaries to ſuper- 
viſe the Caiſſe d Eſcompte. 
3 | 24th. 


. 


Marcnu 1790. 

24th. Decree ſuſpending all proceedings relative | 
to the exchange of domains, 

25th. An order that decrees ſhall be preſented 
for ſanction in the ſpace of three days, and 
that the Keeper of the Seals ſhall give in an 
account to the National Aſſembly in the courſe 
of eight days after. 

26th. Nomination of commiſſioners for a trea- 
ſury office. 

27th. Decree reſpecting the payment of the 
patriotic contribution. 

28th. Decree relative to inſtructions for the Aſ- 
ſemblies of the Coloniſts. "FO 

29th. Decree reſpecting the functions of the 
King's commillaries. | 

zoth. Decree ordering the diſcharge of perſons 
under condemnation by the Provoſt Judges. 

31ſt. The Baron DE MExov appointed Pre- 
ſident. | 


APRIL 1790. | 
_ Iſt, The ſubject of the Eaſt India * is 
diſcuſſed. 


2d. Decree upon an addreſs from the republic 


of the Griſons. | 
| 3d. 


r . ee —_—_ 


6 
APRIL 1790. 
zd. Decree reſpecting the commerce to the In- 
dies. Prince de Conti takes the civic oath. 
5th. The judiciary organization is diſcuſſed. 
6th. Decree, inſtituting juries. 
7th. Decree reſpecting the payment of com- 
miſſioned and non- commiſſioned officers in the 
French Guards. 
8th. Decree which grants the ſame augmenta- 
tion of pay to the marines which was granted 
to the land troops. 
gth. Decree that the debts of the clergy are a 
national one. | 
10th, Decree, ordaining, in caſes of arm. 
age to be no diſpenſation. 
11th. Decree, ee the continuance of the 
tax of Octrois.* | 
12th. The queſtion, whether the Catholic roli— 
gion ſhall be declared the religion of the 
kingdom, is diſcuſſed. 7 
13th. M. DE BoNxAI, Preſident, The above 
ſubject is farther diſcuſſed. 
14th. Proviſion for miniſters of altars. 
1 5th. The ſubject of aſſignats is diſcuſſed. 
16th. Decree relative to the Jews of Alſace. 
17th. Decree reſpecting the number, the form, 
and conſtruction of aſſignats. 


* A tax laid upon certain goods coming into the city. 


18th. 


CTC a}z 


APRIL 1790. 

18th. Decree on the knowledge of the ſtate of 
finance. . 

19th. Decree upon the eligibility of adminiſtra- 
tors and treaſurers, &c. * 

20th. Decree reſpecting the places allotted for 
the King's hunting. * 

21ſt. An arret paſſes on the buſineſs of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtic Committee. 

22d. General decree with regard to the chace.--- 
On the expence of the King's wardrobe.---A 
deputation arrives from Corſica : Paoli, at the 
head of the deputation, appears before the 
National Aſſembly. 

23d. Decrce to take away the collecting of the 
duty upon ſalt from the Farmers-General, 

24th. Decree reſpecting the Parliament of 
Bourdeaux. 

25th, Decrec reſpecting the manner in which 
the patriotic gifts are to be uſed. 

26th. The Regency of Algiers, in conſequence 
of the demand of the King, ſets all the French 
ſlaves ar liberty. 

27th. M. DE VIRIEN, Preſident. Decree upon 

the oath to be taken by any of the members 
of the National Aſſembly who are going to 
enter upon any employ. 

28th. The judiciary organization diſcuſſed. 


gth. 


05 I 


APRIL 1790. 
29th. Decree which confirms the free circulation 
of corn. 
zoth. Juries are eſtabliſhed in criminal matters. 
—The taking of the fort of Notre Dame at 
Marſeilles. 


May 1790. 

iſt. Decree reſpecting the clearing of moraſſes. 

3d. Decree ordering the reſidence of the Judges 

of Appeal to be ſtationary. 

4th. Decree determining that the Judges ſhall 

be elected for fix years. 

5th. Decree appointing the Judges to be elected 
by the people. 

6th. Decree reſpecting ſeveral articles of a plan 
for a municipality for Paris. 

7th. Decree that many perſons ſhall not be pre- 
ſented for the King's choice by the electors 
and judges. 

8th. Decree upon the nomination of officers 
charged with the aòminiſtration of publio 
affairs. 

gth. Decree n the domains of the Crown 
alienable. 

10th. M. Tnobnxx is choſen Preſident. 


11th, Decree ordering twenty-eight millions to 
Zz be 
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| be paid from the Caiſſe d Eſcompie into the 

| public treaſury. 

| 12th. The alienation of national property diſ- 
cuſſed. 

13th. Decree reſpecting the alienation of na- 

| tional property. 

| 14th. Decree prohibiting the introduction of 

foreign ſalt into the kingdom. 

I 5th. Decree on the drawing up of taxes. 

16th. The queſtion, Whether the right of 
making war and peace ought to be entruſted 

to the Legiſlative Aſſembly, or to the Execu- 
tive Power? is diſcuſſed. | 

17th. Report of the troubles at Montauban. 
Decree upon the ſubject. 

I8th. Decree in order to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity 
in the deparments of the Higher and Lower 
Rhine. 

1th. Decree ordering the payment of penſions, 
to the amount of 600 livres, to the appointed 

_ officers who are to receive the rents of the 
clergy. 

20th. Decree ordering the freedom of the * 
reigners confined aboard the French gallies. 

21ſt. Decree upon laying on impoſis on woods 
in uſe. 

22d. Decree declaring the right of making war 


and peace to center in the people. 
L 43th. |] 


1 
MA 1790. 
23d. A decree paſſes, which lengthens the time 
of exchange of caſh- bills for aſſignats. 
24th. Decree eſtabliſhing a tribunal of repeals. 
25th. Decrce relative to the accelerating the 


drawing up of taxes. M. de la Fayette and 


M. Romeuf, his aid de camp, reſcue, at the 
peril of their lives, an unhappy culprit out of 
the hands of the people, vho were golng to 
hang him. 
- 26th. Decree ordering the reſidence of the Judges 
of the 'Tribunal of Repeals to be ſtationary. 
27th. M. DE BeauMETZ is choſen Preſident. 
A decree paſſes, which eſtabliſhes Tribunals 
of Commerce. 

28th. Decree lth the form of ſcrutinies, 
and the police of Electoral Aſſemblies. 

29th. M. Neckar gives in an account of the re- 
ceipts and expences of the months of April 
and May. 

zoth. Decree to hinder public nn and to 
eſtabliſh poor- houſes. 

31ſt. Decree containing inſtructions reſpecting 
the ſale of national property. 


| JuxnE 1790. 
iſt. Decree reſpecting the form and circulation 


of aſſignats. 


2 2d. 
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2d. Decree which enjoins to curates to declare 
the new laws to the people in their Homilies. 
zd. Decree that each department ſhall form 
but one dioceſe. 
4th. Decree reſpecting ſome difficulties relative 
to the patriotic contributions, 
sth. Decree augmenting the pay of the national 
troops.—The Mayor of Paris communicates 
to the National Aſſembly a plan for a ge- 
neral federation. 
6th. Decree for the ſubdiviſion of the augmen- 
tation of thirty-two deniers which were added 
to the pay of a ſoldier. 
7th. Decree which fixes the number of metro- 
politan ſees and biſhoprics. 
8th. The AB BE SIE ES, Preſident. Decree 
which fixes the number of the deputies of the 
National guards and regular troops for the 
federation, fixed for the 14th of July. 
gth. Letter from the King to the National Aſ- 
ſembly, in which he ſtates the condition and 
expences of his houſhold, and aſks the ſum 
of twenty-five millions for the civil liſt. -A 
grant is immediately decreed. 
roth. Decree for fixing four millions of livres 
per ann. for the Queen's dowry. 
1ith. M. de Mirabeau announces to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly the death of Dr. Franklin. 
12th. 
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12th. Houſekeepers make an offering of their 
ſilver buckles. | | 
13th. Decree reſpecting public beggars. 
14th. Henry the Fourth's battalion, in the na- 
tional Pariſian Guard, invites two hundred 


mendicants to an entertainment made at Vau- 


girard. 

15th. Decree reſpecting the nomination of bi- 
ſhops, curates, and vicars, &c. 

16th. Decree determining that the ſalaries of 
miniſters of the Catholic religion ſhall be paid 
by the nation. 

17th. Decree appointing ſalaries to prieſts who 
have taken the civic oath. 

18th. Report from an intolerant and unconſti- 


tutional deliberation" of - ſome - perſons calling 


themſelves the Catholics of Nimes. 

19th. The National Aſſembly orders them to 
the bar. M. Camus announces to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, that the people of Avignon 
have unanimouſly voted for a re- union with 
France. 

20th. Decree 8 all orders, titles, and 
liveries. 

21ſt, M. DE Sr. Fanbnas, Preſident. Report 
of freſh calamities at Nimes. 

22d. Decree paſſed on the motion of Father 

L 3 Gerard, 
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Gerard, that abſent Delegates ſhall not be paid 


for the time of their abſence. | 
23d. Decree reſpecting the livings of the Clergy. 


24th. Decree which prohibits the adminiſtrative 


bodies from uſing the word Decree in their de- 
liberations. 

25th. Three deputies from Avignon demand to 
be heard by the National Aſſembly. 

26th. Decree reſpecting the French fleet. The 
conquerors of the Ballile lay before the Na- 
tional Aſſembly the marks of their triumph, 

27th. M. de Mirabeau the younger clears him- 
ſelf. | ed | 

28th. Decree ordering a directory of depart- 

ments and diſtricts? which might determine 
their ſeveral functions. 

29th. Decree reſpecting the ſale of national 
property. | 

goth. Farther decrees on the revenues of the 
preſent Clergy. 9 


Jury 1790. 
iſt, Decree requeſting the King to ſend to To- 
bago ſuch ſupplies as that colony requeſted. 
2d. Decree reſpecting impropriations. 
3d, 
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3d. Decree on the buying up of feudal tenures. 

Decree on the troubles at Hlaguencau. On 
the management of lotteries. 

sth. M. de BoxxAt, Prefident.—Decree on the 

organization of rhe Judiciary power. 

th. A decree paſſes, fixing Biſhoprics. 
7th. A decree paſles, which eſtabliſhes Juſtices 

of the Peace. 

$th. Decree on che functions of the Juſtices. 

gth. Decrce reſpecting the ceremony of the fe- 
deration, and the form of the oath to be taken. 

\ Ioth. A decree paſſes to reſtore to the heirs of 

thoſe emigrants whoſe eſtates were confiſcated 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, the 
property of their anceſtors, A decree aſcer- 
taining the neceſſary claims to entitle hence- 
forth to penſions.—Paul Jones, at the head 
of a great number of Americans, appears be- 
fore the National Aſſembly, and in his official 
capacity, returns thanks to the Delegates for 
the great and noble example which they have 
given to the univerſe. General Luckner 

| likewiſe appears before the National Aſſem- 
bly, and tcllifies his patriotiſm in the moſt 
ex preſſive terms. | 

11th. Delegates arrive to the Federation from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

12th. Decree reſpecting the ſtate of th the Clergy. 

£44 13th, 
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13th. A Deputation from the whole of the Na- 
tional Guards in the kingdom, pay their ho- 
mage to the National Aſſembly and the King. 
M. de la Fayette addreſſes the Aſſembly and 
the King at the head of the Deputation. 
14th. The firſt celebration of the general fede- 
ration of the French. 
15th. Decree directing that the oriflamme of the 
federation ſhall be hung up in the hall of the 
National Aſſembly. 
16th. Decree reſpecting penſions, —Decree on 
the alienation of the National domains. 
17th. Decree on meaſures to be taken reſpecting 
the inſurrection at Lyons. 
18th. Decree which poſtpones the time Sed on 
for the exchange of caſh- bills. Rejoicings at 
Paris in honour of the members of the federa- 
tion. 
19th. Firſt decree reſpecting the preſcribing the 
uniform of the National Guards. Decree 
paſſes that ſets aſide the right of retrait ligna- 
ger.*—Decree which appoints the ports of 
Orient and Toulon the harbours for the Eaſt 
India fleet to put in at their return, and where 
- are to diſembark. 


* A law which gave a a power to the ncarck relation to 
redeem an eſtate that had been ſold, by paying within a 
year and a day the purchaſe money. 


20th. 


E m8 3 


JyIy 1790. 

20th. M. TREILRHARD, Preſident. A decree 
paſſes, that aboliſhes the cuſtom of rights of 
habitation, tolerance, and protection, hitherto 
in force againſt the Jews. 

21ſt. Decree ſuppreſſing ſworn eſtimators of 
eſtates, furnitures, &c. 

22d. Decree which explains the decree relative 
to the chace. 

23d. A ſubje& on the judges of diſtrict is diſ- 
cuſſed. #0 

24th. Decree that the appointment of officers of 
what was hitherto called the French Guards, 
ſhall be no longer at the chargs of the public 
treaſury. 

25th. Decree ordering the drawing up a liſt of 
the departments which are yet in arrears of 
payment. | 

26th. Decree aboliſhing the right of | pg 


trees in roads, &c. 
27th. The department of Ardenne gives infor- 


mation that the Auſtrian troops have been 
granted by the Miniſtry free r into the 
territories of France. 

28th. M. de Montmorin explains the motives 
of the above permiſſion. Decree ordering 
the troops to be forbid the paſſage. 


29th. Formation of a Diplomatic Committee. 


Meſſrs. Bonne Savardin, Barmond, and 


Eggs, 
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Eggs, are arreſted at Chalon upon the river 
Marne. 
zoth. Decree ordering an inventory to be made 
of the titles, eſtates, &c. belonging to the Bi- 
ſhopric and grand Chapter of Straſburg. 
ziſt. Farther decrees on penſions. Decree 
againſt incendiary libels. 


Avevsr 1790. 

1ſt. Decree againſt authors of libels. 

2d. M. D'AxDRE, Preſident. News brought 
of the inſurrection at Fort St. Pierre, in Mar- 
tinico. 

3d. Decree reſpecting tribunzls of appeals. 

4th. Farther decrees on law proccedings. 

5th. Decree that eſtabliſhes Juſtices of the Peace 
and Tribunals for deciding family law-ſuits. 

6th. Decree aboliſhing the rights of eſcheatage 


and extraction. | 
th. Decree determining the reductions to be 


made in the miniſterial departments. 
8th. Decree ordering forty millions of caſh bills 
to be given into the public treaſury. 
gth. Declaration and report from many publica- 
tions which encourage the folctery to inſurrec- 
tion. 


10th. 


E 


AUGUST 1790. 
0th, The Colony of St. Domingo ſends to the 

National Aſſembly the fundamentals of their 
proviſional conſtitution. 

11th. The buſineſs of the 5th and 6th of Octo- | 
ber 1789, is diſcuſſed. 

12th, Decree relative to the tribunal of Repeals. 

2 3th. Decree on the deciſion of Judges relative 
to civil affairs and trade. 

14th. Decree reſpecting the dependencies of the 
Princes. 

1 5th. Decree to requeſt to know of his Majeſty 
to What uſe the ſeats which he wiſhed to re- 
ſerve are deſigned. 

16th. M. DupoxrT, Preſident. News arrived of 

the inſurrection of three regiments at Nancy. 
Decree ordering the puniſhment of the ring- 
leaders. 

17th. Decree that the Proteſtants of Auſburgh 
ſhall enjoy as formerly their rights and privi- 
leges. 

18th. Decree relative to the country ſeats and 
domains which the King wiſhed to retain. 

19th. Decrec on ſeveral articles of the penal law 
reſpecting the navy. 

20th. The Regency of Algiers demands a rea- 
ſon for the inſults paid to its flag! in the Me- 
diterranean. 

22d. Decree reſpecting poſt · offices and mages, 

23d. 
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23d. Decree declaring there are grounds of ac- 
cuſation againſt the Sieur Perrotin. 
24th. Decree reſpecting poſt-horſes. 
25th. Decree excluding the Clergy from any 
judiciary department. 
26th. M. de Mirabeau, junior, reſigns his ſeat 
\ as delegate. 
27th. Decree ordering the diſcharge of ſuch citi- 
zens of Avignon as are detained at Orange. 
The King gives up various ſeats which he de- 
fired to retain in his firſt letter. | 
28th. Decree reſpecting the commerce beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
29th. Decree relative to the pay of invalid offi- 
cers, and the gratifications ariſing to them out 
of the lottery. 
goth. M. DE Jzss8, Preſident. Decree reſpec- 
ting Juſtices of the Peace. 
31ſt. Affair at Nancy. — The armed citizens of 
Metz deſire to receive the firſt fire. Heroic 
conduct of the brave Deſilles. | 


| SEPTEMBER 1790. 
iſt. Proclamation from the National Aſſembly, 
in order to promote order in the garriſon of 


; Nancy, 
2 d, 
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2d. Decree reſpecting Judges, the Commiſſaries 
of the King, regiſters, &c.— Great commo- | 
tions in Paris in conſequence of the affairs at [ 
Nancy. 
3d. Decree relative to the troubles at Nancy, 
ordering the offenders to be ſearched after, in 
order to be puniſhed. 
4th. M. Neckar gives notice to the National Aſ- 
ſembly of his reſigning. 
5th. The ſubject of Aſſignats is farther diu | 
ſed. 9 
6th. Decree that the electors named by the Pri- 
mary Aſſemblies ſhall continue for two years, 
and nominate to every department. 
7th. Decree relative to the ſoldiery at Jales, who | 
were miſled by a fanatic zeal. 
8th. Decree reſpecting the Clergy. 
gth. Decree reſpecting regulations in the Ord- 
nance. | 
roth. Decree exempting the public treaſury from 
furniſhing the expence of the proviſion maga- 
Zine at Paris. 
11th. Decree authoriſing the Caiſſe d Eſcompte to 
pay into the public treaſury 20 millions. 
12th. Decree relative to the circulation of Aſſig- 
nats and their acceptation. 
13th. M. BUREAU DE Bus v, Preſident. De- 
cree reſpecting the King's hunting. 


14th. 


( 850 -) 
SEPTEMBER 1790. 

24th. Decree limiting the tribunals of the de- 
partment of Paris. | 

15th. Decree reſpecting the free circulation of 
corn, and its prohibition from being ex- 
ported. | 

16th. Decree ordering to pay the invalid fund | 
210,000 livres. 

17th. Decree granting 60,000 livres for the re- 
lief of the unfortunate perſons whoſe houſes 
were burnt down at Limoges. 

18th. Decree that no adminiſtrative body can 
ſtop the ſailing of a man of war. 

19th. Decree which declares the Preſidents to 
adminiſtrations of 6 and diſtricts, 
eligible as Judges. | 

' 2eth. Report reſpecting the debts of M. d'Ar- 

cois. 

21ſt. Decree reſpecting the form of the liquida- 
tion of the debts contracted by the provinces 
before the Revolution. 

22d. Decree reſpecting the competency of mili- 
tary tribunals, their organization, and the man- 

ner of proceeding before them. 

23d. Decree that the Members of the National 
Aſſembly cannot fit as King's Commiſſaries in 
tribunals, until four years after the end of the 
legiſlature. 


24th. The Gvord-cutlers and Sun who had 
their 


( 352 .) 
SEPTEMBER 1790. = 

their guns and ſwords taken from them at the 
time of the taking the Baſtile, demand an in- | 
demnification. | | 

25th. The iſſuing out Aſſignats is diſcuſſed. | 

26th. Decree ordering the Caiſſe d Eſcompte to pay | 
10 millions into the public trealury. | 

27th. M. EMuMuERVY, Prefident. The ifluing | 
out of Aſſignats is farther diſcuſſed. | 

28th. The ſame ſubject continued. | 

29th. Decree reſpecting the iſſuing out Aſſignats | 
without intereſt. 

30th. Report reſpecting the criminal proceed- 
ings of the 5th and 6th of October, drawn up 

at the Chateler, 


OcToOBER 1790. 
| 1ſt. Decree ordering the ſoldiers and non-com- 
miſſioned officers in the Swiſs Guards the 
ſame pay as the French Guards. 
2d. Decree which declares that there are no 
grounds of accuſation againſt Meflrs. Orleans 
and Mirabeau. 
| gd. Decree reſpecting the manner of paying the 


neceſſary funds into the public treaſury. 
4th. 
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4th. The Miniſter gives an account of farther 
troubles at Breſt, 
zth. Decree reſpecting the pay of Adjutants and 
Aides de camp. 
6th. Decree reſpecting the liquidation of offices. 
7th. Decree on the election of Commiſſaries of 
Police in Paris. | 
8th. Decree reſpecting the loan of 80 millions, 
and other loans; likewiſe that the intereſt of 
400 millions of Aſſignats ſhall be no longer 
paid than the 16th of this month. 


'gth. Decree reſpecting the repeal of the tax 


upon the articles of leather, ſkins, oil, and 
ſoap. | 
roth. Decree to put in ; commiſſion forty-five 
men of war. 
11th. M. MERLIN, Preſident. Decree autho- 
rizing the holders of manors, who are of the 
royal blood, to cut down the timber belong- 
ing to theſe manors in the courſe of the en- 
wing winter. | 
12th. Decree to re-eſtabliſh order in the Ifland 
of St. Domingo. 


| 13th. Decree relative to public education. 


14th. Decree reſpecting Juſtices of Peace. 
15th. Decree to nominate Commiſſaries to ſee 


800 millions of Aſſignats iſſued out. 
16th. 


4-908 .3 
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36th, Decree that the intereſt of 3 per cent. on 
Aſlignats ceaſes this day. 
lch. Decree ordering the degrees reſpecting 
the government of the Clergy i in what was till 
lately called the province of Alface, to be 
put in execution. 5 
l 1 ibeh. Decree reſpecting the gratuity to be paid 
to thoſe Curates whoſe pariſhes are extinct. 


19th, The deſcendants of the French Refugees, 


„ho, were diſperſed by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, demand to enter in poſſeſſion 
: ok the eſtates of their anceſtors. 
20th. Decree, on the ſteps to be taken againſt 
thoſe who are indebted to the public treaſury. 
2 1ſt. Decree ref; Mittin the inſurrection of the 
fleet at Breſt. 
22d. The National Aſſembly is A to its 
great ſorrow, of the death of the brave De- 
n 
2 3d. Decree appointing the National Property 
" be immediately ſold. 
5 24th: Decree reſpecting the patriotic contribu- 
tions. 
25th. M. BAnxAVE, Prefident. Decree re- 
» ſpecting patriotic contributions. 
26th. Decree which fixes the form of the civic 
oath to be taken by the French Ambaſſadors 
and Charges 4 Affaires at foreign Courts. 
A a | 1 27th. 
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21th. Modification of ſome articles of the Pe- 
nal code reſpecting the marine.---M. de Fleu- 

rieu is appointed Miniſter of the marine depart- 
ment. 

28th. Decree to ——_ the King that he would 
enter into a negociation with the Princes who 
had poſſeſſed feudal rights in Alſace. De- 
cree reſpecting the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions 
held by foreigners in the kingdom. 

goth. Decree reſpecting the exceſſes and diſor- 
ders committed by two regiments at Befort. 

31ſt. Decree aboliſhing the taxes on ſalt, &e. 
Decree on the putting back the barriers. 


NoveMBER 1790. 

ad. Decree reſpeCting the new form of the Laws, 
and their being ſent to the tribunals, &c. 

2d. Decree reſpecting the ſalaries of Judges and 
the King's commiſlaries. 

- 4th. Decree reſpecting the conſtruction of Aſſig- 
nats, declaring, that whoever ſhall forge Af- 
_ Ggnats ſhall ſuffer death. 

_ Decree that 48 millions ſhall be jent to 
the public treaſury for theſervice of Novem- 
ber, by the Caife Extraordinaire. 

6th: 


. 


6355. 
NovxuzgER 1790. 

6th. Decree reſpecting the liquidation of the 
Admiralty offices. 

7th. Decree reſpecting the liquidation of che 
public debt. | 

th. M. Crass, Preſident. 

th. Decree on the opening of the Canal pro- 

poſed by the Sieur Brulee. 

10th. The diviſions of Paris demand the Miniſ- 

ters to be ſent back. 

 Ttith. Necree which allows to Biſhops the right 

of granting marriage diſpenſations. 

12th. Decree on the ſale of the corn and flour 
belonging to the nation. 

I 3th. The hotel of the Duke de Caftries' is pil- 

FFF 
14th. Decree reſpeRting the functions and the 
pay of diſtrict receivers. 

15th. Decree reſpecting the formation and con- 
ſcription of pariſhes. 

16th. Decree that the Iſle of Corſica ſhall form 4 
_ ſingle department.---M. pz PORTAL] is named 
War Miniſter. 

79 17th. Decree reſpecting the organization of the 
tribunal of Repeals. 

18th. Decree on the nominating ſome officers to 
the rank of Adjutant Generals, and on the 
promotion of Adjutant Generals. | 

Aa 2 F Igth, 


1 

: | NoveMBER 1790. 

' Tgth. Decree reſpecting the choice of Curates 

_ of pariſh churches. | 

2oth. The King is requeſted to ſend troops to 
Avignon, in order to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity, 

and protect the French conſtitution. 

21ſt. M. ALEXANDER LAMxrn, Preſident. 

Decree reſpecting the re- election of munici- 

pal officers who went out of office by lot. 

M. Durogr pu TERTRE appointed Keeper 


of the Seals. 
2 2d. Decree reſpecting the legiſlature of do- 


mains. 
23d. Decree reſpecting the contribution of do- | 
mains. | 

| 24th. Decree reſpedting the ſalaries of Commiſ- 
ſaries of War. 

2 5th. Decree reſpecting the making the ports 
of Baionne, Marſeilles, and Dunkirk, tree 
ports. | | 

' 26th. Decree relative to the jewels, ornamental 

trinkets, and gold and ſilver plate, ſent to 
the Hotel des Monnoies. 

27th. Decree relative to the oath to be taken 

by the beneficed Clergy. | 

' 28th. Decree reſpecting the right of Regiſtry. 
* 2gth. Decree in order to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity 

in the French Antilla Iſlands. 

Wy Zöch. Decree ordering the Penſions of che Cler- 


gy to be paid regularly. | DE- 


5 


DzcemBER 1790. 


iſt. Decree * che Proteſtants of Al- 
ſace. 

2d. Decree of the Organization of the Artil- 
_ lery. 

3d. Decree which permits the adminiſtrative bo- 
dies to inſtitute a loan for the expences at- 


\ tending deputations to the celebration of the 


federation on the 14th of July. 


4th. Decree which makes a grant for the relief 


of the Poor. 
5th. M. PETION DE VILLENEUVE, Preſident. 


The National Aſſembly is informed that the 
Iſland of Guadalupe has entirely ſubmitted to 


its laws. 
6th. M. de Sillery explains to the National Aſ- 
ſembly the ſources of the unfortunate diſ- 


turbances of Nancy. 


th. Inſtitution of offices for the verification of 


the claims of the creditors of the Clergy. 
8th. Decree reſpecting the impaſts taking place 
in Paris. 
gth. Decree on the reſtitution of the property of 
. fugitive monks, &c. 
roth. Decree reſpecting the ſalaries of the pre 
ſent Clergy. 


' 11th. Addreſs from the people of Avignon to 


the National Aſſembly, thanking the Aſſem- 
ASS - bly 
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bly for claiming Avignon as under the pro- 
tection of France. 


12th. Decree ref pecting the belles of what 


were hitherto called the Belgic troops. 
13th. Decree reſpecting the ſtamping a ſmall 
filver coin. 


14th. Decree relative to Children, one of whoſe 


parents might be a Roman Catholic and the 
other a Proteſtant. 
1 5th. Decree relative to the Hoſpitals at Rouen. 
16th. Decree reſpecting the revenues of the 
Clergy. 
17th. Decree ordering the diſtribution of fifty 
thouſand ſtands of arms to the National Guards 
of the kingdom. 
18th. Decree on the buying of feudal rights. 
1th. Report of the melancholy diſturbances 
which prevail in Aix. 
20th. Decree to fend a regiment of regulars to 
Aix. ; 
21ſt. Decree which orders a ſtatue to be erected 
to the memory of the Author of Emilia, and 
that his widow.be maintained at the expence 
of the ſtate, 
22d. M. D'AxDRE choſen Preſident for the ſe- 
cond time.---Decree reſpecting the chief ſen- 
minaries and vicars. | 
; 23d. 
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23d. Decree reſpecting the buttons to be worn 
by the National Guards, 

24th. Decree relative to the property burnt. in 
the public treaſury. 

26th. The King ſends to the National Aﬀem- 

bly an acceptation of the decree relative to 
the civil government of the Clergy. 

27th. Decree relative to payments from the 
Caiſſe Extraordinaire, 


28th. Decree eſtabliſhing in various towns Juſ- 


tices of Peace, and Judges who are to o preſide 
over Commerce. 

29th. Decree ordering a ſupply of 100,000 livres 
for the works at Cherbourg. 

| goth. Decree which offers a reward to the In- 
ventor of any uſeful diſcovery. 

31ſt. Decree reſpecting naval promotions. 


JANUARY 1791. 
iſt. Decree which determines that officers of 
all corps ſhall receive the honorary mark of 
military ſervice after being twenty years in the 
army. 
2d. Decree reſpecting criminal procedures. 


4th. The Clergy delegated to the National Aſ- 


Aa 4 ſembly 


(36). 


Janvary 1791, | 
ſembly muſt neceſſarily declare if they x will J 
take the oath, _ 
sth. The ſubject + Juries i is diſcuſſed. 
6th. Decree reſpecting the Colectors of the 
patriotic contributions. 3 | 
7th. Decree relative to Meſſage Offices,” | 
| 8th. Decree on the ſtamps to be fixed on the 
inſtruments of Public Notaries. | | 
th. Decree on the granting an indemnification 
to the bearers of Brevets de Retinue. 
roth. Decree ref] pecting timber. | 
11th. Decree reſpecting the ſtamping of filyer 5 
coin to the value of 15 millions, in pieces of 
25 and 30 pence. 
r2th. Additional articles to the decree reſpe&t- 
ing timber. 
13th. Decree that the election of Biſhops and of 
Curates ſhall be determined by the majority 
of ſuffrages. 
15th. Report on the donation from the Clermon- 
| toiſe to the great Condé in 1648. 
16th. M. 1'ABBE GREGOIRE, Preſident. 
17th. Decree that Officers of the regular troops 
who have entered into the National Guards 
ſhall be conſidered as acting troops. 
18th, Decree opening a free trade to the nation 
with Senegal. | 
Igth. Farther decrees upon Juries. 
Ry 20th, 
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20th. Diſculpation of the conduct of the royal 


Liege and Lauzan regiments, which were 


cenſured in the troubles at Befort. 
22d. Reſpecting the Marine penal code. 
23d. Farther decrees upon Juries. 


24th. News arrived of freſh troubles in the Hand 


of St. Domingo.---Maſlacre ar La — by 
the Chaſſeurs des Barriers. 
2 5th. Debate on certain taxes. 


26th. A law paſſes for the execution of the de- 


cree paſſed relative to the taking of the oath 
by the Clergy. 

27th. Inſtitution of a Tribunal of Commerce at 
Pans. 

28th. Letter from Leopold to the King relative 
the Princes who had poſſeſſed feudal rights 
in Alſace. 

29th. M. DE anne Preſident. The 
buſt of M. de Deſeilles is N to the 
National Aſſembly. 

Zoth. M. de Montmorin ſends to the National 
Aſſembly a liſt of the French Ambaſſadors in 
foreign Courts who had taken the civic oath. 

31ſt. Decree relative to the payment of artiſts, 


and their proper rewards. 


FEBRUARY 
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iſt. The King is requeſted to ſend three Cam- 
miſſaries to the Iſland of St. Domingo, for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of tranquillity there. 
24d. Decree relative to the liquidation of offices. 
3d. M. Tronville propoſes to the National Aſ- 
ſembly a machine that will raiſe water five 
hundred feet. 
4th. The ſubje& of Juries is diſcuſſed. 
5th. Beneficed Preachers are neceflarily obliged 
to take the civic oath. - 
6th. Decree that the Caiſſe # Extraordinaire ſhall 
ſupply eighty millions for the r of the 
different departments. 
5th. Concluſion of the decrees reſpecting Juries. 
$th. Decree that Curates who have been refrac- 
tory, ſhall receive a penſion of five hundred 
livres from the date of their taking the civic 
_ oath. 
sth. The King is da to ennie a ſhip 
to go on the diſcovery of M. de la Peyrouſe. 
roth. A deputation from the Quakers comes to 
the National Aſſembly. 
1 ith. Report on the troubles at Alſace.---De- 
cree relative to the Judges of the Tribunal 
of Repeals. | 


12th. Decree making the culture of tobacco 


free. 


2 I zieh. 
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13th. Decree on the national Gendarmerie, 
14th. M. Dupont, Preſident. 
15th. Report on the Hotel of Invalids. 
16th. Decree on the ſuppreſſion of Wardens. 
17th. The community of Paris requeſts a law to 
ſuppreſs public gaming-houſes. 


18th. Report from the Committee of Finance 


upon the expences of 1791. 
roth. Decree on the ſuppreſſion of entries. 
zoth. The King informs the National Aſſembly 
of the departure of his Aunts. 
21ſt. Plan of a law reſpecting emigrations. 
22d. Decree ſuppreſſing feudal diſtinctions. 
23d. Report of the troubles at Nimes. 
24th. The municipality of Arnay le Duc ſends 
the verbal proceſs of the arreſt of the King's 
Aunts in the ſaid town. 1 
25th. A project for a decree reſpecting the re- 
ſidence of the reigning dynaſty is diſcuſſed. 
26th. Decree reſpecting Juſtices of Peace. 
27th. Decree relative to Tribunels. 
28th. A number of people from Paris repair to 
Vincennes, and demoliſh the parapets of the 
platform. --Four hundred Ariftocrats repair to 
the Chateau des Tuilleries armed with poniards, 
& c. -The King orders them to put away their 
arms. N 
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it. M. DE NoArLLEs, Freſident. Decree re- 


ſpecting tobacco. 


2d. Farther clauſes aged che right of r 


„tent. i 
3d. Decree that all 1 Church TY not ne- 
ceſſary to the celebration of Religion, ſhall be 

ſent to the Hotel des Monnoies. 


Ath. Decree reſpecting the Mareſhals of . 


and the ſuppreſſion of the Militia. 
5th. Decree which ſuppreſſes the offices of Far- 
mers General. 
6th. Decree reſpecting the adminiſtrative Bo- 
dies. 


th. Decree reſpecting the Cod-filbery on the 


Banks of Newfoundland. | | 
$th. Decree reſpecting the ſale of ſale and to- 
bacco in Magazines. 
gth. Decree that all priſoners confined for high 
_ treaſon ſhall be ſent to the priſons at Orleans. 
10th. Decree that the Adminiſtrators of finance 
- ſhall be nominated by the King. 
11th. Decree reſpecting tythe diſpenſations. 
12th. M. px Mor rTESyIOV, Preſident.—De- 
,. cree aboliſhing the Norman law. 


13th, M. de Montmorin acquaints the National 


Aſſembly with his negociation with the 
Princes who had feudal tenures in Alſace. 
14th, 


6365) 
MARCH 1791. 
1 Ath. M. Gobet is nominated Biſhop of Paris. 
I 5th. Decree which revokes the ceſſion made 
to the houſe of Conde by the Clermentois in 
$648, io <=: | in 
26th. Decree on the contributions of domains 
and perſonal property. 


17th. Farther decree relative to beneficed Cler- 


gymen. — ̃ 
18th. Decree relative to the entry of goods im- 
ported from the French colonies. 
19th. Report of an inſurrection at Douai. 
20th. M. Charles Lameth ſends to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly the ſixty thouſand livres for 
which his mother s name was entered in the 
red- book. 
21ſt. Decree reſpecting the 1 at Den 
22d. Decree which excludes ſemales from the 
Regency. 
23d. Three thouſand 1 come to cu Na- 
tional Aſſembly. The Members deſire them 
to be themſelves vitneſſes of the decrees that 
of were to paſs relative to them. 
24th. Decree which grants to the invalid ſoldiers 
who wiſh to retire from the Hoſpital a penſion 


of 227 livres. 


2 5th. Decree which terminates each ſucceeding 


King of France to be in the age of majority 


at 18 years of age. 
I _ e6th. 
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26th. Plan for a decree on an uniformity of 
Weights and Meaſures. 
27th. Decree reſpecting mines. 
28th. Decree reſpecting the place of Reſidence 


of public officers. 
29th. Report of another inſurrection at Tou- 
louſe. 
goth. M. TxoxcREr, Preſident. M. Mirabeau 
falls ill. 
b — — 


| Ark 1791. 
iſt. Debate on the ſucceſſion AB INTESTAT. 
| 2d. Death of Mirabeau. The National Aſ- 
ſembly paſſes an Arret to go into mourning 
for eight days. 
| 3d. Decree that the new edifice of Saint Ge- 
| | nevieve ſhall be deſtined to receive the re- 
| mains of diſtinguiſhed men. 
| 4th. Mirabeau is interred amidſt the regret and 
| affection of all perſons. His body is the firſt 
buried in the place conſecrated to the me- 
mory of great characters. 
sth. M. Linguet appears before the bar, with 
ſome of the inhabitants of Saint Mark. 
6th Debate ref! petting the ITT 


__ 
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th. Decree that no Member of the National Af. 

ſembly ſhall enter into Adminiſtration! until 
four years after he has * the Legiſlative 
Body. 

8th. Decree prohibiting any of the Members of 
the National Aſſembly to derive any favous 
from the Executive power for four year, 

gth. Decree reſpecting coin. 

roth. Decree on the Organization of the Ad- 
miniſtration. 

11th. Decree on the ſalary of Miniſters, and the 

| penſions to be granted when they retire. 

12th. Decree on the liquidation of the debts of 
what were formerly called the Crown Lands. 

13th. Decree of the National Aſſembly upon 
the motion of Father Gerard, which aboliſhes 
the feudal right that eſtabliſhed a tax upon 
fecundity. 

Iath. Decree reſpecting the liberty of being 
an exchange agent on the providing a pa- 
tent. 0 | 

15th. Decree reſpecting beneficed Clergymen. 

16th. Decree reſpecting the pay of a hundred 
thouſand auxiliary troops. 

18th. M. ChABROUD, Preſident. The King in 

ſetting out for Saint Cloud, is ſtopped by the 
people, who requeſt his preſence at Paris. 


19th. The King comes to the National Aſ- 
ſembly, 
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ſembly, where be complains of the people's 
oppoſition to his going to Saint Cloud. 

jp 5 Decree, reſpecting Freemen Wardens, # 

21ſt. M. de la Fayette refigns his commiſſion. 
The fixty Battalions aſſemble, and with loud 
_ ſhouts proclaim | bis continuing to command 

them as their General. Alter 2 few days he 
cedes to their entreaties. . 

22d. M. Houdon preſents the National Afem- 

bly with the buſt of Mirabeau. 

2 3d. The King notifies to foreign powers his 

irrevocable oath to ſupport | the Conſtitution. 
25th. M. REUBEL, Preſident. ä Dreadful AC- 
count of the troubles at Saint Domingo. 

26th. M. Raupaut propoſes to the National 
Aſſembly the iſſuing out Aſfignats of five 
livres each. 

27th. Debate on the organization of che Na- 
tional Guards. 

98; M. de la Fayette, i in the name of the Na- 
tional Guards, compliments the King in an 
addreſs upon the magnanimous conduct of 

his Majeſty, which declared to the whole 

Voorld, the ſovereignty of the French nation. 

-. 29th: Decree which permits the regular troops 

to be preſent at the Conſtitutional Meetings. 
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1ſt. The barriers of the city are opened, and 
no farther taxes of droits d'entrees are payable 
through the interior part of the kingdom. 
2d. Debate on the Ah Saas of Avignon to 
France. 
zd. Farther debates on the ſame ſubject. * 
4th. Decree which ſuſpends the re- union of 
Avignon to France. 
5th. Debate upon ſmall 1 1 
6th. Decree ordering the ifſuing out of a hun- 
dred millions of ſmall Aſſignats. 
7th. Decree which permits the Clergy unwil- 
ling to take the Civic Oath, to officiate in 
particular churches, provided they preach 
nothing againſt the law. 
8th. M. D'AxDRE, Preſident. Decree upon the 
Organization of the department of finances. 
gth. Farther decrees on the departments of the 
finance. 
roth. Decree to ſuppreſs all licences to French 
ſubjects from the Pope.— Upon the ** of 
petition. 
Iith. Debate on the ſubject of the Colonies. 
12th. Farther debate on the ſame ſubject. 
13th. Decree ſtating that no law reſpecting 
Slaves ſhall be made by the National Aſſem- 
bly, but at the requeſt of the Aſſemblies of 
the Colonies. 


14th. M. de Seine, who is deaf and dumb, pre- 
= {ents 
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ſents the buſt of Minabeau to the National 
Aſſembly. . 

1 5th. Decree that a of Colour, born of 
free parents, may be admitted to pariſh meet · 
ings, and in future to colony aſſemblies. 

16th. Decree that the Members of the National 
Aſſembly ſhall not be eligible at the approach- 
ing election of a National Aſſembly. 

17th. Decree which permits the commerce of 

gold and ſilver. 

18th. Debate on the organization of the Leite 
tive Body. 

19th. A decree paſſes which allows the Mem- 

bers of the Legiſlative Body to be eligible 
at the enſuing dlection, but ſtates at the ſame 
time that they ſhall not be afterwards elected 
till after an interval of two years. | 
20th. Debate upon copper coin. 

2 Iſt. Decree relative to ſmall Aſſignats. 

22d. M. BUREAU DE Pusy, Preſident. 

23d. The Municipality of Avignon earneſtly 

pareſſes the National Aſſembly to make à de- 
finitive decree relative to the diſturbances of 
the town of Avignon, then more e unfortunate 
than ever. 

24th. The plan of a decree on the re- union of 

Avignon is rejected. 

2 5th. 
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25th. The King 1s requeſted to ſend Mediators 
to Avignon. 

26th. Decree that the Love and the Tuilleries 
ſhall be deſtined for the King's refidence, 
and for a collection of the monuments of 
Science and of Art. 

27th. The propoſal for a ſub- ide of 4 | 
three hundred millions in contributions of 

domains, and perſonal property is adopted. 
28th. Decree relative to primary Aſſemblies. 

' 29th. The King is requeſted to ſend the inſtruc- 
tions of the National Aſſembly to the Colo- 
nies. 

3oth. Voltaire is declared worthy to be tranſ- 

| ferred to the place conſecrated to the memo- 


ry of great men. 


JuxE 1791. 
iſt. Decree that the penalty of death ſhall be 


made the loſs of life without torture. 

2d. The people are riotous towards the refrac- 
tory Clergy at the Theatins. 

3d. Farther decrees. on the Penal Code.—--Re- 
ſpecting perſons reprieved. | 

4th. Farther decrees on the property of delin- 
quents. 


th. Decree reſpecting the conſiderations to be 


BD %- allowed 
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allowed the widows and orphans of the Na- 
tional Guards, who were killed at Nancy, and 
at the taking of the Baſtile. 
6th. M. p'Avcar, Preſident. Farther decrees 
on the Penal Code. Decree reſpecting age 
with regard to puniſhments. 
2th. Farther decree reſpecting crimes againſt the 
internal ſafety of the kingdom. 
8th. Continuation reſpecting crimes againſt the 
Conſtitution. 
6th. Decree that all briefs, reſcriprs, and bulls 
coming from the See of Rome, ſhall be deem- 
=_— ed null and void, it they are not approved by 
the Legiſlative _ and ſanctioned by the 
King. 
10th. Report reſpecting the licentiouſneſs of the 
army. | | 
11th. Decree ordering M. de Conde to appear 
in France within a fortnight. 
Izth. Decree containing additional articles re- 
ſpecting the Legiſlative Body. 
14th. Decree relative to departments and dif- 
tricts. 
1 5th. Farther decrees on the Penal Code. =De- 
cree reſpecting the violation of letters. 
16th. Some young Citizens appear at the bar, 
and ſwear 1n the name of the Almighty, that 
they 
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they are ready to live and die for defence of 


their country. 
11th. Farther decrees on the Penal Code. On 


delinquents who might hold offices under the 


ſtate. | 
18th. Report of an inſurrection at Baſtia. 
Igth. M. ALEXANDER BEAUHARNATsS, Preſi- 
dent. | | 
zoth. Decree on the taxes on the commodities 
in the Eaſt India trade. 
21ſt. The King eſcapes from Paris with all the 
Royal Family, —Couriers are immediately diſ- 
patched to all parts of the kingdom.—Every 
body is in arms.—The National Aſſembly fits 
continually, and the Miniſters are entruſted 
with the executive power. 
22d, The Poſt-maſter of St. Menehold, whilſt 
the fugitives are changing horſes, conceives, 
from his recollection of the King, that he muſt 
be then preſent, he immediately acquaints the 
Municipality, which ſends off intelligence to 
Varennes.— The National Guards immediate- 
ly aſſemble.— The Huſſars are diſarmed, and 
the carriage of the King is detained. 
23d. The National Aſſembly diſpatches Meflrs. 
Latour, Maubourg, Pethion, and Barnave, 
to Varennes, to 2 the King at his 


return, 


B b 3 . 24th. 
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24th. Decree that M. de Bouille be deprived of | 
his commiſſion in the army. | 

25th. The King and the Royal Family come 
back to Paris, eſcorted by a moſt numerous 
guard, whilſt the ſtreets are thronged by an 
immenſe crowd of people, who ſilent and in 
peaceable order view the cavalcade. 

26th. Meſſrs. Leblanc and Thevenin, who ſtopt 
the carriage of the King at Varennes, appear 
before the National Aſſembly. 

27th. The three Commiſſaries ſent to receive 

from the King and Queen their declaration, 

give an account to the National Ailembly of 
their reception. 

28th, Decree relative to the nominating : a Guar- 
dian for the heir to the throne. | 

29th. Farther decrees reſpecting the Penal Code. 

Zoth. Decree relative to the ſtandards of the re- 

_ gular troops. 


Jury 1791. 
iſt. The arrival of the King's next brother and 
| his conſort ar Bruflels is announced to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. 
2d. Decree reſpecting fortreſſes, &c. 
2 3d. 
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3d. M. CnARLES LAMETH, Preſident. Gene- 


ral Luckner ſends to the National Aſſembly 


his oath taken down in writing, that he is 

willing to live and die for the Conſtitution. 
4th. Suppreſſion of the Chambers of Accounts. 
5th. Decree reſpecting the Municipal Code. 
6th. Poor houſes are ſuppreſſed, the abuſe of 

which charity was become quite a ſcandal. 


7th. The King being informed that M. d'Artois 


made uſe of his name in ſome engagements, 

ſends to the National Aſſembly a formal diſ- 

avowal of his conduſßt. 

'$th. Decree on the Correctional Police. 

gth. Decree ordering the emigrants to come to 
France within two months, at the peril of pay- 
ing three times the common taxes. 

10th. The Spaniſh Ambaſſador teſtifies to the 


Miniſter the inclinations of his Court to keep 


in terms of peace with France. 


11th. The body of Voltaire is conveyed. to the 


place conſecrated to the memory of diſtin- 
guiſhed characters. 
12th. Decree reſpecting mines. 


1 3th. Report relative to the troops which were 


commanded by M. de Bouillé. | 
14th. A young man pays his homage to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly in preſenting an allegorical 
Bb 4 repre- 
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repreſentation of its labours, painted by his 
father. 
1 5th. Decree that the Sieur Bouille ſhall be tried 
by the National High Court at Orleans. 
16th. Report of the diſturbances in the depart- 
ment of Vendee. | . 
17th. An attack made upon two perſons in the 
Champ de Mars Martial law is proclaimed, 
and the red flag hoiſted. 
18th. Report of the diſturbances at the Champ de 
Mars. Decree againſt the diſturbers of the 
peace. = 
roth. M. FexMon, Prefident. Decree refpec- 
ting laws that regard agriculture, and the 
country. 
2oth. Farther decrees on the ſaid laws. 
21ſt. Decree ordering the regiment formerly 
called the regiment of Naſſau, as well as 
other foreign regiments, to adopt the uniform 
arms of the French troops. . 
22d. M. Duveyrier gives to the National Aſ- 
ſembly an account of his conference with the 
refugee Princes. 
23d. Report of the troubles in the province of 
Caux. | 
24th. Decree relative to officers who have quit- 
ted their poſts. 
10 2 5th. 
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2 5th. Decree relative to thoſe perſons whoſe 
places have been ſuppreſſed. 
26th. Decree reſpecting the public ſtrength. 
27th. M. d'Eſpagnac 1s interrogated by the Na- 
tional Aſſembly relative to his eſtate of San- 
cerre. 
28th. Decree reſpecting the organization of the 
National Guard. 
29th. Decree relative to forged Aſſignats. 
zoth. Decree on the orders of Chevaliers. 
31ſt. Report upon the hoſtile behaviour of the 
Princes of Germany with reſpe& to France. 


| AvGvusT 1703. | 
iſt. M. Shs, Preſident. The Commiſſio- 
ners who were ſent to the northern frontiers, 
in order to examine their condition, declare to 
the National Aſſembly that they found them 
in a tate of very good defence. 
2d. Troubles at Brie-Robert County. 
3d. Decree ordering the ſtamping of baſe money 
of bell-metal mixed with copper. | 
4th. Farther decrees on the military organiza- 
tion. 
5th. 
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sth. M. Thouret reads the French Conſtitu- 
tion to the National Aſſembly. 
6th. The Municipality of Paris takes down the 
red flag and ſets up the white one, as a ſignal 
of the reſtoration of public tranquillity. 
7th. Farther decrees on the laws that regard agri- 
culture, and the count. 
8th. Debate on the review of the Conſtitution. 
th. Debate on the diviſion of the Kingdom. 
1oth. On public powers. 
11th. On the judiciary order. 
12th. On electoral aſſemblies. 
23th. On the Regency, and the Royal 1 
14th. On the Royal Sanction. 
14th. M. Duronrt, Preſident. Debate on the 
promulgation of the laws. 
16th. A tax is lai” upon letters and packets. 
17th. Report of the tranſactions at St. Domingo, 
occaſioned by the decree reſpecting People of 
Coloun 
18th. Report relative to the frontiers on the 
Higher and Lower Rhine being in a proper 
ſtate of defence. | 
19th. Debate on offices that n feudal te- 
nures. 
z0th. Report that the friends of che Conſtitu- 
tion at Caen have pulled down the ſtatue of 
Louis the Fourteenth in that town. 
1 . 
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21ſt, M. de Blanchelande informs the National 
Aſlembly that the decree reſpecting Men of 
Colour has been the occaſion of conſequences 
that have brought horror and deſpair in St. 
Domingo. 


22d. Decree reſpecling individual liberry. | 


23d. Decree reſpecting the faults of the Preſs. 
24th, A Conſtitutional decree paſſes reſpecting 
the ſecuring the King. 
25th. A Conſtitutional decree paſſes, that none 
belonging to the Royal Family ſhall be eligi- 
ble to thoſe places which are only in the gift 
of the people. 
26th. A decree that all the braſs and copper 
which have' been found in thoſe pariſh 
_ churches that have been ſhut up, ſhall be car- 
ried to the Hotels des Monnotes. 


27th. Decree that J. J. Rouſſeau mb the 


honours due to the memory of diſtinguiſhed 
men. 

28th. Decree reſpecting the maintaining diſci- 
pline in the army.—The ladies of the hall 
make an offer to their country of the filver 
ornaments and other decorations made uſe of 
to celebrate the feaſt of St. Louis. 


29th. Decree that all the Seals fixed on the 


houſes and money cheſts, deſigned for the Ci- 
vil. Liſt, ſhall be taken off. 
| Zoth. 
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Zoth. Debate and decree upon National Con- 
ventions. 
z iſt · Decree relative to the reimburſing of the 
Solicitors at the Grand Council. 


SEPTEMBER 1791. 

iſt. Decree on the manner in which the Conſti- 

tutional Act ſhall be preſented to the King. 

2d. Decree that public rejoicing days ſhall be 

pointed out, to keep up the commemoration 
of the French Revolution. 7 

3d. The Conſtitution completed. A deputa- 
tion of ſixty members is ſent to preſent 1 it to 
the King. — 

4th. Report on the manner in which the King 
received the Conſtitutional Act. 

zth. Decree that the treaſury of what was called 
the Abbey St. Dennis ſhall be . to the 
national cabinet. 

6th. Decree reſpecting the utility of poſts on 
all the great roads of the kingdom. 

2th. Report on the accountability of the Re- 
ceivers of the Finances. 


8th. Debate on the above. 
| gth, 
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th. Report on the ſtate of the Finances before, 

and during, as well as after the Revolution. 

roth. The King's Commiſſioners ſent to Avig- 
non, give an account of their ſucceſs before 
the bar of the National Aſſembly. 

11th. The alternatives of adminiſtrations of de- 
partments and diſtricts are ſuppreſſed. 

12th. M. TrourET, Preſident. Report re- 
ſpecting Avignon. 

13th. The King writes to the National Aſſem- 
bly that he accepts of the Conſtitution, Eve- 
ry event reſpecting the Revolution, and the 
departure of the King, 1s to be forgotten. 

14th. Decree that Avignon and the Comtat Ve- 
naiſſin ſhall form integral parts of the French 
Empire.—The King comes to the National 
Aſſembly to ſign the Conſtitution, and ſwears 
to ſupport and defend it with every power with 
which he is entruſted. | 

\ I5th. Decree that the ſolemn declaration of the 
King ſhall be proclaimed throughout the Em- 
pire, and that all priſoners confined for debt 
ſhall be ſer at large. 

16th. Decree that Juries ſhall begin on the firſt 
of next January. 

17th. Decree on the encouragement to be grant- 
ed to Artiſts, 

1 8th. 
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18th. Decree on the new organization of Nota- 
ries —Unverſal rejoicings and illuminations. 
19th. Decree that the Conſtituent National Aſ- 
ſembly ſhall be e _ thirtieth of this 
month. 
' 20th. The Proviſional Tribunal of Orleans ſup- 
preſſed. 
© 21ſt. Decree that the remains of J. J. Rouſſeau 
ſhall remain at M. Girardin. 


22d. Te Deum is ſung at the church of Notre 


Dame, in acknowledgement for the King's 

acceptance of the Conſtitution. 

23d. Decree that any perſon who ſhall ſign pro- 
teſtations againſt the Conftitution ſhall not be 
eligible to any public department. 

24th. Conſtitutional decree ref] petting the Colo- | 
nies. 

25th. Decree that the new Legiſlature mall com- 
mence its Seſſions the firſt of October. 

26th, Decree relative to teachers of public 
Schools. 

27th, Suppreſſion of the Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

28th. Decree that Men of Colour or of any re- 
ligion, by conforming to the Laws, ſhall be 
admitted to all the 3 of the French 
Conſtitution. 


ä 29th. The King is requeſted to grant to the Na- 
tional 


. 
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tional Aſſembly a picture, in which he might 
be repreſented as offering the Conſtitutional 
Act to the Prince his ſon.—Decree reſpecting 
Patriotic Societies. e 
zoth. The laſt day of the ſitting of the Conſti- 
tuent National Aſſembly. The King comes 
to the Aſſembly, and addreſſes the Members. 
The Preſident proclaims theſe words 
„ Tur ConsTITVENT NATIONAL Ass EM- 
„ LY DECLARES THAT ITS POWER is AT 
c AN END, AND THAT IT WILL SIT NO 
„ LONGER,” 
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